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A  Call  to  Action 

Despite  rapid  growth  and  development  in  the 
Boston  Region  over  the  past  few  decades,  the 
legacy  and  basic  structure  of  the  Metropolitan 
Park  System  — as  envisaged  by  Frederick  Law 
Olmsted.  Charles  Eliot  I.  Sylvester  Baxter.  Helen 
Storrow.  Charles  Bird.  Philip  Chase.  Charles 
Sargent  and  many  other  men  and  women  — 
remains  substantially  as  it  was  a  half  century 
ago. 

That  the  basic  system  has  withstood  the 
immense  pressures  of  urbanization  is  compelling 
testimony  to  the  validity  of  the  vision  of  the 
planners  of  the  early  twentieth  century.  This 
legacy  should  also  stand  as  a  challenge  to 
contemporary  planners  and  conservationists 
alike  to  identify  remaining  natural  areas  which 
should  be  added  to  enhance  and  expand  the  basic 
regional  open  space  network. 

As  the  comprehensive  planning  agency  for 
the  101  communities  of  the  Boston  region,  the 
Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Council  considers 
this  process  to  be  one  of  its  principal  mandates, 
and  to  that  end,  the  Open  Space  and  Recreation 
Plan  and  Program  for  Metropolitan  Boston, 
Volume  1  is  directed. 

".  .  .  AND,  A  WORD  OF  CAUTION  ..." 

In  resource  planning  of  the  type  found  in 
this  report,  there  is  an  implicit  "Hobson's 
Choice." 

In  the  judgment  of  the  Council,  it  is  essential 
that  the  process  of  identifying  the  remaining 
natural  areas  needed  to  expand  and  enhance  the 
metropolitan  open  space  and  recreation  system 
be  followed  by  1.  recommended  means  of 
assuring  acquisition  or  control;  and  2.  recom- 
mendations for  appropriate  acquisition  or  con- 
trol organizations  or  agencies,  be  they  private, 
quasi-public  or  public.  In  our  judgment,  to  do  less 
would  be  to  prepare  a  plan  without  a  program 
and  in  doing  so.  seriously  miss  meeting  our 
mandate. 

This  judgment  was  reached  only  after  a 
lengthy  dialogue  within  the  Council  on  the 
implications  of  such  a  policy. 

As  we  have  noted,  many  of  the  ma/or  open 
spaces  and  historic  sites  of  Massachusetts  have 
been  preserved  through  the  dedication  and 
inspired  leadership  of  individuals  and  groups  of 


private  citizens.  Middlesex  Fells.  Lynn  Woods, 
the  Bay  Circuit.  Boxford  State  Forest.  Halibut 
Point.  Misery  Islands,  the  Arnold  Arboretum. 
Crane's  Beach.  Crowningshield  Island  are  just 
some  of  these  critical  open  areas  which  have 
been  preserved  through  essentially  private  initia- 
tive. 

Further,  individuals  have  drafted  and  se- 
cured passage  of  legislation  which  directly  re- 
sulted in  the  acquisition  and  management  of  area 
forest,  parks,  beaches  and  historic  sites. 

Thus,  the  role  of  private  organizations  has 
been  integral  to  the  protection  and  enhancement 
of  the  region's  natural  resources  in  the  past,  and 
it  is  a  role  which  must  be  recognized  and  assured 
in  any  future  resource  planning.  Most  impor- 
tantly, the  role  played  by  private  individuals  and 
trusts  in  negotiating  for  gifts  and  bequests  of  land 
is  most  sensitive  to  the  actions  or  stated  inten- 
tions of  public  agencies. 

The  Council  is.  therefore,  faced  with  a 
difficult  and  delicate  challenge  in  meeting  the 
mandates  of  a  regional  open  space  and  recreation 
plan.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Council  must  prepare 
a  professionally  responsible  Plan  and  Program. 
which  includes  the  identification  of  critical  areas: 
and  recommendations  for  responsible  acquisition 
and  management  entities. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Council,  as  a  student 
of  history  in  the  region,  recognizes  that  the 
legacy  of  open  spaces  which  we  now  enjoy  has 
been  due.  in  no  small  measure,  to  the  private 
sector. 

We  must,  therefore,  present  our  recommen- 
dations and  findings  in  the  most  sensitive  and 
responsible  manner  so  as  to  minimize  the 
obvious  potential  negative  impacts  on  delicate 
on-going  negotiations  by  private  individuals  and 
trusts. 

It  is  to  this  difficult  and  delicate  balance  that 
this  plan  is  directed. 
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In  April  1969,  the  Open  Space  and  Recreation 
Plan  and  Program  for  Metropolitan  Boston, 
Volume  1  was  published.  The  first  a  series  of 
regional  planning  documents  developed  by  the 
Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Council  under  its 
long-range  open  space  and  recreation  program, 
the  report  presented  a  detailed  plan  and  program 
for  open  space  conservation  and  recreation 
encompassing  the  79  communities  which  then 
comprised  the  MAPC  district. 

This  report  is  an  update  of  Volume  1.  Since 
its  publication  in  1969,  22  communities  have 
joined  the  Council.  This  update  expands  the 
comprehensive  planning  document  to  include  all 
101  MAPC  member  cities  and  towns. 

Except  in  cases  specifically  stated  to  the 
contrary,  the  Council  continues  to  endorse  the 
policies  and  programs  of  the  1969  Open  Space 
and  Recreation  Plan  (Volumes  1  through  4).  In 
this  manner,  the  Council  reiterates  its  support  for 
previous  policies  and  programs,  while  providing 
our  member  communities  with  an  updated 
Regional  Open  Space  Plan. 

The  update  is  concerned  with  the  avail- 
ability and  use  of  open  space  in  the  Metropolitan 
Area  Planning  Council  district.  The  report  does 
not  attempt  to  provide  a  classically  structured 
open  space  system  with  a  greenbelt,  matrix  or 
wedge  open  space  system.  Rather,  the  report 
focuses  on  areas  in  the  region  that  realistically 
can  be  used  by  the  public  for  open  space  and 
recreation  purposes  now. 

The  report's  format  is  designed  around  four 
major  open  space  categories:  coastal,  fresh  water, 
reservations  and  urban  open  space.  Each  catego- 
ry is  equal  in  priority  and  each  category  is 
viewed  as  essential  to  the  proper  development  of 
any  future  regional  open  space  system.  For  the 
report  as  a  whole  and  for  each  open  space 
category,  policy  guidelines  are  recommended. 
Also,  after  the  policy  guidelines  for  each  open 
space  category,  there  is  a  discussion  of  recom- 
mended programs  and  projects. 


Purpose 

The  report  has  a  fourfold  purpose: 

1.  The  Council  believes  that  open  space 
should  provide  active  and  passive  recreational 
opportunities  for  the  region's  residents.  There- 


fore, the  report  attempts  to  meet  the  active  and 
passive  recreation  needs  of  the  region  as 
determined  and  defined  in  the  report. 

2.  While  open  space  can  and  should  be  used 
for  recreational  pursuits,  it  is  one  of  the 
purposes  of  this  report  to  define  and  locate 
environmentally  sensitive  areas  and  offer  sug- 
gestions on  how  these  areas  can  be  protected 
from  all  forms  of  misuse. 

3.  As  a  method  of  assisting  state  and  regional 
implementing  agencies  the  report  identifies 
most  of  the  areas  in  the  MAPC  region  that  are 
most  suitable  for  open  space  and  recreation 
use.  In  this  manner  the  plan  will  serve  as  an 
inventory  of  those  areas  the  Council  believes 
should  be  preserved  for  open  space  and 
recreation  use. 

4.  The  Council  believes  that  open  space  should 
provide  order  and  form  to  urban  development. 
To  promote  this  concept,  the  Council  intends 
to  indicate  those  areas  that  should  remain 
undeveloped  and,  in  this  manner,  provide 
direction  and  form  to  the  future  growth  of  the 
metropolitan  area. 

Definitions 

What  is  Open  Space? 

For  the  purpose  of  this  report,  open  space  is 
defined  as  open  undeveloped  land  that  may  or 
may  not  be  in  its  natural  state.  The  report  is 
primarily  concerned  with  the  conservation,  pro- 
tection and  use  of  these  areas  for  human  use  and 
enjoyment.  "Regional"  open  space  for  this  plan 
does  not  include  parks,  playgrounds  or  schools 
that  exclusively  serve  local  recreation  needs.  It 
does  include  all  public  holdings  that  are  regional 
in  nature;  also,  the  holdings  of  private  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  Trustees  of  Reservations  and 
the  Audubon  Society  are  included. 

Recreational  use  is  subdivided  into  two 
general  categories,  active  recreation  and  passive 
recreation.  Active  recreation  is  defined  as  those 
activities  that  are  exertive  and  require  a  level  of 
organization  or  supervision  such  as  field  sports, 
skiing  and  swimming.  Passive  recreation  is 
defined  as  those  activities  that  are  contemplative 
and    receptive   in    nature   and   do   not    require 
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organization  or  supervision  such  as  hiking, 
viewing,  and  picnicking. 

Both  forms  of  recreation  are  necessary  to 
fulfill  human  needs,  and  both  forms  of  recreation 
are  valid  uses  of  open  space. 

The  term  open  space  and  recreation  plan, 
which  is  used  throughout  the  report,  refers  to  the 
physical  relationship  of  all  open  space  areas  in 
the  region  to  each  other.  Specifically,  it  refers  to 
the  concept  of  physically  linking  public  open 
space  so  that  it  is  a  more  cohesive  and  accessible 
land  use. 

Other  Publications  in  this  Series 
Volume  2  of  the  Open  Space  and  Recreation  Plan 
for  Metropolitan  Boston,  published  in  1967, 
provides  a  detailed  study  of  Boston  Harbor  and 
was  precursor  to  the  Boston  Harbor  Island 
Comprehensive  Plan,  which  the  MAPC  de- 
veloped for  the  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  in  1972. 

Volume  3.  also  published  in  1969,  is  a 
detailed  study  of  three  major  rivers  in  the  region 
which  flow  into  Boston  Harbor— the  Mystic. 
Charles  and  Neponset. 

Massachusetts  Open  Space  Law  is  the 
subject  of  Volume  4  and  Volume  4  Supplement 
published  in  1969  and  1972.  respectively. 
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The  Region  Today 

At  the  end  of  1974  there  were  approximately 
68,000  acres  in  the  region  that  could  be  classified 
as  regionally  significant  open  space  available  to 
the  public.  This  represents  an  increase  of  23,000 
acres  in  the  region  since  1969.  However,  approx- 
imately 66  percent  of  the  increase,  or  roughly 
14,172  acres,  is  due  to  the  addition  of  22  new 
member  communities  to  the  MAPC  since  1969. 

In  the  original  79-member  Council  study 
area,  regionally  significant  open  space  has  in- 
creased by  approximately  8,828  acres  during  the 
past  five  years.  Of  the  new  acquisitions,  4,350 
acres  have  been  acquired  by  local  communities 
utilizing  the  Commonwealth's  Self  Help  Pro- 
gram,1 while  4,225  acres  have  been  acquired  for 
public  use  by  the  state  and  local  communities 
utilizing  federal  assistance  from  the  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Outdoor  Recreation,2  working  through  the 
Massachusetts  Division  of  Conservation  Serv- 
ices. The  remaining  253  acres  were  acquired  by 
the  Metropolitan  District  Commission. 

However,  the  region's  8,828  acre  gain  in 
protected  open  space  areas  pales  considerably  in 
view  of  what  has  been  lost. 

During  the  past  six  years  the  region's  three 
million  plus  citizens  have  lost  access  to 
roughly  15,000  acres  of  land  to  urban  and 
industrial  growth  previously  recom- 
mended for  open  space  use. 


Within  the  region  there  continues  to  exist  a 
great  competition  for  land  that  has  been  identi- 
fied as  suitable  and  necessary  to  meet  the  public's 
need  for  open  space  and  recreation. 


Administered  by  the  Division  of  Conservation  Services 
in  the  State's  Executive  Office  of  Environmental  Affairs, 
this  program  offers  towns  and  cities  with  conservation 
commissions  up  to  50%  reimbursement  for  the  cost  of 
land  purchased  or  developed  for  conservation  or  passive 
outdoor  recreation. 

Administered  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Interior's 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation,  the  fund  allocates  money 
to  communities  and  political  subdivisions  for  planning, 
acquisition  and  development  of  public  outdoor  recrea- 
tion areas. 
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Past  and  Present  Planning 

Over  the  past  100  years  there  have  been  numer- 
ous open  space  and  recreation  plans  that  have 
affected  the  Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Council 
District.  To  fully  understand  their  contribution 
and  relationship  to  this  plan,  a  summary  of  past 
and  present  open  space  and  recreation  plans  is 
presented. 


Local 

Most  of  the  cities  and  towns  in  the  metropolitan 
region  have  prepared  comprehensive  plans  for 
the  future  growth  and  development  of  their 
communities.  While  the  degree  of  specificity, 
coverage,  currency  and  local  acceptability  varies 
greatly  from  town  to  town,  most  of  these  plans 
have  stated  goals,  objectives  and  policies  for  the 
acquisition,  preservation  and  enhancement  of 
open  space  and  recreation  land  in  the  commu- 
nity. 

During  the  development  of  this  plan,  the 
Council  undertook  a  major  research  effort  to 
include  locally  developed  open  space  and  recrea- 
tion plans  in  the  regional  planning  effort.  This 
included  a  series  of  subregional  meetings  of 
groups  of  planning  boards  and  conservation 
commissions,  during  which  Council  staff  re- 
viewed the  status  of  regional  plans  and  sought 
local  input. 

Thus,  it  has  been  a  guiding  policy  of  the 
Council  to  make  maximum  use  of  appropriate 
locally  generated  plans  and  programs  as  policy 
input  to  the  Open  Space  and  Recreation  Plan  and 
Program  for  Metropolitan  Boston. 

State  and  Regional  Plans 

Open  space  and  recreation  planning  for  Metro- 
politan Boston  has  a  long  and  proud  history. 
Beginning  in  1876  under  the  direction  of  Freder- 
ick Law  Olmsted.  Boston  developed  a  park  plan 
and  began  to  construct  the  nation's  first  citywide 
park  system. 

The  Metropolitan  Park  Commission,  in  1892, 
retained  Mr.  Charles  Eliot,  landscape  architect,  to 
design  the  first  metropolitan  park  system  in  the 
United  States.'  The  fruits  of  his  recommenda- 
tions are  seen  in  today's  metropolitan  parks 
which  were  acquired  by  the  turn  of  the  century. 
These  include  the  Blue  Hills,  Middlesex  Fells 


and  many  of  the  present  Metropolitan  District 
Commission  Beaches. 

Between  1925  and  1929  the  Governors 
Committee  on  Needs  and  Uses  of  Open  Spaces, 
formed  at  the  urging  of  the  Trustees  of  Reserva- 
tions and  acting  with  their  support,  developed  the 
first  state  plan  for  open  spaces.4  The  plan's  major 
proposal  for  the  Metropolitan  Boston  area  was 
entitled  the  Bay  Circuit.5  The  proposal  recom- 
mended a  semi-circular  greenbelt  from  Plum 
Island  via  the  Ipswich,  Concord,  Sudbury, 
Cochituate  and  Upper  Charles  Rivers  to  Duxbury 
Beach  midway  between  Boston  and  the  cities  of 
Lawrence,  Lowell,  Worcester,  and  Providence. 
Today,  some  areas  contained  in  the  proposal 
have  been  protected,  some  have  not.  The  pro- 
posal was  revived  in  1956,  but  final  acquisition 
has  yet  to  be  accomplished.  By  statute,  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Management  (DEM)  has  the  respon- 
sibility of  implementing  the  proposal. 

In  1966.  the  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  (as  of  July  1.  1975.  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Environmental 
Management  [DEM])  published  an  outdoor  rec- 
reation plan  which  was  updated  in  1970  and  is 
presently  being  updated  again.6  These  plans  have 
proven  useful  statewide  guides,  and  some  prog- 
ress toward  open  space  acquisition  and  develop- 
ment has  resulted. 

The  first  open  space  plan  specifically  de- 
signed for  the  Boston  Metropolitan  Area  was  the 
Open  Space  and  Recreation  Plan  and  Program 
for  Metropolitan  Boston  Volume  1  published  in 
1969  by  MAPC.  The  plan  proposed  a  regional 
open  space  system  of  190,000  acres,  or  an 
addition  of  145,000  acres  to  the  then  existing 


3.  The  Metropolitan  Park  Commission  was  established  in 
1892  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  to  report 
on  ".  .  .  opportunities  presented  by  the  neighborhood  of 
Boston  for  the  creation  of  such  open  spaces  as  may  best 
promote  the  health  and  happiness  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  metropolitan  district." 

4.  The  Trustees  of  Reservations  is  a  private  land  trust 
formed  in  1891  for  the  "preservation  of  beautiful  and 
historic  places." 

5.  See  Appendix  H  for  further  details. 

6.  Massachusetts  Outdoor  Recreation  Plan  1970,  Massa- 
chusetts Department  of  Natural  Resources. 
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1969   Regional 
Open  Space  System 


45,000  acres  of  public  open  space.  The  plan 
encompassed  79  communities  which  comprised 
the  Council  membership  at  that  time. 

The  plan  proposed  that:  "intensive  develop- 
ment be  concentrated  mainly  in  seven  corridors 


of  development  radiating  from  the  core  of 
metropolitan  area,  separated  by  six  wedges  of 
relatively  undeveloped  land.  The  ocean  and 
Boston  Harbor  together  are  considered  as  the 
seventh  wedge  of  open  space.  Some  of  the  wedge 
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extends  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  study  area, 
as  in  the  north,  or  terminate  at  the  boundary  of 
other  developed  areas,  as  in  the  southwest  and 
south.  At  the  inner  boundaries  of  the  wedges, 
large,  well  defined  open  space  areas  are  proposed 
that  will  anchor  each  wedge  against  the  pres- 
sures of  metropolitan  development  In  addition, 
two  greenbelts  are  proposed  to  separate  urban 
development  in  the  core  of  the  region  from 
further  outlying  suburban  development." 

Policies  and  recommendations  of  the  origi- 
nal Volume  1  have  served  as  a  guide  for  many 
open  space  related  decisions  during  the  past  six 
years.  Much  of  what  has  been  accomplished  in 
the  areas  of  acquisition  and  preservation  is 
directly  related  to  the  plan. 

Present  Challenge 

Since  World  War  II  in  Metropolitan  Boston  and 
elsewhere,  open  space  for  active  and  passive 
recreation,  conservation  and  related  purposes  has 
been  considered  a  land  use  of  secondary  impor- 
tance, a  luxury  that  need  not  be  considered  until 
other  forms  of  land  use  are  established.  In  many 
instances,  communities  have  encouraged  de- 
velopment of  open  land  as  a  means  of  reducing 
the  local  property  tax  rate- 
However,  information  is  now  being  as- 
sembled that  indicates  that  the  development  of 
open  land  does  not  necessarily  result  in  lower 
property  tax  rates.  For  example,  a  recent  study 
completed  by  the  Town  of  Wayland  indicated 
that  if  the  town  purchased  1.250  acres  of  open 
land  for  conservation  purposes,  it  would  add 
(4-25  to  the  tax  rate  as  opposed  ::   -  if  the 

land  were  developed  for  single  family  homes," 

Unplanned  development  has  helped  to 
create  urban  sprawl  which  a  recently  published 
federal  report  indicates  is  very  expensive  to 
communities  in  terms  of  economic  costs,  en- 
vironmental costs,  natural  resource  consumption 
and  personal  costs-* 


Dr.  Kenneth  Moon.  Costfk-venue  Analysis  of  Residen- 
tial Development  (Wayland  Conservation  Cummmiiw 
1974). 
The  Costs  of  Sprawl:  Detailed  Cost  Analysis  (Wash- 

-.=•-;-    -'.-.-.    rV---  -.->--:   r.  J.rp.ri"     r.  :';:  \-.f  J.:  _r.:.. 
on  Economic  Quality  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  the  Office  of  rJamring  and  Mun^c 
ment  and  the  Environmental  Protection  Ageno 


Thus,  expansion  into  areas  without  proper 
planning  and  consideration  of  the  value  of  open 
space  has  helped  to  create  blighted  landscapes, 
urban  sprawL  destruction  of  unique  natural 
features  and   insufficient   recreation   oppor- 

•  housing  and  business  construction  is 
necessary.  However,  open  space  must  also  be 
considered  a  major  element  in  urban  design  with 

r   ~.27..7.'Jk7.-    ~.z--v   :r.     ".-   ~~r. ■-•>-.    -".:  :   ~.    ::' 

Zrr\  -.     Z—.-7. 

Few  countries  have  been  endowed  with  the 
abundance  of  resources  and  natural  beauty 
found  in  the  United  States.  Yet  by  any  standard 
of  measurement  there  are  no  major  metropolitan 
areas  in  the  nation  with  cohesive,  creative  and 

-Z-Z---       Z-7.    -!•-:-    -Yf"r~r     -7.Z     T.f     T...ZZ^ 

Metropolitan  Boston. 

The  first  draft   of  the   National   Outdoor 
Recreation  Plan  states  that  while  there  has  been 
continuing  growth  in  outdoor  recreation 
'there  are  many  people  who  go  without  recrea- 
tion opportunities."^* 

In  many  instancy^  those  who  "go  without' 
live  in  the  nation's  metropolitan  areas,  as  illus- 
trated in  the  1970  Massachusetts  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion Plan."  The  distribution  of  lands  and  people 
is  inversely  related . . .  the  open  areas  had  a  small 
share  of  the  population  and  a  large  share  of  the 
region's  total  existing  recreation  areas  and  vice 
versa.'  While  this  finding  may  seem  obvious  to 
many,  it  emphasizes  a  fundamental  problem 
-.-..•-  :r_-  _>f  ::  r\.f  ~;  :r--  -r  =  :-  .-.  v.-  '■'.-':  I 
region- 
Population,  its  increase  and  distribution,  has 
a  great  impact  on  open  space  and  recreation 
-r-rij  r.7.z  : rp: r: _r.. "r-f  T~r  NV. : r. v. . if  r_"- 
door  Recreation  Plan's  analysis  of  the  I960  and 
1970  census  data  states  that  "...  the  core  dry  is 
expanding  into  communities  which  now  ring  the 
inner  core  dry:  out  migration  of  the  most  affluent 
to  the  suburbs  is  continuing;  and  additional 
expansion  of  suburbs  into  nearby  rural  fringe 
areas  is  occurring." 


pp  1-1  1-6. 
pp.S-3.5-10. 
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The  above  conclusions  are  corroborated  by 
the  findings  contained  in  a  study  prepared  for  the 
Metropolitan  District  Commission.11  This  report 
similarly  projects  population  decreases  for  the 
core  area  communities  of  Metropolitan  Boston. 
Conversely,  significant  population  increases  are 
anticipated  in  the  rural  and  suburban  commu- 
nities (see  Table  l). 

Table  1 :  Population  Projections 
MAPC  Region 


Projected  Populat 


1970 

1990 

Change  % 

Change 

Core  Communities*  1.252,308 

1.123.900 

-128.408 

-10% 

Suburban,  Rural 
Communities**          1.720.502 

2,544.360 

+823.858 

+48% 

Regional  Totals***    2,972.810 

3,668,260 

+695,450 

+23% 

Boston.  Brookline.  Cambridge,  Chelsea,  Everett,  Mai- 
den, Medford,  Quincy,  Revere,  Somerville.  Watertown. 
**      All  other  communities  in  region. 

For  a  specific  list  by  community,  see  appendix  C. 


□  Pop.  decline  EU  10-6% 

EH  0-2%  ESI  O-20% 

EH]  2-5%  llllll  20-25% 

13  5-10%  LJ  25%  and  over 


Existing  Population  Density 


LJlAcre  LJ  5 acres 

HUH  2  Acres  HSU -10  Acres 

EUl  3  Acres  HH  10- 15  Acres 

I — I  4  Acres  I ]  15  Acres  and  over 


11.  The  Eastern  Massachusetts  Metropolitan  Area  Water 
Quality  Control  Project:  Draft  Report  on  Planning 
(Boston:  Metcalf  and  Eddy,  1974). 


The  MDC  population  projections  indicate 
that  the  rural  and  suburban  communities  within 
the  MAPC  region  will  absorb  the  larger  majority 
of  new  residents.  As  a  result,  these  communities 
will  experience  additional  pressure  for  increased 
public  open  space  and  recreation. 

Considering  the  location  of  future  popula- 
tions, anticipated  needs  for  open  space  acreage 
and  location  of  existing  open  space  (an  inverted 
relationship  of  open  space  acreage  to  population 
density),  the  Council's  open  space  and  recreation 
planning  has  been  guided  by  two  principles: 
•     In  the  core  communities  where  open 
space  and  recreation  facilities  are  defi- 
cient by  almost  any  standard  of  mea- 
surement, public  agencies  should  con- 
centrate on  creating  new  opportunities 
and  improving  existing  areas.  In  general, 
this  can  be  accomplished  with  acquisi- 
tion programs  supplemented  with  inno- 
vative maintenance  and  rehabilitation 
programs.  Thus,  for  the  core  cities,  open 
space  and  recreation  programs  will  be  a 
response  to  present  conditions  and  an 
attempt  to  improve  them. 
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•  In  the  rural  and  suburban  communities, 
the  principle  must  be  to  prevent  what 
has  happened  in  the  core  communities. 
Open  space  and  recreation  areas  must  be 
developed  along  with  other  land  uses 
instead  of  reacting  to  established  land 
uses.  Therefore,  acquisition,  conserva- 
tion easement  programs  and  zoning 
regulations  should  be  emphasized  in 
these  communities  and  implemented  in 
anticipation  of  population  increases. 

Need  for  Open  Space  and 
Recreation 

It  is  difficult  to  quantify  needs  for  open  space  and 
recreation.  Various  open  space  standards  are 
available  to  determine  need,  but  often  they  are 
very  misleading  and  bear  no  relationship  to  open 
space  problems  to  be  solved.  Some  standards  are 
concerned  with  areas  for  active  play,  others  with 
wetlands  or  passive  recreation.  In  an  attempt  to 
define  present  and  future  needs,  this  study 
compared  various  methods  used  to  determine 
open  space  and  recreation  demand  and  related 
this  data  to  existing  conditions. 

Open  Space  and  Recreation  Need  Per 
1 ,000  Population 

Open  space  and  recreation  acreage  per  1,000 
population  is  one  method  of  measuring  open 
space  and  recreation  need.  After  reviewing 
numerous  standards  used  by  planning  agencies, 
universities  and  government  agencies,  the  stan- 
dard of  25  acres  of  regional  parks  per  1,000 
population  was  selected. 

Using  this  standard,  the  region  should  have 
77,500  acres  of  regionally  significant  open  space. 
Since  the  region  presently  has  approximately 
68,000  acres  of  regionally  significant  open  space, 
the  open  space/recreation  acreage  deficit  is  9,500 
acres.  This  is  an  area  roughly  equivalent  to  one 
and  one-half  times  the  size  of  the  Blue  Hills 
Reservation. 

While  this  method  of  measuring  need  has 
some  value  in  indicating  aspects  of  the  over- 
all problem,  it  cannot  be  used  to  interpret  the 
need  for  specific  open  space/recreation  activities 
or  specific  sections  of  the  region.  Also,  by 
concentrating  exclusively  on  acreage,  the  impor- 
tant question  of  quality  of  recreation  is  ignored. 
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Activity  Days 

Another  method  used  to  measure  open  space 
recreation  need  is  to  quantify  the  demand  for 
specific  activity  in  terms  of  "activity  days."  The 
process  requires  a  survey  of  all  existing  facilities 
to  determine  the  number  of  users  each  can  serve 
in  an  average  day  for  a  particular  activity. 
Through  the  use  of  additional  surveys  and 
projections,  the  present  and  future  demand  for  a 
particular  activity  at  a  particular  site  is  derived. 
The  difference  between  the  existing  activity  day 
supply  and  demand  for  all  facilities  constitutes 
the  statement  of  the  area's  adequacy  in  terms  of 
active  recreation  opportunities. 

The  1970  Massachusetts  Outdoor  Recreation 
Plan  used  this  method  and  divided  the  state  into 


various  regions.  Region  IV  closely  corresponded 
to  the  MAPC  area.  Within  each  region,  activity 
day  supply  and  demand  information  was 
gathered  for  our  major  recreation  activities: 
swimming,  picnicking,  camping  and  boating. 

As  indicated  in  Table  2.  the  state  plan  shows 
large  unsatisfied  demand  for  each  of  the  recrea- 
tion forms  studied. 

Similar  to  demand  figures  determined  from  a 
population/acreage  ratio,  demand  figures  derived 
from  activity  day  studies  also  have  a  limited 
usefulness.  In  this  instance,  the  study  relates  to  a 
large  section  of  the  state  and  is  designed  to 
measure  outdoor  activities  that  need  large  tracts 
of  land  or  specialized  resources.  Except  for 
swimming,  the  study  relates  only  to  the  more 


Table  2:  Supply  and  Demand, 

Four  Major  Open  Space/Recreation 

Activities 
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non-urban  forms  of  recreation:  and.  as  the  nature 
of  our  region  is  urban,  this  can  be  considered  a 
drawback.  Thus,  while  this  method  illustrates 
some  specific  needs  in  the  region,  it  cannot  be 
applied  to  all  recreation  forms. 


W  «*L     % 
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Surveys  and  Questionnaires 

Surveys  and  questionnaires  are  also  techniques 
used  to  measure  open  space  and  recreation  need 
or  preference.  For  example,  in  1966  the  MAPC 
conducted  a  telephone  survey  involving  5.000 
interviews.  The  survey  indicated  that  those 
activities  requiring  minimum  skills  and  equip- 
ment are  the  most  popular,  specifically,  swim- 
ming, outdoor  sports,  picnicking  and  bicycling. 

Other  surveys,  such  as  those  recently  com- 
pleted by  the  New  England  River  Basins  Com- 
mission (NERBC)  for  its  Southeastern  New 
England  Study,  support  the  information  gathered 
in  the  earlier  MAPC  survey.  The  NERBC  survey 
also  indicates  areas  of  environmental  concern 
throughout  the  region. 

Surveys  are  useful  in  determining  demand 
and  preference.  Their  drawbacks,  however,  cen- 
ter on  their  degree  of  objectivity  and  the  problem 
of  relating  areawide  information  to  localities. 

It  is  doubtful  that  any  one  method  of 
measurement  can  answer  all  the  questions 
related  to  the  complex  matter  of  open  space  and 
recreation  demand.  It  is  our  intention  to  arrive  at 
some  understanding  of  the  present  conditions 
and  future  open  space/recreation  demands  in  the 
region  by  utilizing  as  many  methods  as  possible. 
Therefore,  open  space  and  recreation  demand 
will  not  be  discussed  in  terms  of  needed  acreage 
per  specific  activity.  Rather,  through  the  use  of 
various  demand  studies  and  information  con- 
cerning development  trends,  the  plan  has  de- 
veloped the  following  statements  concerning 
present  and  future  open  space  and  recreation 
demand. 

•  The  MAPC  region  is  deficient  in  its 
total  amount  of  regional  open  space, 
particularly  in  those  areas  that  lend 
themselves  to  informal  activities 
which  require  minimal  skills. 

•  Existing  regional  open  space  is  con- 
centrated in  areas  of  low  population 
density;  thus  the  shortage  of  open 
space/recreation  opportunities  is  acute 
in  the  more  urban  and  densely  settled 
areas  of  the  region. 

•  Most  of  the  region's  coastline  is  in 
private  control,  and  many  of  the  re- 
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Population 
and  Existing  Open  Space 

^Percent  of  Total   Population 

SPercent  o»    Existing  Recreation   Acreage 


Extremely 
Dense 


Very 
Dense 


Less 
Dense 


Open 


Source: 

Statewide  Comprehensive  Outdoor  Recreation  Plan  1971. 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Natural  Resources 

gion's  unsatisfied  recreation  demands 
relate  to  coastal  and  water  resource 
areas.  There  is  a  need  to  protect 
existing  public  coastal  areas  and  for 
expanded  public  control  over  the 
coastline  whenever  possible. 

•  Alternate  modes  of  travel  to  the  outly- 
ing open  areas  in  the  region  must  be 
developed.  Presently,  many  areas  that 
could  absorb  more  use  are  not  easily 
accessible  to  large  portions  of  the 
population,  particularly  those  without 
cars. 

•  Considering  the  amount  of  land  that 
should  be  protected,  there  is  a  need  to 
develop  (not  including  new  acquisi- 
tion) mechanisms  to  protect  open 
areas  with  high  open  space  and  recrea- 
tion potential  from  development.  One 
such  regional  mechanism  is  the  adop- 
tion of  flood-plain  zoning  amendments 
to  all  local  zoning  by-laws;  another  is 
the  active  promotion  of  conservation 
restrictions. 

There  are  numerous  reasons  for  existing  and 
projected  open  space/recreation  inadequacies, 
but  two  are  predominant. 

First,  there  has  been  a  definite  lack  of 
adequate  funding  available  to  support  the 
necessary   level    of   open   space   acquisition, 


rehabilitation  and  maintenance.  In  general, 
funding  inadequacies  are  directly  attributable 
to  a  lack  of  strong  commitment  to  open  space 
and  environmental  issues  at  various  levels  of 
government. 

Ideally,  governments  act  in  accordance 
with  priority.  For  too  long,  open  space  has 
been  considered  a  low  priority  item.  If  we  are 
to  attain  adequate  levels  of  regional  open 
space  and  recreation  acreage,  we  must  con- 
vince our  public  agencies  and  officials  of  the 
social,  ecological  and  economic  necessity  of 
preserving  open  space  in  the  developmental 
process. 

Second,  our  problems  arise  because  we  have 
been  unable  to  protect  many  natural  areas 
from  development,  except  by  resorting  to  fee 
acquisition  and  conservation  restrictions.  Our 
laws  regulating  the  use  of  wetlands,  seashore, 
rivers  and  streams  are  not  totally  adequate  to 
protect  these  areas  from  environmental  degra- 
dation. Acquisition  is  not  always  the  best 
answer,  since  frequently  the  total  cost  is 
beyond  what  the  public  can  easily  bear.  Laws 
regulating  the  use  of  sensitive  environmental 
areas  and  laws  relating  to  conservation  restric- 
tions must  be  strengthened  and  adequately 
enforced.  Again,  this  can  be  accomplished  only 
if  there  is  a  stronger  commitment  to  open 
space  and  the  environment  at  all  levels  of 
government. 

Existing  open  space  must  be  protected, 
maintained  and  improved.  New  acreage  must 
be  added  where  further  demands  are  antici- 
pated. Open  space  must  be  considered  a  major 
element  in  urban  design,  one  that  has  a 
significant  impact  on  the  shape  and  form  of 
development. 


How  the  Study  was  Conducted 

The  Open  Space  and  Recreation  Plan  for  Metro- 
politan Boston  (Volumes  1  through  4)  adopted  by 
the  MAPC  was  the  starting  point  for  the 
development  of  this  plan.  All  of  the  previous 
proposals  and  assumptions  were  studied  as  they 
relate  to  what  has  been  implemented  as  well  as 
that  which  remains  valid,  given  changes  in  the 
region  during  the  past  five  years.  In  short,  the 
effectiveness  of  the  1969  plan  was  analyzed  and 
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utilized  as  input  into  the  development  of  this 
plan. 

Information  was  gathered  and  studied  con- 
cerning those  factors  that  relate  to  land  use.  such 
as: 

topography  (landscape  analysis) 

ecologically  sensitive  areas 

transportation  improvements  and  plans 

population  increases  and  distribution 

development  trends 

zoning 

utility  service  areas 

general  economic  conditions 

This  information  was  used,  along  with  demand 
studies  and  design  criteria  developed  by  the 
MAPC,  to  decide  what  areas  should  be  consid- 
ered for  inclusion  into  the  regional  open  space/ 
recreation  plan. 

The  design  criteria,  mentioned  above,  con- 
sists of  four  general  concepts.  These  concepts 
significantly  influenced  what  was  included  in  the 
plan. 

Concept  1  —Critical  Areas 

For  the  purpose  of  this  plan,  the  term  was 
generally  defined  as  Those  areas  that  are  least 
suitable  for  urbanization  and/or  development 
and,  conversely,  best  utilized  by  the  mainte- 
nance of  their  natural  or  existing  character. 
Because  of  potential  conflicts  between  open 
space  areas  and  recreation  areas,  the  general 
definition  was  subdivided  into  "recreationally 
critical"  and  "ecologically  critical"  areas. 

"Recreationally  critical"  ,  because  of  their 
size,  accessibility,  adaptability  and  location, 
are  essential  to  accommodation  of  active  and 
passive  recreation  demands  of  the  region. 
Recreationally  critical  areas  include  the  promi- 
nent and  unique  topographic  features  of  the 
region,  which  are  suitable  for  passive  recrea- 
tion purposes.  In  other  instances,  they  include 
relatively  nondescript  open  lands,  which  may 
be  utilized  for  active  recreation  pursuits. 

"Ecologically  Critical"  areas  are  some- 
times synonymous  with  "recreationally  criti- 
cal" areas.  For  the  most  part,  however,  the 
term  refers  to  those  areas  where  uncontrolled 
or  incompatible  development  could  result  in 
irretrievable  damage  to  the  environment. 
These  areas  may  include  coastal  and  inland 


wetlands,  rivers,  streams,  ponds,  groundwater 
recharge  areas,  unique  associations  of  vegeta- 
tion, and  significant  wildlife  habitats. 

By  identifying  the  above  defined  critical 
areas  and  including  them  in  the  regional  open 
space  and  recreation  plan  it  is  hoped  that  those 
areas  that  are  recreationally  and  ecologically 
vital  to  the  region  will  be  preserved. 

Concept  2— Linked  Open  Space  System 

Using  the  linked  open  space  system  concept, 
the  plan  attempts  to  physically  and  visually 
unite  most  of  the  region's  major  open  space 
and  recreation  areas  by  acquisition  or  conser- 
vation restrictions.  Linkage  is  most  obviously 
valuable  along  major  streams  and  rivers.  One 
of  the  major  benefits  of  linked  open  areas  is 
increased  accessibility  to  the  region's  open 
space  and  recreation  areas.  It  will  penetrate 
into  many  communities  and  neighborhoods, 
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thus  linked  open  space  provides  the  oppor- 
tunity for  alternative  modes  of  travel  to  major 
parks  and  interest  areas  within  the  region.  The 
pedestrian  trail  and  the  bicycle  become  more 
feasible  modes  of  travel  than  would  be  the 
case  if  the  region's  recreation  areas  were 
scattered  and  not  connected. 

Concept  3— Local  Open  Space  and 
Recreation  Plans 

This  plan  reflects  decisions  and  priorities 
found  in  local  open  space  plans  of  the  MAPC 
member  communities.  Where  potential  open 
space/recreation  projects  overlapped  local 
boundaries,  regional  policies  and  objectives 
were  used  to  determine  the  final  form  of  the 
proposal. 

Concept  4  — Private  Open  Space  and 
Recreation  Areas 

Private  open  space  and  recreation  areas  are 
included  in  the  proposed  regional  open  space/ 
recreation  plan.  This  includes  land  held  by  the 
Trustees  of  Reservations.  Audubon  Society. 
Essex  County  Greenbelt  Association,  and 
other  tax  exempt  charitable  organizations. 

Property  of  private  organizations  where 
public  use  is  allowed  is  included  as  part  of  the 
regional  plan  with  the  stipulation  that  these 
areas  should  be  restricted  by  easements  or 
brought  under  public  control  if  the  reuse  or 
sale  of  the  property  will  result  in  a  non-open 
space/recreation  use.  This  action  is  not  antici- 
pated, but  due  to  the  great  service  the  lands  of 


private  organization  provide  the  public,  these 
lands  should  never  be  diverted  for  non-open 
space  and  recreation  use. 

The  proposed  regional  open  space  and 
recreation  system  cannot  easily  be  categorized  in 
classical  planning  design  terms  (greenbelt.  ma- 
trix, web.  etc.)  because  it  has  been  developed 
without  any  attempt  to  superimpose  these  criter- 
ia on  the  region.  The  plan  gives  shape  and  form 
to  urban  development  and  does: 

1.  Preserve  the  significant  natural  areas  of 
the  region. 

2.  Protect  the  environmentally  sensitive 
areas. 

3.  Provide  adequate  open  space  acreage  for 
passive  and  active  recreation  oppor- 
tunities for  projected  population. 

4.  Disperse  open  space  and  recreation  bene- 
fits more  equally  throughout  the  region. 

The  proposed  regional  open  space/recrea- 
tion plan  consists  of  approximately  215.000  acres 
of  which  68.000  are  already  in  some  form  of 
public  ownership.  Except  for  those  areas  that  are 
now  used  for  public  purposes,  the  remaining 
147.000  acres  should  be  brought  under  some  form 
of  public  control  or  ownership  during  the  next 
fifteen  years. 

The  natural  characteristics  of  the  proposed 
acquisitions  and  regulated  areas  and  suggested 
uses  of  the  additional  acreage  vary.  Some  of  the 
recommended  sites  must  be  developed  to  meet 
active  recreation  needs,  while  others  should  be 
developed  for  passive  recreation  pursuits. 

Still  others  should  be  protected  for  wildlife 
management,  water  supply  and  strict  conserva- 
tion purposes.  The  difference  in  the  intensity  of 
use  of  the  proposed  acreage  will  be  indicated  in 
the  narrative  portions  of  the  plan  which  discuss 
individual  recommendations. 

Plan  Objectives 

To  aid  in  the  formation  of  a  regional  open  space/ 
recreation  plan  that  will  provide  the  residents  of 
the  MAPC  area  the  opportunity  to  derive  the 
open  space/recreation  benefits  inherent  in  their 
natural  surroundings,  the  following  objectives 
are  presented: 

•  Alleviate  the  discrepancies  between  the 
distribution  of  the  region's  population 
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encouraged  to  participate  in  all  decisions 
regarding  the  implementation  of  the 
plan. 

•  Clearinghouse 

The  open  space  and  recreation  plans  and 
policies  of  all  local,  regional,  state  and 
private  charitable  agencies  should  be 
coordinated  so  that  priority  projects  can 
be  more  easily  implemented.  A  first  step 
in  this  direction  is  the  necessity  to 
streamline  avenues  of  communication 
between  state  and  local  agencies  and 
private  charitable  agencies  so  that  infor- 
mation and  proposals  can  be  more  easily 
exchanged.  Organization  and  operation 
of  the  clearinghouse  should  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  Secretary  of  En- 
vironmental Affairs.  The  EOEA  should 
act  as  a  clearinghouse  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  information  and  proposals,  and 
for  agreement  on  procedures  and  leader- 
ship in  projects. 

•  Education  and  Interpretation 

Public  education  and  interpretation  pro- 
grams that  expose  people  to  the  natural 
history  of  the  region  as  well  as  recrea- 
tional opportunities  available  to  them 
should  be  encouraged.  This  policy  also 
extends  to  encouraging  public  volunteer 
efforts  to  maintain  and  restore  public 
open  spaces. 

•  Diversion  of  Public  Land 

The  Council  supports  all  existing  laws 
that  prohibit  the  diversion  of  public 
open  space  for  any  use,  unless  it  can  be 
shown  to  be  a  public  necessity.  Also,  the 
Council  would  support  new  legislation 
that  would  further  prevent  the  diversion 
of  public  open  spaces.  Specifically,  the 
Council  supports  legislation  that  would 
prohibit  public  agencies  from  construct- 
ing active  recreation  facilities  on  passive 
open  space  areas  owned  and  operated  by 
regional  and  state  agencies. 

•  Maximum  Use 

Where  there  is  a  scarcity  of  public  open 
space,  more  extensive  use  of  existing 
public  open  space  should  be  considered. 
This  may  involve  night  use  (lighting)  of 


some  facilities  and  more  on  site  supervi- 
sion. 

•  Access 

Regional  open  space/recreation  areas 
should  be  more  accessible  by  various 
forms  of  mass  transportation,  i.e.,  rail 
rapid  transit,  suburban  rail,  regularly 
scheduled  buses  and  chartered  buses. 
Also,  the  use  of  the  bicycle  as  an 
alternative  mode  of  travel  to  recreation 
areas  should  be  encouraged  with  proper 
planning  and  facilities. 

•  Priority 

Areas  intended  to  provide  open  space 
and  recreation  for  regional  use  should  be 
assigned  top  priority  by  all  public  and 
private  agencies  concerned  with  the 
protection  and  purchase  of  open  space. 

Quantity 

•  Acquisition 

Fee  simple  acquisition  and  conservation 
restrictions  should  be  the  basic  methods 
utilized  to  implement  the  proposals  set 
forth  in  this  report. 

•  Linear  Parks 

Linear  parks  should  be  encouraged  as 
part  of  all  proposed  transportation  im- 
provements. In  many  instances,  existing 
open  spaces  can  be  physically  linked  by 
designing  linear  parks  into  proposed 
transportation  improvements.  On  a  local 
level,  the  Town  of  Arlington  is  working 
to  link  many  existing  parks  through  the 
use  of  a  linear  park  over  the  right  of  way 
for  the  proposed  Red  Line  Extension. 

•  Wetlands 

Those  areas  defined  in  state  laws  and 
regulations  as  inland  wetlands  and 
coastal  wetlands  should  be  publicly 
regulated  through  orders  or  zoning  and 
where  necessary,  acquired  either  in  fee 
or  under  a  conservation  restriction. 

•  Maximization  of  Potential 

Areas  such  as  power  line  rights  of  way, 
large  commercial  and  public  parking 
lots,  watershed  lands  and  water  supply 
areas  should  be  considered  for  recrea- 
tion use. 
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•  Multiple  Use  and  Water  Supply 

The  multiple  use  of  all  existing  public 
open  spaces  related  to  water  supply 
areas  should  be  encouraged  wherever 
possible. 

In  the  short  term,  multiple  use  of 
water  supply  areas  should  be  considered 
only  for  the  land  surrounding  the  water 
area.  If.  in  the  future,  water  supplies  are 
fully  treated  and  it  can  be  shown  that 
water  quality  will  not  be  adversely 
impacted,  water  contact  recreation 
should  be  considered.  In  all  cases,  where 
watershed  or  water  resource  areas  are 
used  for  recreation  purposes  they  should 
be  supervised  by  local  or  state  agencies. 

•  Dense  Urban  Areas 

Because  of  the  level  of  population  densi- 
ty and  the  accompanying  lack  of  open 
land,  the  special  needs  of  densely  settled 
urban  areas  should  be  emphasized.  Re- 
habilitation of  existing  urban  parks  and 
playgrounds  must  be  seen  as  important 
parts  of  the  open  space  plan.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  this  policy,  special  attention 
should  also  be  given  to  those  suburban 
areas  under  strong  development  pres- 
sure; so  that  the  mismanagement  of 
open  space/recreation  areas  which  has 
occurred  in  the  urban  areas  will  not  be 
repeated  in  the  suburbs. 

•  Private,  Charitable  and  Religious 
Holdings 

Existing  private  open  space  which  can 
be  classified  as  a  recreationally  or  eco- 
logically critical  area  should  be  included 
as  part  of  local  and  regional  open  space 
plans.  Owners  of  these  properties  should 
consider  the  use  of  conservation  restric- 
tions and/or  planned  unit  development 
zoning  in  an  attempt  to  maintain  the 
general  character  of  the  area. 

•  Gardening 

Activities  such  as  gardening  should  be 
encouraged  by  all  local  and  regional 
groups  as  a  means  of  educating  the 
citizenry  about  natural  processes,  and  as 
a  form  of  recreation  that  can  be  enjoyed 
by  many  people  for  minimal  costs. 


Quality 

•  Planned  Unit  Development— Cluster 
Zoning 

All  communities  should  amend  their 
zoning  bylaws  to  permit  planned  unit 
development  (P.U.D.)  as  allowed  under 
state  zoning  enabling  legislation  Chapter 
808.  This  method  of  zoning  will  provide 
communities  with  the  ability  to  preserve 
important  open  areas,  and  it  will  encour- 
age new  development  that  is  harmo- 
nious with  the  natural  surroundings. 

•  Historic  Areas 

Historic  buildings  and  locations 
throughout  the  region  should  be  pro- 
tected and  integrated  with  the  regional 
open  space  plan.  The  establishment  of 
historic  districts  as  provided  under  Gen- 
eral Laws  Chapter  40C  should  be  en- 
couraged by  all  government  agencies. 
Also,  the  efforts  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historic  Commission  should  be  sup- 
ported by  all  local  historic  groups. 

•  Urban  Design 

In  an  effort  to  enhance  the  urban  physi- 
cal environment,  the  MAPC  supports 
urban  design  techniques  such  as  sign 
laws,  architectural  review  boards,  off- 
street  parking  and  restrictions  on  out- 
door advertising. 

•  Pollution  Abatement 

In  order  to  meet  increasing  recreation 
needs,  a  program  to  reduce  pollution  in 
inland  and  coastal  waters  must  be  de- 
veloped. Additional  protection  measures 
are  necessary  along  river  banks,  coastal 
marshes  and  harbor  fronts. 

•  Maintenance 

Strong  and  effective  maintenance  pro- 
grams should  be  developed  at  the  local, 
state  and  regional  levels.  The  regional 
open  space  and  recreation  plan  must 
have  appropriate  funding  from  state  and 
local  agencies  to  allow  it  to  maintain 
standards  of  excellence  and  physical 
attractiveness. 
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The  following  chapter  is  concerned  with  the 
coastal  resources  of  the  MAPC  region.  It  is 
divided  into  three  sections: 

1.  An  introductory  narrative  highlighting 
major  issues  confronting  the  region  due 
to  past  and  present  use  of  the  coastline. 

2.  Policy  statements  that  provide  guidelines 
for  future  use  of  coastal  resources. 

3.  A  program  for  the  coast  consisting  of 
major  open  space  and  recreation  pro- 
posals of  state,  regional  and  local  agen- 
cies. 
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Background 

In  1972  the  United  States  Congress,  recognizing 
the  value  of  the  nation's  coastline,  passed  the 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  (CZM).  Under 
the  program,  states  first  receive  planning  grants 
to  develop  a  coastal  management  program.  Once 
the  program  is  approved,  the  states  will  receive 
grants  to  administer  the  program. 

In  Massachusetts  a  task  force,  under  the 
aegis  of  the  Executive  Office  of  Environmental 
Affairs,  was  formed  in  January  1974  to  provide 
overall  direction  to  the  coastal  zone  management 
effort.  Eventually,  this  program  will  provide 
guidelines  for  coastal  development  and  will 
make  important  recommendations  concerning 
the  location  of  coastal  oriented  facilities  such  as 
nuclear  power  plants,  oil  storage  facilities,  and 
off  shore  tanker  terminals. 

In  Massachusetts,  the  Coastal  Zone  Manage- 
ment Program  will  have  to  consider  all  compet- 
ing uses  for  the  coastline.  One  of  the  purposes  of 
this  report  is  to  serve  as  an  advocate  for  open 
space  and  recreation  use  along  the  coast.  Hope- 
fully, the  final  product  of  the  CZM  program  will 
accommodate  all  necessary  land  uses  including 
consideration  of  coastal  open  space  available  for 
public  use  as  a  vital  coastal  land  use. 

The  coastline  is  one  of  the  greatest  natural 
resources  in  the  MAPC  region.  It  has  a  wide 
variety  of  natural  features  including  sandy 
beaches,  rocky  outcroppings.  salt  marshes,  sand 
spits  and  natural  harbors  all  of  which  provide 
numerous  open  space  and  recreation  oppor- 
tunities. 

Aside  from  its  natural  amenities,  the  coast- 
line  has   continually   played   a   major   role   in 
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shaping  the  pattern  of  life  and  has  great  cultural 
significance  for  the  MAPC  region. 

Considering  the  economic  and  recreational 
value  of  the  coast,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
throughout  our  history  many  homes  and  busi- 
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nesses  were  built  as  close  to  it  as  possible.  In 
some  instances,  this  has  caused  irretrievable 
environmental  damage  to  the  coastline. 

Development  along  the  coastline  and  in 
coastal  related  areas  continues  to  occur  at  a  rapid 
pace.  With  easy  access  to  the  central  cities,  more 
seaside  vacation  homes  are  being  converted  into 
permanent  residences.  Population  densities  are 
increasing  near  the  coast  with  a  resulting  need 
for  new  roads,  utilities  and  other  town  or  city 
services.  The  new  development,  in  many  in- 
stances, has  adversely  impacted  the  coastal  eco- 
system, thus  altering  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
area. 

Only  about  one-sixth  of  the  MAPC  region's 
approximately  600  miles  of  tidal  shoreline  is 
available  for  public  use."1-  The  problems  this 
creates  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  swimming 
and  water  related  sports  are  the  recreation 
activities  most  in  demand  but  with  the  largest 
deficiencies  in  the  region.  The  existing  public 
coastal  areas,  which  are  now  heavily  used,  face 
the  possibility  of  overuse  to  a  point  of  irrevocable 
environmental  damage  if  they  attempt  to  accom- 
modate future  demands. 

The  coastal  areas  must  be  regulated  so  that 
development  is  not  allowed  to  alter  its  natural 
characteristics.  Also,  more  of  the  coast  must  be 
made  available  for  public  use  if  present  and 
future  coast  oriented  recreation  demands  are  to 
be  met. 

Policies  for  Coastal 
Resources 

•     Use 

Except  for  areas  that  are  essential  for 
commercial  and  industrial  activity  and 
where  residential  development  will  not 
damage  an  environmentally  sensitive 
area,  the  coastline  should  be  used  for 
open  space,  recreation,  research  and 
aesthetic  purposes  only.  The  coastal 
plans  and  programs  of  public  agencies 
should  be  designed  to  maximize  the 
recreational  and  scenic  value  of  the 
coastline.  Local  site  improvement  pro- 


12.  High  tide  line  around  all  marshes  was  used  in  estimating 
the  total  miles  of  the  region's  shoreline. 


grams  should  be  encouraged  and  coordi- 
nated with  statewide  programs  for 
coastal  scenic  improvement. 

•  Access 

Access  to  and  use  of  the  coast  must  be 
recognized  as  the  privilege  of  every 
citizen.  It  should  be  the  policy  of  all 
public  agencies  concerned  with  open 
space  and  recreation  to  secure  a  free 
right  of  passage  between  mean  high  and 
low  water  for  public  use.  Those  areas 
that  are  ecologically  sensitive,  such  as 
salt  marshes,  should  be  exempt  from  this 
policy.  Also,  through  the  use  of  direct 
state  acquisition  and  the  state  self-help 
program,  a  cooperative  state,  local  and 
private  effort  should  be  designed  to 
acquire,  for  public  use.  as  much  of  the 
coastline  as  possible. 

•  Protection 

The  protection  of  the  coastline  and 
naturally  associated  areas.  The  coastline 
is  a  very  fragile  natural  resource,  yet.  it 
has  many  uses— recreation,  aesthetic 
relief,  food  production  and  wildlife  hab- 
itat—essential to  the  regional  economy 
and  environment.  Since  coastal  re- 
sources cannot  be  duplicated,  the  ecolog- 
ical balances  of  coastal  areas  must  be 
fully  understood,  and  laws  must  be 
redesigned  to  protect  and  preserve  our 
coastal  resources. 

Implementation  of  a  coastal  zone 
management  program  would  be  a  major 
step  for  the  protection  of  the  coastal 
area.  In  conjunction  with  a  coastal  zone 
management  program,  all  existing  laws 
relating  to  the  natural  resources  of  the 
coast  should  be  strictly  enforced. 

•  Non-Car  Access 

Public  areas  along  the  coast  should  be 
administered  to  encourage  alternative 
modes  of  access.  To  implement  this 
policy,  alternative  methods  of  travel  to 
the  coast,  including  bicycle  trails  and 
public  transit  via  buses,  should  be  en- 
couraged by  public  agencies.  Also,  the 
number  of  parking  spaces  near  public 
coastal  facilities  should  be  limited,  so 
that  impact  of  auto  related  facilities  on 
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coastal  areas  will  be  minimized.  This 
policy,  however,  should  not  be  con- 
strued to  limit  the  designation  of  roads 
along  the  coast  as  scenic  roads. 

•  Waterfront  Zoning 

To  prevent  misuse  of  developed  por- 
tions of  the  coast,  waterfront  districts 
should  be  established  as  part  of  local 
zoning  and  subdivision  ordinances. 

Special  provisions  relative  to  per- 
mitted uses,  set  backs  from  water,  archi- 
tectural design  and  public  access  should 
be  developed  by  all  coastal  communities. 
The  coastal  zone  management  program 
should  provide  standards  and  guidelines 
for  waterfront  district  regulations. 

•  Historic  Areas 

Natural  and  manmade  features  along 
the  coast,  symbolizing  the  region's  his- 
toric and  cultural  relationship  to  the  area 
must  be  made  available  for  public  edu- 
cation and  enjoyment.  The  protection  of 
historic  areas  (through  ownership,  in- 
clusion in  historic  districts,  etc.)  must  be 
incorporated  into  the  plans  and  pro- 
grams of  public  agencies  involved  with 
public  open  space  and  recreation  along 
the  coast. 

Program 

The   following   program   illustrates   the   major 
projects  recommended  for  the  coast.  It  is  divided 


into  three  sections  — Boston  Harbor.  North  Shore 
and  South  Shore.  The  general  guideline  for  the 
program  is  to  provide  as  much  public  shoreline 
as  possible  without  putting  impossible  restric- 
tions on  vital  competing  uses. 

Boston  Harbor 

Boston  Harbor  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
resources  in  the  MAPC  region.  Its  islands  and 
shores  have  been  intimately  connected  with  the 
development  of  Boston  for  more  than  300  years. 
Because  of  its  splendid  harbor.  Boston  became  a 
major  port  during  the  Colonial  era  and  is  rich  in 
historical  significance. 

Because  of  numerous  factors,  there  has  been 
a  rapid  decay  and  deterioration  of  the  harbor 
during  the  past  50  years.  In  addition,  the  recent 
closing  of  U.S.  Naval  facilities  in  Boston  mark  the 
first  time  in  the  post-revolutionary  period  that 
Boston  has  not  been  a  U.S.  Navy  port.  Today,  the 
waters  of  the  inner  harbor  are  grossly  polluted 
and  burdened  with  debris.  Many  of  its  wharves 
have  been  demolished  or  burned  out.  Recreation 
facilities  are  inadequate  and.  in  some  portions, 
non-existent. 

The  revitalization  of  the  harbor  is  a  great 
challenge  and  a  unique  opportunity  to  meet  the 
water  oriented  recreation  needs  of  the  MAPC 
area  while  conserving  valuable  marine  resources 
and  creating  a  desirable  waterfront  setting  for 
surrounding  residential,  commercial  and  indus- 
trial uses. 
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LAND     CREATION     IN     BOSTON     HARBOR    1800/1960 
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1800  -  1850 
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BOSTON     HARBOR 
Proposal   Locations 


(1)  Charlestown  Navy  Vard-Charlestown 

Charlestown  is  a  densely  settled  urban  area  with 
little  open  space  for  recreation  use.  The  present 
Charlestown  residents  do  not  have  access  to  the 
shoreline,  although  Charlestown's  history  is 
closely  associated  with  the  sea.  With  the  recent 
closing  of  the  Charlestown  Navy  Yard,  however, 


there  exists  an  opportunity  to  rectify  the  prob- 
lems mentioned  above. 

The  Department  of  Defense  will  develop  a 
27-acre  portion  of  the  former  navy  yard  for  park 
and  historic  purposes.  The  MAPC  endorses  this 
action  and  urges  the  City  of  Boston  to  work  with 
the  federal  authorities  to  make  the  park  a  reality. 
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The  theme  of  the  park  will  be  the  history  of  the 
former  Navy  yard  and  the  career  of  the  U.S.S. 
Constitution.  "Old  Ironsides"  .  The  U.S.S.  Con- 
stitution, commissioned  in  1797.  was  victorious 
in  41  naval  battles.  It  has  been  visited  by  millions 
of  Americans  from  across  the  nation  and  is  an 
important  national  historic  treasure. 

The  proposed  park  will  emphasize  naval 
history,  but  it  will  also  provide  areas  for  passive 
recreation  including  picnicking,  strolling  and 
viewing  the  harbor. 

While  the  park  will  draw  people  from 
beyond  the  region  and  the  state,  it  will  also  serve 
a  local  function.  It  will  provide  Charlestown  with 
easily  accessible  open  space,  something  it  now 
lacks.  Thus,  the  proposed  park,  while  regional  in 
importance,  will  help  to  alleviate  the  open  space/ 
recreation  problems  of  Charlestown. 

(2)  Chelsea  Naval  Hospital— Chelsea 

Like  Charlestown.  Chelsea  is  a  densely  popu- 
lated urban  area  severely  lacking  in  open  space 
and  recreation  facilities.  It  also  has  historically 
been  associated  with  the  sea.  but  has  no  public 
access  to  its  surrounding  waters.  The  recent 
closing  of  the  Chelsea  Naval  Hospital  presents  an 
opportunity  to  rectify  the  open  space  and  recrea- 
tion deficiencies  existing  in  Chelsea. 

In  conjunction  with  the  City  of  Chelsea,  the 
MAPC  recommends  that  the  relatively  flat 
southern  and  western  portions  of  the  site's 
shoreline  be  developed  as  a  multi-use  waterfront 
park  (approximately  20  acres).  The  area  of  the 
proposed  park  now  contains  military  housing 
(mostly  wood  frame)  and  recreation  areas,  two 
tennis  courts,  basketball  courts,  baseball  dia- 
monds,   a    football    field,    walking    paths    and 


benches.  By  upgrading  the  existing  recreation 
facilities  and  providing  waterfront  trail  and 
picnic  areas  the  proposed  park  could  provide 
Chelsea  residents  with  numerous  active  and 
passive  recreation  opportunities. 

For  the  proposed  park  to  function  ade- 
quately, it  must  have  sufficient  access.  The  main 
entrance  to  the  former  Naval  Hospital  is  located 
under  the  Mystic  River  Bridge.  Because  of 
probable  development  on  other  portions  of  the 
former  Naval  Hospital  site,  this  road  will  not  be 
adequate  for  the  proposed  park  since  all  potential 
park  users  would  have  to  pass  through  the  new 
development  to  get  to  the  park.  This  additional 
traffic  (pedestrian  or  vehicular)  could  seriously 
endanger  the  development  potential  of  the 
remaining  82  acres  of  the  hospital  site. 

MAPC  recommends  that  the  auxiliary  en- 
trance (now  closed)  located  off  of  the  extreme 
southern  portion  of  Broadway,  be  studied  as  a 
possible  park  entrance.  It  is  suggested  that  a 
small  parking  lot  could  be  developed  at  the 
junction  of  Broadway  and  the  auxiliary  entrance 
so  that  people  who  arrive  by  car  will  be  able  to 
park  and  walk,  instead  of  driving  into  the 
recreation  area.  The  link  between  the  former 
naval  hospital  grounds  and  Broadway  is  vital, 
because  without  it  the  area  of  the  proposed  park 
would  be  almost  inaccessible  to  the  public. 

(3)  Downtown  Waterfront— Boston 

The  area  known  as  the  downtown  waterfront  is 
probably  the  most  historic  area  in  Boston  Harbor. 
From  Long  Wharf  and  Great  Cove.  Boston 
carried  on  trade  and  commerce  with  the  world. 
Presently,  the  area  is  being  redeveloped  in  an 
attempt  to  restore  it  to  its  former  prominence. 
Most  of  the  new  development  is  residential  and 
commercial  in  nature. 

Open  space/recreation  facilities  are  also 
being  developed  along  the  downtown  water- 
front. The  major  project  is  a  4-acre  park  between 
Long  and  Lewis  Wharves  being  constructed  by 
the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority.  A  major 
theme  for  open  space  and  recreation  develop- 
ment for  this  area  has  been  "the  walk  to  the  sea 
concept."  It  consists  of  a  traffic  free  pedestrian 
park  constructed  between  Government  Center 
and  Long  Wharf,  which  would  visually  link 
downtown  Boston  with  its  waterfront.  The  new 
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park  designed  by  the  Boston  Redevelopment 
Authority  provides  new  impetus  to  this  idea,  and 
essentially  carries  it  out.  except  for  the  formida- 
ble barrier  of  the  elevated  Central  Artery.  None- 
theless, the  MAPC  supports  the  development  of 
a  new  waterfront  park,  which  serves  not  only  the 
downtown  but  the  residents  of  the  North  End  as 
well.  The  new  park  will  be  a  catalyst  for  further 
redevelopment  of  the  downtown  waterfront  and 
help  restore  an  historical  section  of  the  city  to  a 
position  of  importance  once  again. 

(4)  Belle  Isle  Marsh— Revere,  Winthrop, 
Boston 

The  Belle  Isle  Marsh  should  be  preserved  for 
conservation  purposes.  This  salt  water  marsh, 
located  in  Revere.  Winthrop  and  East  Boston, 
has  numerous  valuable  forms  of  marine  life  and 
is  one  of  the  last  significant  salt  marshes  on 
Boston  Harbor.  The  MAPC  recommends  that 
two  avenues  of  protection  be  explored  for  this 
area.  First,  the  Metropolitan  District  Commission 
should  examine  the  possibility  of  acquiring  Belle 
Isle  Marsh  and  maintaining  it  as  a  natural 
environment  area.  Second,  if  acquisition  is  not 
possible  or  only  as  a  long  term  proposition,  it  is 
recommended  that  the  Boston.  Winthrop  and 
Revere  Conservation  Commissions  act  to  se- 
verely restrict  all  future  development  that  might 
adversely  effect  the  marsh. 

The  former  site  of  the  Suffolk  Downs  Drive- 
in  theatre  (27±  acres)  is  an  example  of  why 
restrictions  should  be  stringent.  Originally,  this 
site  was  part  of  Belle  Isle  Marsh,  but  extensive 
filling  has  precluded  any  opportunity  for  this 
area   to  revert  back  to  marsh  land.   Industrial 


development  of  this  site  could  have  severe 
adverse  affect  on  the  ecological  balance  of  the 
remaining  marshland.  Boston,  therefore,  should 
allow  reuse  of  this  site  only  if  the  proposed 
project  can  be  shown  to  be  ecologically  safe. 

(5)  Constitution  Beach  —  Boston 

Constitution  Beach,  along  the  eastern  shore  of 
East  Boston,  is  operated  by  the  Metropolitan 
District  Commission.  This  beach  provides  swim- 
ming facilities  for  one  of  the  most  open  space 
deficient  and  densely  populated  districts  in 
Boston.  Its  continued  existence  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  residents  of  the  area.  The  MDC  is 
presently  upgrading  and  redesigning  many  of  the 
support  facilities  at  Constitution  Beach,  which 
will  significantly  improve  the  recreation  value  of 
this  area. 

Water  quality  is  a  continuing  problem  for 
this  beach.  Presently,  it  is  acceptable  for  human 
recreation,  although  there  have  been  periods  in 
the  recent  past  where  it  has  failed  to  meet  these 
standards.  Much  of  the  problem  is  due  to  the 
combined  surface  water  and  sewer  system  of 
East  Boston  which  discharges  directly  into  the 
bay  during  periods  of  overflow.  Obviously,  any 
new  development  that  is  linked  to  the  present 
system  will  exacerbate  the  problem.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  Boston  not  allow  any  new  develop- 
ment in  East  Boston  to  use  the  sewer  system  in 
question  until  such  time  as  new  capacity  or 
treatment  facilities  can  be  provided. 

The  tenuous  condition  of  the  beach's  water 
quality  also  demands  that  no  new  filling  of  the 
bay  in  which  Constitution  Beach  is  located  be 
permitted.  Any  additional  filling  will  reduce  the 
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flushing  action  of  the  bay  and  possibly  increase 
pollution  to  unsafe  levels. 

The  MAPC.  therefore,  recommends  con- 
tinued maintenance  of  this  area  and  a  strong 
effort  to  improve  water  quality. 

(6)  Dorchester  Bay  Reservation— Boston 

The  1969  MAPC  Open  Space  and  Recreation 
Plan  and  the  Boston  Conservation  Commission 
have  recommended  the  shoreline  of  Dorchester 
as  a  potential  harbor  front  reservation. 

Many  of  the  areas  included  as  part  of  this 
proposal  are  already  under  some  form  of  public 
control;  for  example,  the  South  Boston  Beaches. 
Tenean  and  Malibu  Beaches.  The  concept  of 
linking  the  existing  public  areas  by  acquiring  the 
private  lands  now  separating  them  would 
provide  the  region's  residents  with  a  coastal  park 
that  has  a  wide  variety  of  recreation  oppor- 
tunities. 

The  coastline  from  the  South  Boston  Beach- 
es to  Columbia  Point  and  Tenean  and  Malibu 
Beaches  should  be  controlled  by  the  public  and 
designed  as  a  unit,  as  the  Dorchester  Bay 
Reservation.  Considering  cost  of  coastal  proper- 
ty, this  proposal  should  be  a  long  term  project  of 
the  Metropolitan  District  Commission. 

(7)  Wollaston  Beach— Quincy 

Located  in  Quincy.  this  MDC  facility  is  one  of  the 
more  heavily  used  beaches  on  the  South  Shore. 
Its  scenic  value  has  been  significantly  reduced  by 
the  location  of  roads  which  are  extremely  close 
to  the  shoreline.  Despite  this,  the  area  remains 
extremely  popular. 

Continued  maintenance  of  Wollaston  Beach 
is  essential.  Included  in  a  maintenance  program, 
the  MAPC  recommends  a  renewal  of  the  beach 
cover,  which  recent  observation  has  shown  to  be 


heavily  laden  with  debris  and  marine  plant  life. 
Also,  all  methods  of  visually  enhancing  the 
beach  area  should  be  explored  by  the  MDC  and 
implemented,  if  feasible.  With  a  vigorous  main- 
tenance effort.  Wollaston  Beach  will  continue  to 
serve  Quincy  and  surrounding  communities  in  a 
satisfactory  manner. 

(8)  Mainside  Park— Hi ngham 

On  May  12.  1972.  461  acres  of  shoreline  and  salt 
estuary,  encompassing  the  entire  shore  of  the 
Weymouth  Back  River,  were  deeded  to  the  Town 
of  Hingham  by  the  federal  government  for 
recreational  purposes.  Directly  across  the  Back 
River  in  Weymouth  is  a  park  with  several 
hundred  acres  called  Great  Esker  Park.  Taken 
together,  these  parks  create  one  of  the  foremost 
scenic  and  passive  recreational  areas  on  the 
South  Shore.  Also,  their  location,  close  to  Boston, 
greatly  enhances  their  value  as  regional  facilities 
enjoyed  by  large  numbers  of  people. 

Hingham  has  developed  a  recreation  plan 
for  Mainside  Park  (the  former  Naval  Ammuni- 
tion Depot)  and  the  MAPC  believes  that  the 
proposed  plan  will  effectively  utilize  the  site's 
recreation  potential.  The  MAPC  commends  and 
supports  the  actions  of  the  local  authorities  and 
cites  this  area  as  a  wise  reuse  of  coastal  property. 

(9)  World's  End-Hingham 

World's  End  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  coastal 
parks  in  the  entire  region.  Once  threatened  with 
development,  it  is  now  under  the  control  of  the 
Trustees  of  Reservations. 

Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  the  landscape  archi- 
tect who  designed  Central  Park  and  Boston's 
park  system,  once  designed  World's  End  for 
subdivision  purposes.  Fortunately,  much  of  the 
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original  project  was  never  implemented  and 
today  the  region's  residents  can  enjoy  this  fine 
wooded  area. 

The  area  is  a  fine  example  of  a  coastal  park 
and  is  maintained  and  managed  by  the  Trustees 
of  Reservations,  a  private  trust. 


(10)  Nantasket  Beach-Hull 

Nantasket  Beach  in  Hull  is  owned  and  operated 
by  the  Metropolitan  District  Commission.  Similar 
to  Revere  Beach,  Nantasket  Beach  is  in  the  midst 
of  a  renewal  program.  In  recent  years,  the  beach 
and  adjacent  areas  have  been  in  a  state  of 
decline.  As  a  result,  Nantasket  Beach,  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  attractive  public  beaches  in  the 
region,  did  not  provide  the  recreation  and 
aesthetic  benefits  it  was  capable  of  offering. 

Nantasket  Beach  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant natural  resources  on  the  South  Shore.  The 
MAPC  recommends  that  the  open  space/recrea- 
tion value  of  the  beach  should  be  a  primary 
consideration  in  any  redevelopment  plans  en- 
dorsed by  the  Town  of  Hull.  All  planned 
commercial  and  residential  uses  adjacent  to  the 
beach  should  not  compromise  the  character  of 
the  beach,  or  attract  large  crowds  which  may 
strain  its  capacity. 

In  past  years,  maintenance  at  Nantasket 
Beach  has  not  always  been  adequate.  Consider- 
ing the  size  and  popularity  of  the  beach,  the 
MAPC  recommends  an  increased  maintenance 
effort  by  the  MDC  to  insure  quality  public 
recreation  facilities. 

Harbor  Islands— Boston  Harbor 

The  islands  of  Boston  Harbor  have  long  been 
recognized  as  a  valuable  natural  resource  with 


vast  recreational  potential.  Scattered  across 
Boston  Harbor,  there  are  30  islands  totalling 
approximately  1,200  acres  which  lie  within  a  25- 
mile  radius  of  a  population  in  excess  of  3  million 
people.  The  Boston  Harbor  Islands  Comprehen- 
sive Plan,  developed  by  the  MAPC  for  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  in  1972,  at- 
tempts to  maximize  the  potential  of  the  Harbor 
Islands  as  a  recreational  and  conservation  re- 
source. If  developed  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
the  plan,  the  islands,  in  conjunction  with  new 
open  space  development  in  core  communities, 
would  help  to  alleviate  the  great  need  for  open 
space  and  recreation  facilities  in  the  core  area 
communities  of  the  MAPC  region.  Also,  they 
would  provide  the  residents  of  the  region  with  an 
opportunity  for  a  unique  recreation  experience. 
The  state  has  acquired  13  islands  to  comple- 
ment those  previously  under  public  control;  this 
places  most  of  the  islands  in  public  ownership. 
The  MAPC  strongly  recommends  their  develop- 
ment as  a  recreation  facility  in  the  near  future. 
For  detailed  analysis  of  the  Harbor  Islands, 
please  see   The  Boston   Harbor  Islands   Com- 
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prehensive  Plan.  DNR  1972.  prepared  by  the 
MAPC. 

North  Shore 

The  North  Shore  is  a  rugged  and  rocky  coast  with 
excellent  beaches  scattered  throughout.  The 
varied  natural  characteristics  of  the  North  Shore 


provide  numerous  opportunities  for  coastal  rec- 
reation activities. 

Similar  to  the  coastline  of  the  entire  state, 
the  large  majority  of  the  North  Shore  coastline  is 
privately  owned.  Population  in  the  northeast 
section  of  the  region,  which  includes  the  north 
shore,  is  expected  to  increase  by  25  percent  or 
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approximately  110,000  people  by  the  year  1990.13 
These  new  residents  will  exert  new  demands  for 
open  space  and  recreation  facilities,  and  a 
significant  percentage  of  the  anticipated  new 
demand  will  be  directed  toward  coastal  recrea- 
tion activities.  If  new  areas  along  the  coast  are 
not  made  available  for  the  public,  existing  public 
areas  may  be  harmed  by  overuse. 

The  following  program  is  designed  to  in- 
crease public  access  to  the  North  Shore  coastline 
as  a  whole.  This  is  an  attempt  to  meet  existing 
and  anticipated  recreation  demands,  without 
exceeding  the  capacity  of  any  one  site. 

(1 1 )  Winthrop  Beach- Winthrop 

For  a  distance  of  approximately  one  and  one-half 
miles  along  the  Atlantic  Ocean  coastline  of 
Winthrop,  the  Metropolitan  District  Commission 
operates  Winthrop  Beach  as  a  public  recreation 
area. 

The  beach  is  heavily  utilized  by  residents 
from  Winthrop,  East  Boston,  Revere  and  Chelsea. 
Considering  the  lack  of  public  coastline  in  the 
commonwealth  and  the  region,  the  MAPC 
strongly  objects  to  any  proposal  that  would 
endanger  the  usefulness  of  this  area  as  a  public 
beach.  In  particular,  the  MAPC  is  opposed  to  any 
proposal  that  would  place  an  off-shore  docking 
facility  for  oil  tankers  opposite  Winthrop  Beach. 
Oil  spills  are  inevitable  and  in  this  instance  they 
could  have  a  disastrous  impact  on  a  heavily  used 
public  beach.  The  area  off  the  coast  of  Winthrop 
should  remain  undeveloped. 

(1 2)  Revere  Beach  Reservation— Revere 

Revere  Beach,  the  first  beach  in  the  nation 
acquired  for  public  use,  is  controlled  by  the 
Metropolitan  District  Commission.  It  has  long 
been  a  popular  destination  for  North  Shore 
residents  on  hot,  summer  days.  In  addition  to  a 
long  and  safe  beach,  the  area  has  been  noted  for 
its  amusement  park  facilities.  In  recent  years, 
however,  Revere  Beach  has  been  in  a  state  of 
decline. 

Presently,  the  remnants  of  the  amusement 
park  are  being  removed  as  part  of  a  privately 
financed  urban  renewal  effort.  Since  the  MDC 


13.  For  the  purpose  of  this  plan,  the  North  Shore  includes  the 
14  coastal  communities  from  Winthrop  to  Ipswich. 


controls  the  beach  area,  they  will  work  with  the 
City  of  Revere  and  the  developer  to  arrive  at  a 
final  redevelopment  plan.  While  we  do  not 
intend  to  provide  a  detailed  redevelopment 
proposal,  the  MAPC  recommends  that  the  City  of 
Revere  and  the  MDC  consider  the  following 
points: 

1.  The  redevelopment  of  Revere  Beach 
should  in  no  way  limit  public  access  to 
the  shoreline.  Rather,  one  of  the  major 
objectives  should  be  to  maximize  pub- 
lic access  to  the  shore. 

2.  Parking  should  be  removed  along  the 
entire  length  of  Revere  Beach  and 
relocated  behind  planned  or  existing 
commercial  and  residential  structures. 

3.  A  vehicle  free  pedestrian  boardwalk 
should  be  considered  for  all  or  part  of 
Revere  Beach  Boulevard  between  the 
intersections  of  Revere  Street  and  Re- 
vere Beach  Parkway. 

4.  The  scale  of  new  development  should 
be  such  that  it  does  not  destory  the 
views  of  the  water  and  surrounding 
areas. 

5.  All  efforts  should  be  made  to  capitalize 
on  the  present  availability  of  public 
transportation  (MBTA  Blue  Line)  to 
the  site.  Public  transportation  access 
should  be  encouraged  over  the  use  of 
private  cars  in  all  design  proposals. 
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Hopefully,  a  redesigned  Revere  Beach  will 
restore  the  area  to  the  prominence  it  once 
enjoyed,  while  creating  a  new  and  exciting 
public  recreation  area. 

(13)  Saugus  and  Pines  River  Marshes  — 
Revere,  Saugus 

The  Saugus  River  and  the  Pines  River,  located  on 
the  Revere/Saugus  boundary,  drain  approx- 
imately 750  acres  of  salt  marsh.  The  marsh 
contributes  to  the  food  and  habitat  needs  of 
waterfowl,  shellfish  and  finfish.  Also,  the  marsh 
is  important  for  flood  prevention  efforts  in  this 
area. 

Despite  recommendations  for  protection  of 
the  marsh  in  the  1969  MAPC  Open  Space  and 
Recreation  Plan,  significant  portions  are  still 
being  filled.  This  is  especially  true  in  the 
southern  sections  of  the  marsh  in  Revere,  where 
extensive  residential  and  commercial  develop- 
ment has  been  permitted  in  the  past  five  years. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  local  conserva- 
tion commissions  with  jurisdiction  over  this 
saltwater  marsh  exercise  restraint  in  the  issuance 
of  fill  permits.  In  addition,  the  Executive  Office  of 
Environmental  Affairs  should  take  an  active 
interest  in  this  area  to  insure  that  the  public's 
health  and  safety  is  not  being  cast  aside  in  the 
interests  of  private  gain.  The  marshland  should 
be  clearly  identified  as  a  flood  hazard  and 
floodplain  area  on  all  local  zoning  maps,  and  its 
permitted  use  affected  accordingly. 

The  state  constructed  a  gravel  embankment 
for  the  now  defunct  1-95  through  the  marsh  and 
at  present  the  Department  of  Public  Works  is 
studying  what  to  do  with  this  embankment.  The 
MAPC  recommends  that,  whatever  the  final 
DPW  solution  is.  it  should  include  safeguards 
against  further  degradation  of  the  marsh  and.  at  a 
minimum,  should  make  provisions  to  prevent  the 
erosion  of  the  embankment  into  the  marsh. 

With  any  large  tidal  wetland  there  is  always 
the  potential  for  conflict  between  recreation  use 
and  open  space/conservation  use.  The  Saugus 
and  Pines  River  marshes  are  no  exception.  There 
are  many  small  boats  that  use  the  marinas  in  the 
Saugus  and  Pines  Rivers.  The  New  England 
River  Basins  Commission,  in  its  South  Eastern 
New  England  Study  (SENE),  recommended  that 
a  new  marina  be  developed  in  the  Saugus/Pines 


River  area.  The  MAPC  supports  this  recommen- 
dation only  if  the  proposed  marina  is  located,  in 
the  Pines  River  where  there  would  be  the  least 
danger  of  flooding  and  where  filling  would  be 
minimal.  Any  new  marina  development, 
however,  would  have  to  consider  and  protect  the 
ecological  structure  of  the  marsh,  and  its  remain- 
ing natural  characteristics. 

(14)  Lynn  Harbor— Lynn  and  Nahant 

Lynn  Harbor,  in  its  present  state,  is  a  mixture  of 
industrial,  commercial  and  residential  uses,  with 
little  or  no  continuity  or  relationship  to  the 
coastline.  The  Harbor,  as  presently  developed, 
falls  far  short  of  its  open  space  and  recreation 
potential. 

Past  MAPC  plans  have  urged  redevelop- 
ment of  Lynn  Harbor  with  an  emphasis  on 
recreation  use.  Except  for  a  newly  constructed 
MDC  fishing  pier  near  the  mouth  of  the  Pines 
River  and  a  small  public  boat  ramp  near  Blossom 
Street  in  Lynn,  no  additional  recreation  facilities 
have  been  constructed.  Considering  the  recrea- 
tion potential  of  Lynn  Harbor,  the  MAPC  reiter- 
ates the  position,  taken  in  its  1969  Open  Space 
and  Recreation  Plan.  Lynn  Harbor  should  be 
redeveloped  and  significant  portions  of  the 
redeveloped  area  should  be  used  for  coastal 
recreation  purposes. 

On  the  City  of  Lynn  side  of  the  harbor,  a 
pedestrian  boardwalk  is  proposed  from  the  Pines 
River  to  the  existing  electric  power  station 
(approximately  3500  feet).  It  should  be  con- 
structed on  the  property  now  owned  by  the 
Massachusetts  Power  Company.  Recreational 
use  of  the  utility  company's  land  is  not  unusual. 
In  fact,  where  feasible  it  is  encouraged  by  the 
Massachusetts  Power  Company.  Presently,  there 
are  minimal  recreation  facilities  provided  by  the 
company  on  the  site  of  the  proposed  boardwalk. 
While  expansion  of  the  industrial  uses  now  on 
the  site  is  possible,  the  MAPC  recommends  that 
the  company  provide  a  boardwalk  with  a  width 
of  100  feet  and  upgrade  the  existing  parking 
facilities.  If  carefully  designed  the  previously 
mentioned  proposals  can  be  implemented  with- 
out hindering  future  expansion  potential.  Also,  to 
insure  the  protection  of  this  portion  of  Lynn 
Harbor,  it  is  recommended  that  the  Power 
Company  put  a  conservation  restriction  on  that 
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portion  of  its  property  that  can  be  used  for  public 
benefit.  While  a  limited  number  of  appropriately 
designed  commercial  uses  could  be  located  on 
the  boardwalk,  it  should  be  primarily  designed 
for  walking  along  and  viewing  the  harbor.  The 
proposed  boardwalk  should  be  buffered  from  the 
existing  highway  and  commercial  uses  by  a 
screen  of  natural  vegetation.  The  remaining 
portion  of  the  shoreline  in  the  City  of  Lynn,  from 
the  proposed  boardwalk  to  Nahant.  should  be 
cleared  of  debris  and  dilapidated  buildings  and 
developed  under  the  direction  of  the  Lynn  Port 
Authority  in  a  manner  consistent  with  its  coastal 
location. 

The  harbor  is  now  used  by  pleasure  craft, 
and  there  are  three  yacht  clubs  and  five  marinas 
to  serve  them.  This  activity  notwithstanding. 
Lynn  Harbor  has  not  achieved  its  full  potential  as 
a  pleasure  craft  center.  In  past  MAPC  and 
Metropolitan  District  Commission  plans,  it  has 
been  recommended  that  the  harbor  side  of  the 
Nahant  Causeway  be  developed  for  swimming. 
Due  to  pollution  problems,  poor  flushing  action, 


excessive  costs  and  the  small  numbers  of  people 
that  could  be  served,  the  MAPC  now  does  not 
recommend  the  use  of  this  area  for  a  swimming 
beach.  Rather,  the  MAPC  recommends  that  on 
the  harbor  side  of  the  Nahant  Causeway  the 
Metropolitan  District  Commission  expand  its 
boat  launching  capability.  This  action  would 
more  fully  utilize  existing  public  property  and 
provide  more  inexpensive  boating  facilities  to 
the  general  public. 

An  imaginatively  redeveloped  Lynn  Harbor 
could  easily  provide  the  region  with  a  major  new 
scenic  coastal  area  and  new  boating  oppor- 
tunities. The  MAPC  anticipates  that  such  open 
space  and  recreation  reuse  would  also  encourage 
new  development  along  the  portions  of  the 
harbor  not  used  for  open  space/recreation  pur- 
poses. 

(15)  Nahant,  Lynn  and  Kings  Beach— 
Nahant  and  Lynn 

Nahant  Beach  is  an  extension  of  Lynn  Beach  and 
Kings  Beach,  the  latter  two  being  located  on  the 
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northern  coast  of  Lynn.  All  three  beaches  are 
heavily  patronized  during  the  summer  months. 
The  Metropolitan  District  Commission  has  juris- 
diction over  all  three  beaches  and.  because  of 
effective  maintenance  programs,  all  three  beach- 
es are  in  excellent  condition.  Spot  rehabilitation 
and  maintenance,  therefore,  are  all  that  is  needed 
for  this  foreseeable  future. 

(1  6)  Blaney  Beach  and  Phillips  Beach  — 

Swampscott 

Similar  to  MDC  beaches  in  Lynn  and  Nahant. 
Blaney  Beach  in  Swampscott  is  a  pleasantly 
designed  and  well  maintained  coastal  area.  It 
provides  a  pedestrian  walkway  along  the  coast- 
line and.  in  a  few  instances,  small  parks  with 
excellent  views  of  the  coast  and  ocean.  Recently. 
Swampscott  applied  for  federal  funds  to  acquire 


the  1.9  acre  Chick  Estate.  The  area  will  be  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  public  open  space  and 
recreation  areas  associated  with  the  Swampscott 
coast.  The  MAPC  recommends  continuation  of 
such  improvements  in  this  area. 

After  Blaney  Beach,  there  are  few  significant 
public  sections  of  the  north  shore  until  one  enters 
Gloucester.  Privately  owned  Phillips  Beach,  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  Swampscott.  is  a  long  and 
scenic  stretch  of  shoreline  which  has  potential 
for  limited  public  use.  It  is  recommended  that  the 
local  conservation  commission,  with  the  cooper- 
ation of  the  land  owners,  institute  a  long  range 
easement  or  acquisition  program  for  the  purpose 
of  opening  sections  of  Phillips  Beach  to  the 
public.  It  is  further  recommended  that  any 
support  facilities,  such  as  parking,  be  strictly 
limited  to  reduce  the  traffic  flow  through  the 
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adjacent  residential  area.  Pedestrian  and  bicycle 
traffic  should  be  encouraged.  Carefully  con- 
trolled access  to  Phillips  Beach  is  necessary  to 
insure  that  the  existing  residential  area  is  not 
adversely  impacted. 

(1  7)  Marblehead  Coastline— Marblehead 
Similar  to  Swampscott.  most  of  the  picturesque 
Marblehead  coastline  is  privately  held.  The  two 
largest  sections  of  the  coast  where  the  public  has 
access  are  Riverhead  Beach  and  Back  Beach, 
located  off  the  causeway  leading  to  Marblehead 
neck.  While  public,  they  have  limited  parking 
facilities  and  are  usually  used  only  by  local 
residents.  Chadler  Hovey  Park,  at  the  tip  of 
Marblehead  Neck,  has  a  magnificent  view. 
However,  it  has  very  limited  parking  facilities 
and  only  serves  small  numbers  of  people.  Seaside 
Park  on  Marblehead  Harbor  has  parking  facili- 
ties, but  a  very  small  harbor  frontage.  Consider- 
ing the  beauty  of  the  Marblehead  shoreline  and 
the  limited  access  to  it,  it  is  recommended  that 
the  local  conservation  commission  assign  pri- 
ority to  a  program  that  would  use  the  state  self 
help  program  to  acquire  property  or  easements 
along  the  coastline  for  public  use. 

The  coastal  area  from  Crocker  Park  to 
Peach's  Point,  including  Fort  Sewall.  Gerry  and 
Crownshield  Islands  should  be  given  high  pri- 
ority in  any  program  to  increase  public  access  to 
the  Marblehead  shoreline.  Some  of  this  area  is 
already  in  public  control  (Crocker  Park,  Fort 
Sewall  Island,  Fountain  Park)  while  Crown- 
shield  Island  is  administered  by  the  Trustees  of 
Reservations.  Implementation  of  this  proposal 
would  link  the  existing  publicly  controlled  areas, 
creating  a  continuous  coastal  park  from  Crocker 
Park  to  Peach's  Point.  Also,  this  section  of  the 
Marblehead  waterfront  abuts  a  very  historic 
section  of  the  town.  A  system  of  walkways  and 
urban  trails  should  be  established  that  would  link 
the  proposed  coastal  park  to  this  section. 

(18)  Salem  Harbor— Salem 

Salem  Harbor  and  associated  development  is  one 
of  the  most  historic  areas  in  the  United  States.  Its 
national  recognition  draws  visitors  from  all  over 
the  nation.  The  National  Park  Service  operates 
Derby  Wharf  in  Salem.  This  rehabilitated  area 
restores,  for  public  enjoyment,  the  Salem  Harbor 


of  the  19th  century.  While  Derby  Wharf  is  a 
significant  contribution  in  terms  of  historic 
preservation,  it  cannot  and  should  not.  by  itself, 
meet  the  coastal  open  space  and  passive  recrea- 
tion needs  of  the  people  in  the  Salem  region.  The 
full  open  space  and  recreation  potential  of  Salem 
Harbor  has  not  yet  been  realized.  In  1969  the 
MAPC  recommended  various  programs  to  de- 
velop more  open  space  and  recreation  oppor- 
tunities in  Salem  Harbor.  Today,  these  proposals 
remain  valid  and  feasible. 

The  MAPC  recommends  that  u  continuous 
corridor  of  open  spoce.  public  shoreline  and 
historic  sites  be  developed  from  (he  Marb/eheud- 
Salem  (own  boundary  to  the  Terminal  Wharf 
area,  thereby  skirting  Terminal  Wharf  and 
continuing  to  Winter  Island,  around  the  Neck  to 
and  including  the  shores  of  Collins  Cove.  The 
proposed  open  space  system  would  provide  a 
unique  walk  through  some  of  Salem's  most 
interesting  historic  and  natural  areas.  The  pro- 
posal would  effectively  tie  the  Derby  Wharf  area 
to  the  other  historic  and  natural  areas  in  the  city. 
It  could  also  encourage  the  growth  of  waterfront 
and  visitor  oriented  commercial  enterprises  in- 
cluding shops,  restaurants  and  marine  facilities. 

By  designing  its  harbor,  harbor  islands  and 
shoreline  for  public  use.  Salem  could  develop 
into  the  historic  and  recreation  focal  point  of  the 
north  shore. 

(19)  Danvers  /?/Ver— Dan  vers,  Beverly, 
Peabody,  Salem 

In  the  1969  MAPC  open  space  and  recreation 
plan,  the  Danvers  River  was  shown  as  a  potential 
site  for  additional  boating  and  coastal  recreation 
facilities.  The  potential  still  exists,  but  planning 
and  protection  of  the  river  must  begin  imme- 
diately. It  is  recommended  that  four  communities 
immediately  affecting  the  river,  Danvers,  Bev- 
erly, Peabody  and  Salem,  undertake  a  com- 
prehensive plan  for  the  river.  The  plan  will  guide 
all  future  land  use  decisions  concerning  the 
Danvers  River,  and  coordinate  efforts  in  use  of 
existing  laws.  Included  in  this  plan  should  be  the 
re-examination  of  previous  proposals  to  dam 
parts  of  the  river. 

In  terms  of  open  space  and  recreation,  the 
first  priority  should  be  to  insure  water  quality  so 
that  walking  and  fishing  along  the  shoreline  is 
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possible  and  pleasant.  Also,  it  is  recommended 
that  more  public  access  be  developed  along  the 
river  to  complement  the  recently  completed 
public  boat  ramp  in  the  Porter  River  and  similar 
facilities. 

Additional  open  space  projects  should  in- 
clude coastal  parks,  picnic  areas  and  walkways. 
The  entire  redesign  of  the  river  shoreline  should 
be  guided  by  an  overall  landscape  and  architec- 
tural design  plan.  Conservation  of  natural  areas 
associated  with  the  river,  such  as  its  source  in 
marshes  north  of  Route  128  in  Peabody  and 
Danvers.  should  also  be  included  in  the  plan. 
When  rehabilitated  and  redesigned,  the  Danvers 
River  will  be  an  important  new  addition  to  the 
open  space  and  recreation  system  of  the  metro- 
politan region. 

(20)  Beverly-Manchester  Shoreline  — 
Beverly,  Manchester 

The  shoreline  of  Beverly  and  Manchester  is 
typical  of  the  north  shore  with  its  rocky,  uneven 
small  sandy  beaches.  Historically,  this  area  was 
controlled  by  large  private  estates,  whose  careful 
maintenance  helped  preserve  much  of  the  natu- 
ral characteristics  of  the  shoreline. 

In  recent  years,  however,  many  estates  have 
been  sold  and  subdivided,  resulting  in  more 
development  adjacent  to  the  coast  and  a  loss  of 
natural  coastal  characteristics.  This  area  provides 
a  look  at  the  natural  New  England  coastline.  It 
should  not  be  lost  to  residential  development. 

To  ensure  the  preservation  of  the  scenic 
areas  that  are  now  privately  held,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  conservation  commissions  and  pri- 
vate charitable  trusts  acquire  lands  wherever 
possible  along  the  Beverly-Manchester  shoreline. 
In  many  instances,  some  of  the  large  landowners 
may  be  willing  to  place  a  conservation  restriction 
on  their  property  which  will  be  binding  to  all 
future  owners.  Securing  conservation  restrictions 
Manchester  and  Beverly  should  strive  to  link  the 
existing  segments  of  public  shoreline  in  this  area 
and  provide  shoreline  walks  for  the  public  as  at 
Newport.  Rhode  Island.  Also,  they  should  con- 
centrate on  those  areas  where  imminent  subdivi- 
sion will  result  in  a  loss  of  the  natural  charac- 
teristics of  the  coast.  Hopefully,  immediate 
action  will  preserve  some  of  the  most  scenic 
coastline  in  the  region  for  public  enjoyment. 


Shoreline  facilities  which  could  be  designed 
for  increased  public  use  in  this  area  should  also 
be  carefully  regulated  to  prevent  environmental 
damage  from  overuse  and  disruption  in  residen- 
tial areas.  Some  areas  should  be  developed  for 
swimming,  such  as  the  area  south  of  West  Beach 
in  Beverly:  while  others  should  be  developed  for 
strolling,  bicycling  and  scenic  views.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  cars  be  strictly  controlled  by 
limiting  number  of  available  parking  spaces. 

(21)  Cape  Ann  —  Gloucester  and  Rockport 
Cape  Ann  boasts  some  of  the  most  unique 
coastline  found  on  the  North  Shore.  In  general, 
the  coast  is  rugged  and  jagged.  However,  tucked 
away  in  numerous  coves  are  fine  beaches, 
suitable  for  walking  and  swimming.  Cape  Ann  is 
also  rich  in  history:  Gloucester  was  a  famous 
early  American  port.  Today  Gloucester  and 
Rockport  are  active  artist  colonies  and  major 
tourist  attractions.  Most  of  the  coastline  of  Cape 
Ann  is  privately  owned  and  those  areas  open  to 
public  use  are  experiencing  overcrowding,  es- 
pecially during  the  summer  months. 

Two  of  the  larger  and  more  popular  beaches 
open  to  the  public  are  Good  Harbor  Beach  and 
Coffins  Beach  (Wingaesheek  Beach).  Good  Har- 
bor Beach,  located  on  the  southeastern  portion  of 
the  peninsula,  has  a  beautiful  deep  sandy  area 
with  a  relatively  intact  primary  dune  system. 
The  area  is  heavily  used  despite  inadequate 
parking  conditions.  Erosion,  which  has  been  a 
problem  in  the  past,  is  presently  under  control 
and.  in  some  areas,  natural  forces  are  rebuilding 
the  supply  of  beach  sand. 

Considering  the  value  of  the  beach,  it  is 
recommended  that  the  city  carefully  monitor  the 
erosion  rate  in  an  attempt  to  forestall  any  future 
erosion  problems  at  Good  Harbor  Beach.  It  is  also 
recommended  that  the  City  of  Gloucester  exam- 
ine the  possibility  of  expanded  parking  facilities 
in  this  area,  while  strictly  enforcing  parking 
regulations  that  would  reduce  the  amount  of 
illegal  and  hazardous  parking  that  now  exists. 

Coffins  Beach  (Wingaesheek  Beach)  is  the 
other  major  public  beach  on  Cape  Ann.  Actually, 
the  beach  is  divided  into  two  sections,  public  and 
private.  On  a  hot  summer  day  the  public  section 
is  very  crowded  while  the  private  section  has 
very  few  users.  The  private  section  represents 
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the  last  major  private  use  area  in  an  area  of 
public  accessibility  that  stretches  from  Plum 
Island  to  the  city  owned  section  of  Coffins  Beach. 
Thus,  except  for  the  private  section  of  Coffins 
Beach,  all  of  the  oceanfront  along  Ipswich  Bay  is 
open  to  public  use.  For  all  of  the  publicly 
accessible  coastline  in  this  area,  however,  only 
Coffins  Beach  can  safely  be  used  for  active 
recreation  by  large  numbers  of  people.  The 
MAPC  recommends  state  acquisition  of  the 
private  section  of  Coffins  Beach.  This  action  will 
provide  public  access  to  all  points  along  the 
coastline  of  Ipswich  Bay  and  it  will  provide  the 
residents  of  the  region  with  a  coastal  area  that 
can  support  both  active  and  passive  recreation. 
Also,  the  new  public  beach  will  reduce  the 
severe  crowding  at  the  present  facility,  which 
may  lead  to  environmental  damage  to  the  site. 

It  is  possible  to  acquire  only  the  beach 
portion  of  the  properties  abutting  Coffins  Beach, 
although  this  may  be  a  very  long  process.  The 
MAPC  recommends  acquisition  of  the  residential 
area  which  will  allow  for  public  support  facilities 


such  as  parking,  bathhouses  and  new  roads  to  be 
constructed. 

Considering  that  the  City  of  Gloucester  now 
operates  the  existing  public  facility,  and  that  the 
state  will  have  to  operate  the  new  public  facility, 
and  provide  numerous  new  support  facilities,  it  is 
recommended  that  Gloucester  transfer  its  prop- 
erty to  the  state  and  that  the  entire  area  be 
operated  as  a  state  beach. 

The  acquisition  of  Coffins  Beach  is  the 
MAPC's  priority  project  for  the  North  Shore.  The 
demand  for  additional  beach  is  clearly  evident  in 
this  area.  The  solution  to  the  problem  is  evident, 
but  controversial  and  precedent  setting.  The 
MAPC  believes  the  needs  of  the  people  must  be 
recognized,  and  the  acquisition  of  Coffins  Beach 
will  be  a  step  in  the  direction  of  providing 
uncrowded.  pleasant  recreation  areas. 

Aside  from  the  attraction  of  its  beaches. 
Cape  Ann  and  Gloucester  Harbor  in  particular, 
are  popular  pleasure  boat  centers.  However,  to 
get  one's  boat  to  the  Annesquam  River,  where 
most  boats  are  moored,  one  must  use  the  very 
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small  Blyman  Canal  Drawbridge  over  Route  127. 
During  summer  months  the  operation  of  this 
bridge  tends  to  back  up  traffic  leading  into  and 
out  of  downtown  Gloucester  or  conversely,  back 
up  boat  traffic  when  vehicular  traffic  is  allowed 
to  proceed.  The  MAPC  supports  proposals  of  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  Works  to 
construct  a  new  bridge  in  this  area,  one  which 
will  allow  most  pleasure  craft  to  pass  into  the 
harbor  without  delaying  vehicular  traffic. 

While  Gloucester  Harbor  is  a  boating  center, 
it  has  little  public  shoreline.  It  is  recommended 
that  additional  shoreline  be  acquired  by  the  city 
along  the  harbor.  Top  priority  should  be  accorded 
to  the  Eastern  Point  area,  which  occupies  a 
position  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor.  While  part  of 
Eastern  Point  is  controlled  by  the  Audubon 
Society  and  the  Essex  County  Greenbelt  Associa- 
tion and  can  be  used  by  the  public,  it  is 
overcrowded.  More  public  acreage  is  needed  to 
prevent  overuse  and  meet  current  demand.  Also, 
expansion  of  the  Eastern  Point  open  space  and 
recreation  area  should  cause  minimal  disruption 
to  surrounding  non-open  space  land  uses. 

As  stated  earlier,  the  area  has  thriving  artist 
colonies,  and  Bearskin  Neck  in  Rockport  is 
possibly  the  most  popular.  During  the  summer 
months  it  is  severely  overcrowded  with  tourists 
and  cars.  If  present  conditions  persist,  the  quality 
of  the  area  will  surely  diminish.  Considering  the 
present  demand,  the  MAPC  recommends  an 
expansion  of  the  public  coastline  in  the  vicinity 
of  Bearskin  Neck.  The  expansion  should  be  one 
of  added  space,  not  necessarily  added  facilities, 
such  as  new  parking  or  commercial  areas. 
Rockport  is  presently  planning  to  expand  public 
access  on  the  old  Harbor  area  by  redeveloping 
middle  wharf.  The  MAPC  supports  this  action 
and  suggests  that  it  is  an  appropriate  beginning 
for  a  program  of  increasing  public  access  to  the 
coast  in  the  Rockport  (Bearskin  Neck)  area. 

Halibut  Point  in  Rockport  is  a  rugged  coastal 
area  administered  by  the  Trustees  of  Reserva- 
tions and  open  to  the  public.  It  provides  magnifi- 
cent views  along  the  Ipswich  and  Essex  coast- 
line, and  is  a  favorite  location  for  seaside  walks 
and  picnics.  The  reservation  itself  is  small  and 
has  limited  parking  facilities  for  the  demand  it 
generates.  While  parking  capacity  should  be 
regulated  to  insure  the  integrity  of  the  area,  the 


coastline  adjacent  to  Halibut  Point  should  be 
acquired  and  the  reservation  itself  expanded  to 
provide  more  picnicking  facilities.  The  expanded 
public  area  will  also  require  a  new  traffic 
circulation  system  that  allows  for  access,  but 
does  not  alter  the  character  of  the  site.  Currently, 
the  state  has  moved  to  acquire  52  acres  in  this 
area.  It  is  recommended  that  the  state  work  in 
conjunction  with  the  Trustees  of  Reservations 
and  others  to  acquire  as  much  of  the  coastline 
and  associated  uplands  in  this  area  as  possible. 

(22)  Ipswich  Bay— Essex  and  Ipswich 

North  of  Cape  Ann  lie  the  Towns  of  Essex  and 
Ipswich.  The  coastline  of  these  communities  is 
radically  different  from  that  of  Gloucester  and 
Rockport.  It  is  a  low  coastal  plain,  dominated  by 
inlets  and  the  most  extensive  salt  water  marsh  on 
the  north  shore. 

There  are  two  large  areas  in  this  region  set 
aside  for  public  benefit,  Crane  Reservations  at 
Steep  Hill,  Castle  Neck  Beach,  Hog  Island  and 
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other  islands;  and  the  Parker  River  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  adjoining  the  state  and  federal 
properties  at  Plum  Island,  operated  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  the  Interior.  The  number  of 
visitors  to  both  areas  is  limited  by  restricted 
available  parking  spaces.  Taken  together,  the 
Parker  River  National  Wildlife  Reservation  and 
Crane  Reservations  can  accommodate  a  large 
number  of  visitors;  however,  overcrowding  does 
occur  and  endangers  the  fragile  dunes  and 
nesting  areas  of  terns. 

The  wetlands  adjacent  to  these  public  recre- 
ation areas  are  privately  owned  for  the  most  part. 
The  private  areas,  however,  are  subject  to  local 
and  state  wetland  regulations.  It  is  recommended 
that  these  regulations  be  strictly  enforced.  A 
large  portion  of  the  banks  along  the  Castle  Neck 
River  are  now  covered  by  conservation  restric- 
tions donated  by  the  owners  to  the  Trustees  of 
Reservations  and  further  donations  are  antici- 
pated. Hopefully,  this  program  and  the  Coastal 
Zone  Management  Program,  which  is  just  begin- 
ning in  Massachusetts,  will  provide  further 
protection  for  these  valuable  wetland  areas. 

As  we  have  seen,  there  are  local,  state  and 
federal  regulations  concerning  wetlands.  Up- 
lands, however,  rarely  have  such  protective 
regulations,  even  though  they  should  be  pro- 
tected because  of  their  ability  to  safely  absorb 
much  of  the  demand  for  active  recreation  that 
occurs  near  coastal  locations.  Presently,  acquisi- 
tion, easement,  zoning  or  gifts  are  the  only 
methods  available  to  protect  uplands  associated 
with  the  coast.  An  area  of  particular  beauty  and 
passive  recreation  potential  that  has  recently 
been  protected  by  gift  (via  the  Trustees  of 
Reservations)  is  Hog  Island.  This  area  is  located 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Essex  and  Castle  Neck 
Rivers,  and  is  one  of  the  most  dramatic  glacial 
drumlins  on  the  entire  Massachusetts  coastline. 
About  half  of  the  island  is  heavily  forested,  but 
there  are  enough  cleared  areas  to  provide  mag- 
nificent views  of  the  coastal  marshes  of  Essex 
and  Ipswich  and  beyond.  The  MAPC  urges 
continued  cooperative  efforts  by  public  and 
private  conservation  agencies  to  protect  the  open 
space  values  of  the  salt  water  marshes  and 
associated  uplands  of  Ipswich  Bay. 


South  Shore 

Compared  to  the  North  Shore,  the  South  Shore 
has  more  extensive  stretches  of  sandy  beach  and 
relatively  good  highway  access.  These  two 
factors  combine  with  warmer  water  to  make  the 
South  Shore  coastal  area  a  truly  regional  recrea- 
tion attraction  while  the  North  Shore  tends  to 
attract  users  mainly  from  surrounding  North 
Shore  communities. 

In  addition  to  the  large  number  of  visitors 
using  the  coastal  areas  in  the  summer  months, 
the  South  Shore  area  communities  are  expected 
to  exhibit  the  fastest  population  growth  during 
the  next  20  years.  An  increase  of  200.000  is 
anticipated  by  1990.  At  present  rates  of  land 
consumption,  the  new  population  will  need 
approximately  15,000  acres  of  open  land  to 
accommodate  housing  and  transportation  needs. 

Choosing  which  land  will  be  developed  and 
which  will  remain  open  will  have  a  profound 
effect  on  the  quality  of  the  South  Shore  and  its 
attractiveness  as  a  place  to  live.  Certain  poten- 
tially excellent  residential  sites  are  also  poten- 
tially excellent  recreational  areas.  However, 
there  are  far  fewer  suitable  sites  for  recreational 
and  open  space  use  than  for  housing.  If  potential 
open  space  and  recreation  resources  are  pre- 
empted for  private  use,  the  entire  region  will 
suffer. 

Considering  the  attraction  of  the  South 
Shore  coastline,  the  increasing  population  and 
the  large  percentage  of  the  South  Shore  coastline 
that  is  privately  held,  the  need  for  expanded 
shoreline  open  space  and  recreation  areas  is 
acute.  Based  on  demand  estimates  developed  in 
the  1970  Massachusetts  Outdoor  Recreation  Plan 
(SCORP),  approximately  60  percent  of  the  new 
residents  will  choose  swimming  as  a  favorite 
summertime  activity.  Some  people  will  patronize 
freshwater  facilities,  others  will  have  private 
pools,  but  the  great  majority  will  be  looking  for  a 
way  to  get  to  saltwater.  At  present,  public 
beaches  are  too  few  to  effectively  handle  the 
demand  and  the  situation  will  deteriorate  if  new 
facilities  are  not  developed.  Boating  and  coastal 
picnic  areas  must  also  be  expanded  if  recrea- 
tional demands  on  the  South  Shore  are  to  be  met. 
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SOUTH    SHORE 
Proposal      Locations 


(23)  Duxbury  Beach— Duxbury 

Duxbury  Beach  is  the  most  prominent  and  most 
important   regional  open  space  and  recreation 


resource  on  the  South  Shore.  It  is  a  fragile  three- 
mile  sand  spit  stretching  from  Marshfield  to 
Plymouth.    The    major    portion    of    the    beach. 
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however,  lies  within  the  Town  of  Duxbury. 
Duxbury  Beach  is  operated  by  the  Duxbury 
Beach  Association  and  is  open  to  the  general 
public.  Parking  for  the  public  is  available  at  the 
north  end  of  the  beach  for  a  nominal  fee. 
Residents  of  Duxbury  can  park  on  the  beach  side 
of  Powder  Point  Bridge,  providing  they  have  a 
sticker. 

While  the  beach  is  open  to  the  general 
public,  the  total  number  of  people  using  the  area 
is  limited  by  a  variety  of  existing  factors,  most 
notably  the  narrow  access  road  through  Marsh- 
field  and  by  Powder  Point  Bridge  in  Duxbury. 
Thus,  even  on  the  hottest  days  available  public 
and  town  parking  is  usually  adequate. 

Considering  the  fragile  nature  of  the  beach, 
the  MAPC  recommends  that  the  present  level  of 
use  be  maintained.  Thus,  while  Powder  Point 
Bridge  should  be  maintained  to  insure  structural 
safety,  it  should  not  be  expanded  to  accommo- 
date increased  traffic.  Also,  the  present  number 
of  parking  spaces  should  be  maintained  or.  at 
most,  slightly  expanded. 

The  Town  of  Duxbury  has.  in  recent  years, 
been  developing  a  greenbelt  system,  much  of 
which  is  comprised  of  coastal  and  inland  wet- 
lands. Many  of  the  wetlands  included  in  the 
system  are  of  very  high  value  as  habitat  for 
waterfowl,  fish  and  shellfish,  according  to  state 
authorities.  The  major  sections  of  the  system 
include  the  Duxbury  Marsh,  the  Duck  Hill  River 
area,  and  the  area  from  Island  Creek  Pond  north 
and  east  to  Garside  and  Wright  Reservoirs.  These 
extensive  and  picturesque  wetlands  are  pre- 
served either  by  restrictive  orders  under  the 
Coastal  Wetlands  Act.  or  have  been  acquired  by 


Duxbury.  Aside  from  their  aesthetic,  flood  con- 
trol, and  wildlife  habitat  values,  these  areas  can 
be  used  for  boating  and  fishing  purposes. 

In  general,  the  coastal  marshes,  creeks  and 
estuaries  contribute  much  to  the  character  of  the 
town  and  the  shore  line  neighborhoods.  They 
also  provide  an  excellent  framework  for  the  local 
open  space  system  by  providing  continuous 
greenbelts  through  built-up  and  developing 
areas.  The  MAPC  strongly  recommends  con- 
tinuation of  the  program  to  protect  and  preserve 
the  salt  marshes  along  the  Duxbury  coast,  until 
all  of  the  ecologically  sensitive  areas  are  pro- 
tected or  controlled  by  the  public. 

(24)  Marshfield  Coasf-Marshfield 
Similar  to  Duxbury.  Marshfield  has  significant 
coastal  wetland  areas;  the  most  extensive  and 
important  is  Green  Harbor  Marsh  in  the  south- 
east portion  of  the  town.  Parts  of  this  area  have 
been  acquired  by  the  town,  while  other  sections 
are  protected  by  the  Coastal  Wetlands  Act.  It  is 
recommended  that  both  of  these  methods  of 
wetland  protection  be  continued  and  eventually 
supplemented  by  the  Coastal  Zone  Management 
Program  and  by  flood  plain  zoning.14 

Green  Harbor  Marsh,  discussed  above,  is 
also  an  important  part  of  the  proposed  regional 
open  space  plan  since  it  is  the  major  link 
between  the  Duxbury  open  space  system  and  the 
proposed  open  space  areas  in  the  South  River 
Basin.  It  is  a  key  open  space  element  for  the 
South  Shore. 

Marshfield  Beach  (Humarock  Beach)  is  one 
of  the  few  barrier  beaches  in  the  state.  It  is  long 
and  well  sanded,  and  is  a  favorite  location  for 
summer  cottages  (many  of  these  cottages  are 
located  in  the  Scituate  portion  of  the  beach).  As  a 
result,  most  of  the  beach  is  privately  owned  and 
cannot  be  used  by  the  public,  even  though 
increased  use  would  not  cause  ecological 
damage.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Marshfield 
Conservation  Commission  (and  the  Scituate 
Conservation  Commission  where  applicable)  in- 
stitute a  long  range  acquisition  program  to 
acquire  property  along  the  beach  for  public  use. 
Eventually,  this  program  will  allow  for  more 


14.  Coastal    Zone    Management    Act    1972.    See    existing 
Implementation  Techniques. 
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public  participation  on  one  of  the  largest  beaches 
on  the  South  Shore. 

While  it  is  recommended  that  more  of 
Humarock  Beach  be  open  to  public  use,  it  is  also 
recommended  that  local  authorities  with  the  aid 
of  state  agencies  set  limits  on  the  total  number  of 
people  allowed  to  use  the  facility  at  any  one  time. 
Also,  in  conjunction  with  any  design  for  the  new 
public  areas,  a  parking  and  circulation  plan 
should  be  developed  by  town  and  state  agencies 
to  insure  good  access  to  the  facility  and  minimize 
the  impacts  on  the  town's  residents. 

(25)  North  and  South  River  Marshes — 
Marshfield,  Norwell,  Scituate 

The  North  and  South  River  Marshes  total  almost 
4,000  acres  in  the  Towns  of  Marshfield,  Norwell, 
and  Scituate.  Tests  have  indicated  that  these 
marshes  rank  exceptionally  high  in  waterfowl, 
shellfish  and  finfish  evaluations.  Their  natural 
resource  value  was  deemed  great  enough  by  state 
and  local  authorities  to  be  eligible  for  manage- 
ment as  a  National  Wildlife  Refuge.  Plans  for 
their  acquisition  and  protection  have  been  de- 
veloped since  1965,  but  due  to  numerous  prob- 
lems not  related  to  the  quality  of  the  area  or  the 
efforts  of  local  agencies,  only  limited  action  has 
been  taken.  Presently,  the  Trustees  of  Reserva- 
tions protect  part  of  this  area  in  the  form  of  the 
Norris  Reservation  and,  in  general,  the  marshes 
are  protected  by  the  Coastal  Wetlands  Protec- 
tions Act.  Hopefully,  these  restrictions  will  be 
supplemented  when  these  areas  are  designated 
as  sensitive  coastal  areas  in  the  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Program.  Where  ecologically  possi- 
ble, however,  the  use  of  these  areas  for  boating, 
fishing  and  nature  interpretation  should  be 
encouraged. 

(26)  Scituate  and  Cohasset— Scituate  and 
Cohasset 

To  meet  the  demands  of  future  residents  and  to 
ease  the  burden  of  proposed  public  beaches  in 
other  South  Shore  communities,  new  public 
beach  areas  should  be  developed  in  Scituate. 
Mann  Hill  Beach  in  Scituate  is  developed  with 
private  cottages,  but  not  as  extensively  as  some 
areas  along  the  South  Shore  coastline.  It  is 
recommended  that  Scituate  adopt  a  program 
similar  to   Marshfield   and  begin   to   purchase 


beach  front  property  as  it  becomes  available, 
using  the  state  self-help  program  as  a  financial 
aid.  Some  parts  of  the  Mann  Hill  Beach  area  have 
little  or  no  development.  These  areas  should 
receive  top  priority  in  any  acquisition  program. 
Access  to  this  area  is  more  difficult  than  at 
Hummarock  Beach  in  Marshfield.  An  access 
route  would  have  to  be  carefully  designed  by 
town  and  state  officials  to  reduce  access  and 
circulation  problems. 

Eventually,  public  areas  at  Mann  Hill  Beach 
and  Hummarock  Beach  will  supplement  the 
existing  supply  of  public  beaches  on  the  South 
Shore,  and  alleviate  some  of  the  coastal  recrea- 
tion deficiencies  that  are  now  encountered. 

Along  the  coast  of  Scituate  there  are  four 
topographically  interesting  areas  with  excellent 
views  of  the  surrounding  countryside  and  ocean. 
They  are  known  as  First,  Second,  Third  and 
Fourth  Cliffs.  With  the  exception  of  Fourth  Cliff, 
which  is  now  used  as  a  recreation  area  for 
military  personnel,  the  cliffs  are  all  intensively 
developed  with  only  local  access.  For  the  First, 
Second  and  Third  Cliffs,  it  is  recommended  that 
open  space  easements  be  acquired  for  public  use 
along  the  coast,  and  in  a  few  selected  inland 
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locations.  The  easement  acquisition  program 
should  be  administered  by  the  Town  of  Scituate. 
Passive  use  by  limited  numbers  of  people  should 
be  encouraged. 

Fourth  Cliff,  however,  should  be  acquired 
when  and  if  it  becomes  available.  This  area,  in 
contrast  to  the  other  three  cliffs,  should  be 
developed  for  more  intensive  public  recreation. 
In  addition  to  public  acquisition  of  parts  of  the 
cliffs,  and  possibly  prior  to  it,  an  erosion  control 
program  should  be  instituted  to  prevent  exces- 
sive washing  out  of  the  cliffs. 

The  Glades,  an  area  of  approximately  80 
acres,  is  another  distinctive  coastal  area  in 
Scituate.  In  previous  MAPC  plans,  this  area  was 
recommended  for  public  use.  Public  use  on  a 
scale  previously  recommended  now  seems  im- 
practical. The  MAPC  now  recommends  that 
scenic  easements  be  secured  along  the  coast  of 
this  area  to  insure  the  enjoyment  of  thousands  of 
people  who  have  found  the  roads  in  this  area 
provide  some  of  the  most  scenic  views  in  the 
MAPC  region.  This  recommendation  should  be 
implemented  by  the  local  conservation  commis- 
sion. 

The  coast  of  Cohasset  also  has  many  scenic 
areas  worthy  of  note.  While  no  large  public 
facilities  are  recommended  along  this  section  of 
coastline,  there  are  numerous  small  beaches  that 
are  accessible  to  town  residents  that  should  be 
carefully  maintained  such  as  Pleasant  Beach, 
Sandy  Beach  and  Sandy  Cove.  Also,  the  scenic 
views  along  the  coast  of  Cohasset  should  be 
preserved.  As  in  other  communities,  this  will  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  local  conservation  com- 
mission. In  many  instances,  voluntary  measures 
may  prove  effective,  in  other  instances,  in  order 
to  keep  scenic  views,  the  local  conservation 
commissions  must  be  ready  to  acquire  easements 
for  the  public  benefit  or  work  with  land  owners 
to  secure  conservation  restrictions. 
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FRESH  WATER  RESOURCES 


This    chapter    discusses    the    open    space    and 
recreation  value  of  rivers,  wetlands  and  ponds. 

The  section  concerning  the  major  rivers  in 
the  region  can  best  be  described  as  a  summary  of 
other  MAPC  reports  concerning  rivers  and  their 
use.  Specifically,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Volume 
3.  the  Mystic,  Charles  and  Neponset  Rivers, 
which  contains  the  Council's  official  policy 
concerning  the  use  of  the  region's  rivers. 
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The  chapter  presents  policy  guidelines  for 
fresh  water  resources,  and  includes  specific 
policy  statements  for  the  use  of  rivers,  wetlands 
and  ponds.  Following  each  specific  policy  section 
is  a  program  of  recommended  actions. 
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Background 

The  MAPC  area  is  well  supplied  with  surface 
water  which  is  fairly  evenly  distributed 
throughout  the  various  communities.  According 
to  the  latest  surveys,  there  are  52  established 
Great  Ponds  (more  than  10  acres  in  size  in  their 


natural  state).  9  important  rivers  and  approx- 
imately 100.000  acres  of  wetland  and  swamp. 

The  demand  for  fresh  water  is  almost 
limitless  and  increasing  steadily  because  of  the 
varied  uses  of  fresh  water.  Fresh  water  is  now 
rivaling  land  as  an  environmental  problem  for 
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human  survival.  Its  primary  use  is  for  public 
water  supplies;  however,  recreation,  wildlife 
habitats,  industry,  and  agriculture  are  also  all 
dependent  on  fresh  water  supplies.  Therefore, 
fresh  water  resources  must  be  carefully  managed 
to  provide  an  adequate  supply  for  all  users. 

While  the  MAPC  recognizes  the  demand  for 
present  and  future  drinking  water  as  the  prime 
use  of  fresh  water  resources,  it  also  sees  the  need 
for  more  fresh  water  recreation  and  conservation 
areas. 

As  indicated  earlier  in  this  report,  water 
recreation  is  in  high  demand  throughout  the 
region.  Increased  use  of  fresh  water  resources 
could  alleviate  the  present  shortages  in  water- 
oriented  recreation,  ease  the  burdens  on  coastal 
areas,  and  reduce  the  need  to  travel  significant 
distances  to  water-oriented  recreation  areas. 

During  the  past  five  years,  there  have  been 
various  studies  and  programs  designed  to  in- 
crease the  supply  of  fresh  water  in  the  MAPC 
region.  While  the  MAPC  supports  these  efforts,  it 
suggests  that  future  studies  and  programs  should 
also  stress  the  need  for  fresh  water  recreation 
areas.  The  public  already  owns  large  amounts  of 
land  associated  with  watersheds.  With  careful 
planning  we  should  be  able  to  use  these  areas  for 
open  space  and  recreation  purposes. 

This  section  of  the  plan  will  focus  on  the 
potential  of  increasing  recreational  use  of  fresh 
water  resources  while  not  impeding  its  use  as  a 
public  water  supply. 

Policies 

•     Pollution 

Considering  that  many  of  the  most 
polluted  rivers  and  ponds  are  those 
directly  adjacent  to  the  greatest  number 
of  potential  recreation  users,  it  is  imper- 
ative that  pollution  problems  be  elimi- 
nated. It  is  essential,  in  most  instances, 
to  raise  and  maintain  the  standard  of 
quality  of  the  region's  water  to  a  general 
"B"  classification.  This  standard  means 
that  the  water  is: 

1 .  suitable  for  bathing  and  other  water 
contact  sports; 

2.  acceptable  for  public  water  supply 
with  appropriate  treatment; 


3.  suitable  for  agricultural  and  certain 
industrial  cooling  and  process  uses; 

4.  useable  as  an  excellent  fish  and 
wildlife  habitat;  and 

5.  contributes  excellent  aesthetic 
value.  It  should  also  be  stressed  that 
where  "A"  quality  water  exists,  it 
should  be  the  policy  of  all  agencies 
and  groups  to  maintain  this  level  of 
water  quality. 

Water  Supply  Areas 

The  ponds  and  reservoirs  used  for  public 
water  supply  are  major  open  space 
assets  of  the  Metropolitan  Area,  but  they 
and  the  watershed  lands  around  them 
are  available  for  "use"  only  in  ways 
which  will  not  jeopardize  the  quality  of 
drinking  water.  When,  as,  and  if 
filtration  treatment  and  purification  are 
provided,  water  contact  sports  may  be 
feasible. 

The  kinds,  amounts,  and  costs  of 
recreational  uses  of  water  supply  areas 
should  be  the  responsibility  of  the  agen- 
cy in  control  of  the  water  supply.  In 
most  instances  this  is  a  public  agency. 
Option  for  Recreational  Use 
No  watershed  or  publicly  controlled 
water  supply  land  should  be  altered  or 
disposed  of  in  such  a  way  as  to  preclude 
future  open  space  and  recreation  use. 
Recreation  agencies  should  have  first 
option  on  reuse  of  any  watershed  or 
water  supply  area. 
Watershed  Associations 
The  establishment  and  further  develop- 
ment of  private  watershed  associations 
with  participation  of  public  agencies 
should  be  encouraged  within  each  wa- 
tershed of  the  region.  The  associations 
should  work  with  local,  state  and  federal 
agencies  on  all  matters  affecting  water 
resources  in  their  watershed.  Also,  they 
should  strive  to  inform  and  educate  the 
general  public  concerning  water  re- 
sources. 

Management  of  Watersheds 
The  whole  watershed  is  the  natural  and 
logical  unit  for  management  of  water 
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resources.  Water  removed  from  and 
returned  to  a  river  or  stream  should  be 
monitored  and  controlled  by  one  organ- 
ization or  a  cooperative  group  of  munici- 
palities. 
Dump  Sites 

All  dump  and  sanitary  landfills  pres- 
ently abutting  riverfront  and  wetland 
areas  should  be  closed  as  soon  as  alter- 
native sites  can  be  found,  and  no  new 
developments  of  this  nature  should  be 
allowed  on  soils  associated  with  a  river's 
100-year  floodplain. 


Program 

The  Rivers 

The  major  rivers  of  the  MAPC  region  are:  the 
Mystic.  Charles,  and  Neponset  in  the  more 
densely  populated  portions  of  the  region;  and  the 
Ipswich.  Sudbury.  Concord.  Assabet.  North  and 
South  Rivers  in  the  outlying  areas.  These  rivers 


offer  great  opportunities  for  a  continuous  system 
of  linear  parks  throughout  the  MAPC  region 
which  would  satisfy  a  large  part  of  the  demand 
for  water-oriented  recreation.  The  rivers  are 
similar  to  the  coast  in  value  and  variety  of 
recreational  opportunities.  For  these  reasons, 
policies  and  programs  are  proposed  for  cleaning, 
conserving  and  protecting  the  rivers  for  public 
use  and  enjoyment. 


Policies 

•  Public  Ownership 

Public  ownership  or  control  of  river 
banks  of  all  major  rivers  in  the  region 
should  be  a  policy  of  local,  regional  and 
state  agencies. 

•  Floodplain  Zoning 

In  all  communities,  floodplain  zoning 
based  on  100-year  floodplain  records 
should  be  encouraged.  Also,  communities 
should  be  encouraged  to  join  the  HUD 
Flood  Insurance  Program. 
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Riverfront  Development 
New    development    consistent    with 
riverfront  location  such  as  parks,  picnic 
areas  and  athletic  areas  should  be  en- 
couraged by  all  public  agencies. 


Riverfront  Zoning 

Riverfront  districts  in  zoning  ordinances 
and  bylaws  that  will  require  aesthetic 
and  environmentally  sound  use  of 
riverfront  property  should  be  adopted  by 
each  community. 


WATERSHEDS 


MAPC    Boundary 
Watersheds 
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Alteration  of  Natural  Characteristics 

Channelization  projects  should  be  care- 
fully considered  and  approved  by  public 
authorities  only  if  it  is  shown  without 
reasonable  doubt  that  they  are  necessary 
for  public  health  and  safety. 
River  Flow 

During  dry  seasons  it  should  be  general 
policy  to  maintain  the  flow  of  river 
systems.  Suggested  methods  to  comple- 
ment this  policy  are  flow  augmentation 
and  control  of  use  of  underground  water. 
Run-Off 

The  quality  of  run-off  should  be 
monitored  within  each  watershed  to 
determine  its  impact  on  river  and  stream 
pollution  levels.  New  development 
should  be  required  to  restrict  run-off 
levels  by  use  of  more  natural  materials 
and  other  design  techniques  such  as 
gravel  parking  lots,  and  increasing  the 
natural  vegetation  around  any  new  build- 
ing. Existing  development  should  also  be 
required  to  reduce  their  run-off  if  it  can 


be  determined  that  it  is  harmful  and  can 
be  minimized  without  damaging  the 
character  of  the  development. 

Tributaries  and  Wetlands 

Tributaries  and  fresh  water  marshes 
associated  with  major  rivers  in  the  region 
should  be  preserved  for  conservation, 
wildlife  habitats  and  recreation  purposes 
through  the  use  of  floodplain  zoning, 
acquisition  and  conservation  restrictions. 

Pesticides 

The  amount  and  types  of  pesticides  used 
in  agricultural  areas  and  the  amount  of 
salt  used  on  roads  in  all  areas  should  be 
carefully  monitored  to  determine  their 
effect  on  water  quality. 

Private  Recreation  Areas 

Through  the  use  of  tax  incentives,  such 
as  those  provided  for  agriculture,  encour- 
age the  maintenance  and  the  expansion 
of  private  recreation  areas  along  the 
rivers  that  are  open  to  the  public  on  a 
non-commercial  basis  such  as  the  Trus- 
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tees   of   Reservations   and   the    Massa- 
chusetts Audubon  Society. 

•  Woodland  Management 

Woodland  management  programs  should 
be  designed  to  strictly  limit  the  cutting  of 
trees  along  riverbanks  by  local,  regional 
and  state  agencies. 

•  Tree  Planting 

Tree  planting  programs  should  be  estab- 
lished along  river  banks  that  have 
suffered  erosion  and  degradation  because 
of  poor  land  use  policies. 

•  Power  Boats 

The  use  and  speed  of  power  boats  on 
rivers  should  be  limited  because  of  bank 
erosion  and  danger  to  canoes  and  sailing 
craft,  while  encouraging  the  use  of  row- 
ing and  sailing  craft. 

•  Riverfront  Parks 

Certain  areas  along  the  rivers  should  be 
designed  and  managed  by  public  agencies 
as  open  areas  offering  a  variety  of  recrea- 
tional opportunities. 

•  Swimming 

Swimming  and  other  water  contact 
sports  should  be  located  in  those  rivers 
where  water  quality  and  bank  conditions 
allow.  Also,  sites  for  specific  fishing 
locations  should  be  carefully  selected. 
Uncontrolled  fishing  areas,  which  may 
cause  bank  erosion,  should  be  dis- 
couraged. 

•  Linkages 

Large  public  upland  areas  near  the  course 
of  the  river  should  be  linked  with  public 
property  along  the  river  in  an  attempt  to 
use  the  rivers  of  the  region  as  the  major 
linking  elements  of  the  regional  open 
space  system. 

•  Headwaters 

The  headwaters  of  rivers  and  streams  are 
vital  to  the  amount  and  quality  of  water 
supply  in  any  stream.  These  areas  should 
be  given  priority  in  any  local,  regional  or 
state  program  to  protect  rivers  and 
streams  in  the  MAPC  region. 


Mystic,  Charles  and  Neponset 
Rivers 

The  Mystic.  Charles  and  Neponset  Rivers  were 
the  subject  of  a  major  study  and  report  by  the 
MAPC  in  1969.  Volume  III.  The  Mystic.  Charles 
and  Xeponset  Rivers.  The  following  discussion 
highlights  some  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
1969  report  supplementing  the  earlier  recom- 
mendations with  additional  proposals. 

The  preservation  of  the  banks  of  the  three 
rivers  for  public  use  and  enjoyment  has  been  a 
major  objective  of  open  space  plans  for  Metro- 
politan Boston  since  the  original  project  for  a 
Metropolitan  Park  System  was  developed  in 
1892-93.  Long  stretches  of  these  rivers  have  been 
acquired  by  the  Metropolitan  District  Commis- 
sion and  some,  unfortunately,  have  been  sold  or 
misused. 

The  program  designates  methods  for  more 
effective  use  of  the  rivers  as  regional  public  open 
space  and  recreation  areas. 

The  Mystic  River 

The  Mystic  River  rises  in  the  Aberjona  River  and 
Mystic  Lakes  in  Winchester  and  empties  into 
Boston  Harbor.  Of  all  the  rivers  in  the  MAPC 
region  this  is  the  most  heavily  industrialized  and 
polluted,  particularly  in  the  lower  half. 

Because  of  its  use  as  an  industrial  and 
commercial  river,  few  recreation  areas  have  been 
developed  along  the  Mystic  River  banks. 
However,  above  Medford  Center,  the  banks  of 
the  river  and  lakes  have  been  part  of  the 
Metropolitan  Park  System  for  75  years. 

While  the  lower  portions  of  the  river  should 
continue  to  be  used  for  industrial  purposes,  the 
area  between  the  Earhart  and  Craddock  Dams 
should  be  developed  as  a  recreation  resource 
without  limiting  its  role  in  the  regions  economy 
To  implement  this.  MAPC  recommends  a  pro- 
gram which  includes  the  following: 

•  A  pollution  control  program  designed  to 
improve  water  quality  to  a  general  "B" 
level  of  classification  should  be  de- 
veloped by  a  joint  effort  of  the  state  and 
affected  local  communities.  The  Mystic 
River  Watershed  Association  should  be 
the  officially  designated  agency  through 
which  the  local  towns  provide  input  to 
the  water  quality  plan. 
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The  Mystic  River  and  Middlesex  Canal 
were  among  the  first  such  waterways  in 
the  nation,  and  as  such  they  are  of  great 
historic  value.  Plans  to  preserve  these 
areas  as  historic  parks  have  been  de- 
veloped and  supported  by  the  MAPC. 
These  proposals  provide  an  opportunity 
to  develop  recreation  facilities  on  land 
which  has  recently  been  in  an  aban- 
doned or  industrialized  state.  To  prevent 
diversion  to  non-recreation  uses,  the 
MAPC  recommends  immediate  deveiop- 
ment  of  the  Middlesex  Canal  as  a  linear 
park.  For  a  more  detailed  discussion  of 
this  proposal  please  see  Reservations 
Chapter— Middlesex  Canal. 


Although  the  lower  portions  of  the  river 
are  primarily  known  for  their  commer- 
cial and  industrial  uses,  there  are  many 
areas  that  can  be  developed  into  commu- 
nity parks.  First  priority  in  this  program 
should  be  assigned  to  the  shoreline  of 
the  now  deactivated  Chelsea  Naval  Hos- 
pital. When  this  property  is  formally 
acquired  by  the  City  of  Chelsea,  the  flat 
coastal  portion  of  the  site,  which  has 
historically  been  used  for  recreation 
purposes,  should  be  used  as  a  riverfront 
park  (For  further  details  see  the  program 
section  for  Boston  Harbor). 
The  western  banks  of  the  Mystic  Lakes 
have  been  fairly  heavily  developed.  This 
is  in  contrast  to  the  extensive  public  park 
land  on  the  eastern  banks  of  the  lakes. 
Nonetheless,  there  remain  areas  along 
the  western  banks  that  should  be  ac- 
quired for  public  purposes.  One  such  site 
that  has  recently  been  acquired  is  a  2.5- 
acre  parcel  in  Arlington.  While  the  2.5- 
acre  site  may  not  be  considered  "region- 
al" in  nature,  it  is  part  of  an  effort  to 
preserve  the  Mystic  Lakes,  which  have 
regional  recreation  and  historic  impor- 
tance. The  MAPC.  therefore,  supports 
Arlington's  efforts  along  the  lake  shore 
and  urges  further  acquisition  where 
possible. 

While  the  above  mentioned  project 
should  be  a  local  undertaking,  the  gener- 
al relandscaping  and  redesign  of  the 
riverfront  will  be  the  responsibility  of 
the  MDC.  The  MDC.  which  controls 
most  of  the  public  riverfront  in  the  form 
of  the  Mystic  River  Reservation,  has 
recently  announced  plans  for  a  multi- 
million  dollar  project  to  redesign  the 
reservation.  The  MAPC  strongly  sup- 
ports their  proposals,  and  urges  local 
action  to  supplement  their  efforts. 
The  tributaries  of  the  Mystic  River  are. 
for  the  most  part,  in  a  less  developed 
state  than  the  river  itself.  Many  wetland 
areas  are  associated  with  the  Mystic's 
tributary  system.  They  should  be  pro- 
tected, and  in  some  instances,  used  for 
recreation  purposes.   For  example,  the 
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Mystic  River  Watershed  Association  has 
proposed  that  Mill  Brook  in  Arlington  be 
designed  as  an  "urban  brook"  after  the 
precedent  of  the  San  Antonio  River  in 
Texas.  The  MAPC  supports  this  pro- 
posal, and  urges  similar  treatment  for  the 
Maiden  River,  the  Aberjona.  and  Horn 
Pond  Brook. 

The  Charles  River 

The  Charles  River,  lying  to  the  west  and 
southwest  of  Boston,  is  the  longest  river  wholly 
within  the  MAPC  region.  From  its  source  in 
Hopkinton  it  flows  some  80  twisting  miles  to  its 
mouth  in  Boston  Harbor.  It  is  fed  by  numerous 
small  tributaries  and  extensive  wetlands  along  its 
banks.  The  Charles  River  Watershed  consists  of 
approximately  307  square  miles  and  has  a  variety 
of  development.  Considering  its  length,  location 
and  large  population  (approximately  1.1  million 
people  within  the  watershed),  the  river  can  be  an 
easily  accessible  recreation  resource  for  a  large 
segment  of  the  metropolitan  population. 

Of  the  three  rivers  discussed  in  the  1969 
MAPC  open  space  and  recreation  report,  the 
Charles  River  has  experienced  the  most  activity 
in  terms  of  rehabilitation.  New  public  access 
points  have  been  established,  along  with  addi- 
tional boating  and  fishing  areas.  Perhaps  the  most 
important  development  has  occurred  in  terms  of 
additional  acquisition  or  restriction  of  the  river's 
banks.  The  largest  acquisition/protection  pro- 
gram was  put  forth  by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers.  The  Natural  Valley  Storage  Project 
will  preserve  8.500  acres  of  wetlands  along  the 
Charles  for  flood  storage  purposes.  This  project 
has  been  approved  by  Congress  and  is  awaiting 
full  appropriation.  Also,  the  towns  along  the 
Charles  have  developed  an  increased  awareness 
of  the  river's  intrinsic  value  and  beauty  and  have 
been  active  in  preserving  this  great  natural 
resource. 

Additional  properties  and  restrictions  have 
been  given  to  the  Trustees  of  Reservations  and 
the  Massachusetts  Aububon  Society  in  the  Upper 
Charles  section  between  the  Natick  Dam  and  the 
Norfolk  Townline.  In  that  same  section  of  the 
riverfront  portion  of  the  Medfield  State  Hospital 
has  been  transferred  to  the  Department  of 
Environmental   Management,   under  legislation 


initiated  by  the  Trustees  of  Reservations  and 
constitute  the  Medfield/Charles  River  State  Park. 
To  supplement  the  proposals  of  the  MAPC 
1969  Open  Space  and  Recreation  Plan  and  to 
continue  improving  the  recreational  and  aesthet- 
ic value  of  the  river,  the  MAPC  recommends  the 
following  additional  programs  be  implemented: 

•  Considering  the  great  recreation  value  of 
the  Charles  River  and  its  historic  role  as 
a  swimming,  boating  and  fishing  facility, 
it  is  recommended  that  a  water  quality 
program  be  developed  to  raise  the  water 
quality  to  a  "B"  and.  in  some  cases,  a 
"Bl"  classification.  It  is  further  recom- 
mended that  the  state  work  closely  with 
the  Charles  River  Watershed  Associa- 
tion to  develop  the  necessary  water 
quality  improvement  program. 

•  The  source  of  the  Charles  River  should 
be  protected.  Presently,  the  Milford 
Water  Company  controls  Echo  Lake,  the 
source  of  the  river.  The  company  scru- 
pulously maintains  "'A"  quality  water  in 
the  lake,  while  from  time  to  time  issuing 
a  limited  number  of  fishing  permits. 

While  Echo  Lake  is  protected  from 
degradation,  streams  feeding  into  it  are 
not  necessarily  safe  from  development 
and  pollution.  The  MAPC  recommends 
that  the  streams  north  of  Echo  Lake  be 
protected  by  the  Town  of  Hopkinton. 
Protection  via  zoning  may  be  feasible  in 
the  short  run.  but  to  insure  protection  the 
MAPC  recommends  that  Hopkinton  ac- 
quire the  banks  of  the  streams  with  state 
financial  assistance.  While  protecting 
the  source  of  the  Charles  River,  these 
areas  could  also  be  used  for  limited 
passive  recreation  purposes. 

With  public  control  of  streams  feed- 
ing into  Echo  Lake  and  the  continued 
management  of  Echo  Lake  by  the 
Milford  Water  Company,  the  source  of 
the  Charles  River  should  be  secure  from 
development  and  pollution  problems. 

•  The  land  now  occupied  by  the  Stigma- 
tive  Fathers  (Elm  Bank)  in  Dover  is  one 
of  the  most  scenic  areas  along  the 
Charles  River.  It  is  a  prime  example  of 
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what  the  natural  riverfront  of  the 
Charles  River  was  like. 

The  Archdiocese  of  Boston  is  pres- 
ently under  contract  to  sell  this  area  to 
the  commonwealth  for  use  as  a  location 
for  the  Massachusetts  College  of  Art. 
However,  there  are  legal  problems  and 
the  sale  may  not  be  finalized. 

The  final  resolution  of  the  present 
legal  problem  notwithstanding,  it  is  rec- 
ommended that  as  a  minimum  the  state 
should  acquire  the  land  adjacent  to  the 
Charles  River  to  a  depth  of  500  feet.  The 
Town  of  Dover  should  carefully  regulate 
the  type  of  development  that  occurs  on 
the  remainder  of  the  site  to  insure  that  it 
is  consistent  with  its  river  front  location. 

•  Cutler  Park  is  owned  and  operated  by 
the  Metropolitan  District  Commission.  It 
is  the  last  large  fresh  water  wetland 
system  within  easy  reach  of  the  densely 
developed  core  communities.  It  is  lo- 
cated east  of  Route  128,  along  the  banks 
of  the  Charles  River,  as  such  it  is  an- 
important  part  of  the  proposed  Charles 
River  Park  System,  and  the  proposed 
Charles  River  project  (see  Volume  3. 
The  Mystic,  Charles  and  Neponsel 
Rivers). 

Presently,  the  park  is  used  for  con- 
servation and  wildlife  purposes,  with 
limited  recreation  use.  It  has  also  been 
mentioned  as  part  of  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  Charles  River  Natural  Valley 
Storage  Area  Project. 

Considering  the  very  fragile  nature 
of  the  wetlands  in  question,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  outdoor  recreation  can  be  justi- 
fied on  this  site.  Therefore.  MAPC 
recommends  continued  uses  of  Cutler 
Park  for  conservation  purposes  only. 

•  The  area  near  the  intersection  of  Route 
128  and  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike 
(1-90)  was  once  an  amusement  park 
known  as  Norumbega  Park.  Through  the 
years  much  of  the  former  parkland  has 
been  diverted  to  non-open  space  uses. 

Presently,  there  is  a  17-acre  parcel 
of  riverfront  land  in  Newton  near  the 
area    mentioned    above,    that    is    being 


considered  for  private  development. 
While  much  of  the  site  cannot  be 
directly  associated  with  the  river,  it  is 
strongly  recommended  that  the  portion 
of  the  site  that  is  visually  associated  with 
the  river  be  preserved  for  public  use. 

The  proposed  public  area  can  be 
used  for  passive  recreation  purposes 
with  funding  available  through  the 
state's  self-help  program.  While  this 
project  is  small  in  comparison  to  many 
proposals  made  in  this  report,  it  is  a  fine 
example  of  local  action.  If  imitated  many 
times  over,  it  will  preserve  a  great 
regional  resource,  the  Charles  River. 

•  The  Metropolitan  District  Commission  is 
presently  considering  acquisition  of 
parts  of  the  former  Watertown  Arsenal 
that  abut  the  Charles  River.  The  MAPC 
strongly  supports  this  intention  and 
recommends  that  the  MDC  consider 
additional  acquisition  in  the  former  arse- 
nal site  so  that  sorely  needed  recreation 
facilities  can  be  developed  in  Water- 
town,  a  densely  settled  urban  area. 

While  the  majority  of  the  proposed 
MDC  acquisition  will  be  used  for  passive 
recreation  purposes,  the  potential  for 
active  recreation  should  also  be  consid- 
ered. 

•  Magazine  Beach,  named  for  the  maga- 
zine on  Captains  Beach,  is  an  existing 
Metropolitan  District  Commission  park 
adjacent  to  the  Charles  River  in 
Cambridge.  Historically.  Captains  Island 
was  the  site  of  earthworks  for  the 
protection  of  the  Patriot  encampment  in 
Cambridge  during  the  Siege  of  Boston 
(1775-1776).  The  area  was  acquired  for 
park  purposes  by  the  City  of  Cambridge 
some  80  years  ago.  Present  facilities  are 
now  being  expanded  and  modernized  to 
include  baseball  fields,  open  green  areas, 
benches,  a  swimming  pool  and  a  boat 
launch.  In  years  past,  the  area  was  a 
major  river  front  swimming  area.  How- 
ever, existing  water  quality  is  poor  and 
swimming  is  no  longer  safe.  While 
MAPC  strongly  supports  the  present 
expansion  and  modernization  of  Maga- 
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zine  Beach,  we  also  recommend  that  the 
present  rehabilitation  of  this  area  not 
preclude  the  possibility  of  reinstituting 
swimming  if  and  when  water  quality 
allows. 

Further.  MAPC  recommends  that 
the  MDC  improve  the  quality  of  its  other 
park  lands  in  the  Charles  River  Basin 
area. 

•  The  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  is 
presently  constructing  a  new  dam  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Charles  River  which,  when 
completed,  will  be  turned  over  to  the 
MDC  for  operation.  The  overall  project 
includes  an  urban  park  which  will  be 
related  to  the  Charles  River.  The  MAPC 
strongly  supports  this  project  and  the 
rehabilitation  of  this  presently  blighted 
area,  which  will  provide  needed  recrea- 
tion acreage  to  the  core  area. 

Upon  completion  of  the  project  the 
MDC  is  planning  to  extend  Charles 
River  Park  to  the  new  dam.  The  portion 
of  the  Charles  River  in  question  has 
been  neglected,  although  its  recreation 
and  aesthetic  potential  is  high.  This  is  a 
very  sorely  needed  project,  which 
MAPC  strongly  supports  and  urges  im- 
mediate implementation  upon  comple- 
tion of  the  dam. 

•  Congress  has  approved  the  Natural  Val- 
ley Storage  Area  project,  developed  by 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  which  will 
set  aside  8,500  acres  of  wetlands  along 
the  Charles  for  natural  flood  storage. 
MAPC  endorses  this  program  for  its 
obvious  flood  prevention  value  and  its 
effect  on  the  protection  of  wetlands  in 
the  Charles  River  Watershed.  We  also 
endorse  the  Corps'  efforts  to  study  the 
wetlands  in  question  and  determine 
their  recreation  potential.  Some  areas 
will  probably  be  too  sensitive  to  allow 
any  form  of  use,  but  where  recreation 
use  is  feasible  (and  does  not  limit  storage 
capacity),  we  suggest  that  passive  recre- 
ation use  be  allowed.  This  possibility 
would  greatly  increase  the  recreation 
value  of  the  river. 


•  In  recent  years,  the  Metropolitan  District 
Commission  landscaping  program  has 
resulted  in  approximately  5,000  new  tree 
plantings.  This  program  must  continue 
and  be  expanded. 

In  those  areas  along  the  river  that 
are  not  under  MDC  jurisdiction,  MAPC 
recommends  that  local  communities  de- 
velop landscaping  programs  as  part  of 
their  annual  public  works  budget.  A 
strong  local  effort  to  landscape  the 
Charles  River  will  increase  the  pos- 
sibility of  restoring  the  river  to  its 
natural  beauty.  Funding  for  such  a 
program  is  available  through  the  U.S. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of 
Outdoor  Recreation. 

Neponset  River 

Above  Route  128,  from  its  source  in  Foxborough, 
the  Neponset  flows  through  areas  that  are  rural 
and  suburban  in  character.  Although  the  river 
falls  quite  rapidly  in  the  upper  portions,  it  is 
chiefly  characterized  by  its  sluggish  meanderings 
through  Fowl  Meadows  in  Canton  and  Milton. 
Considering  the  development  along  the  river 
from  Route  128  to  its  mouth  in  Dorchester  Bay,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  it  is  heavily  polluted  in 
some  areas. 

With  proper  management  the  Neponset 
River  could  easily  serve  as  a  major  linear  park  in 
one  of  the  more  densely  settled  areas  of  the 
region. 

The  following  programs  should  be  compo- 
nents of  any  effort  to  convert  the  Neponset  River 
into  a  linear  park.  Except  where  specifically 
revised  in  this  report,  all  previous  recommenda- 
tions of  MAPC's  1969  report,  Volume  III,  the 
Mystic,  Charles  and  Neponset  Rivers  are  re- 
endorsed. 

•  A  pollution  control  program  designed  to 
alleviate  the  present  polluted  state  of  the 
river  should  be  developed.  The  goal  of 
this  program  should  be  a  general  "B" 
classification  of  the  Neponset's  waters. 
While  bank  conditions  limit  potential 
swimming  areas  along  the  river,  the 
improved  water  quality  rating  would 
allow  safe  boating  and  fishing  as  well  as 
increase  the  aesthetic  value  of  the  river. 
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It  is  recommended  that  the  MDC  and 
municipalities  work  closely  with  the 
Neponset  Conservation  Association,  the 
MAPC  and  the  communities  in  the 
watershed  to  develop  a  comprehensive 
water  quality  improvement  program. 
The  Metropolitan  District  Commission 
should  supplement  its  present  holdings 
along  the  entire  length  of  the  Neponset 
River,  within  the  Parks  District  bound- 


ary, by  further  acquisition  of  marshlands 
and  river  frontage.  First  priority  should 
be  assigned  to  the  extensive  marshes  in 
the  Canton  area.  Considering  that  many 
of  the  unprotected  marshlands  recom- 
mended for  protection  are  outside  the 
MDC  Parks  District,  the  district  should 
be  expanded  to  allow  MDC  control  along 
most  of  the  Neponset  River. 

In  all  instances,  planning  for  the 
river  should  include  input  from  all 
towns  and  agencies  in  the  watershed. 

To  fully  utilize  the  river  as  a  linear  park, 
a  bicycle  and  pedestrian  trail  system  is 
recommended.  In  lower  portions  of  the 
river,  the  trail  system  might  well  begin  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Neponset  River  and 
terminate  at  the  Trailside  Museum  in 
the  Blue  Hills.  Some  of  the  existing  MDC 
land  is  presently  sufficient  for  the  de- 
velopment of  such  a  pedestrian  and 
bicycle  trail  system.  There  are  sections 
that  will  require  additional  acquisition, 
and  for  short  distances,  the  proposed 
trail  system  must  share  a  right  of  way 
with  automobiles  (Truman  Highway). 
However,  the  amount  of  acquisition 
required  and  the  length  of  shared  right 
of  way  are  small.  The  bikeway  would 
provide  an  alternative  mode  of  access  to 
the  Blue  Hills,  the  largest  recreation  area 
in  the  region.  The  resulting  linear  park 
would  directly  link  the  Blue  Hills  to 
some  of  the  more  densely  populated 
areas  in  the  region  such  as  Dorchester 
and  Quincy. 

Along  the  upper  portions  of  the 
river,  a  trail  system  can  begin  near  the 
extensive  marsh  areas  in  Norwood  and 
Canton  and  have  as  its  focus  the  Blue 
Hills.  The  entire  system,  however, 
should  be  designed  to  make  it  possible  to 
travel  most  of  the  length  of  the  river  by 
bicycle. 

To  complement  the  trail  system, 
locally  oriented  boating,  picnicking,  and 
fishing  areas  should  be  developed  adja- 
cent to  the  river.  These  areas  will 
provide  alternate  destinations  along  the 
bicycle  and  walking  trails,  and  help  to 
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alleviate  open  space  deficiencies  in  the 
core  area. 

Since  the  present  Neponset  River 
Reservation  is  owned  by  the  MDC.  it  is 
recommended  that  the  acquisitions  and 
improvements  necessary  to  implement 
the  proposal  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
MDC. 

The  Metropolitan  District  Commission 
owns  and  operates  the  Neponset  River 
Reservation  in  Dedham  and  Canton.  The 
area  is  predominantly  wetland  with 
passive  recreation  potential.  Given  the 
fragile  character  of  the  area,  the  MDC 
does  not  allow  intensive  recreation  use. 
The  MAPC  supports  this  policy. 

However,  the  MAPC  recommends 
an  extension  of  publicly  protected  wet- 
lands along  the  Neponset  River  in  Can- 
ton. Norwood  and  Sharon.  The  new 
acquisitions  should  be  for  conservation, 
wildlife  and  river  management  pur- 
poses. To  accomplish  this  expansion,  the 
MDC  Parks  District  should  be  expanded 


by  the  legislature  to  include  Norwood 
and  Sharon.  If  this  proves  to  be  impossi- 
ble, it  is  recommended  that  local  towns 
acquire  these  areas  and  operate  them  in 
conjunction  with  the  MDC  reservation 
to  the  north. 

Considering  the  very  fragile  nature 
of  the  wetlands  in  question,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  outdoor  recreation  can  be  justi- 
fied. While  the  extension  of  the 
Neponset  Reservation  will  not  neces- 
sarily result  in  new  acreage  that  can  be 
utilized  for  intensive  active  or  passive 
recreation,  it  will  protect  the  Neponset 
River  which  has  numerous  scenic  views, 
and  result  in  better  flood  management 
programs  along  the  river. 

Ipswich,  North,  South,  Sudbury,  Assabet  and 
Concord  Rivers 

For  the  most  part,  the  Ipswich.  North.  South. 
Sudbury.  Assabet  and  Concord  Rivers  flow 
through  both  rural  and  suburban  areas.  Along  the 
course  of  these  rivers  it  is  not  unusual  to  find 
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extensive  wetland  and  agricultural  areas.  Water 
quality  of  these  rivers  tends  to  be  high  when 
compared  to  rivers  closer  to  the  urbanized  area, 
with  generally  "B"  quality  water  and  some 
stretches  of  "C"  quality.  Their  natural  setting  and 
water  quality  provide  the  potential  for  numerous 
open  space/recreation  opportunities.  In  particu- 
lar, the  river  systems  listed  add  an  important 
dimension  to  the  regional  open  space  plan  — an 
opportunity  to  enjoy  a  river  and  its  surroundings 
in  a  natural  setting. 

Protection  of  open  spaces  along  these  rivers 
was  the  central  theme  of  the  proposed  Bay 
Circuit,  and  substantial  portions  of  the  proposed 
open  spaces  have  been  acquired  by  federal,  state 
and  local  public  agencies.  Private  groups  such  as 
the  Trustees  of  Reservations.  Massachusetts 
Audubon  Society  and  other  conservation  trusts 
have  also  been  active  in  the  protection  of  these 
rivers. 

The  Ipswich.  Xorth.  South  and  SuAsCo 
Rivers  (Sudbury.  Assabet.  Concord)  are  the 
subject  of  Volume  6  of  the  "Regional  Open  Space 
Plan.-'  Volume  6  "The  River  Systems  Study." 
contains  three  reports  and  has  developed  de- 
tailed proposals  for  the  preservation  and  use  of 
the  rivers  and  their  adjacent  lands.  Although  the 
report  is  still  only  in  draft  stage,  the  reader  is 
encouraged  to  consult  The  River  Systems  Study. 
This  report  will  not  attempt  to  restate  all  the 
proposals  contained  in  that  report  but  important 
recommendations  from  Volume  6  are  highlighted 
here: 

•  The  protection  of  all  wetlands  associated 
with  the  river  systems.  In  particular, 
permanent  restrictions  are  recom- 
mended on  all  alterations  of  wetlands 
that  involve  the  headwaters  of  rivers. 
The  forms  of  protection  cited  in  the 
report  include  floodplain  zoning,  state 
and  local  wetland  ordinances,  conserva- 
tion restrictions  and  acquisition  by  pub- 
lic and  private  conservation  agencies. 

•  The  development  of  local  and  regional 
park  facilities  along  the  course  of  the 
river  under  discussion.  The  resulting 
numerous  park  proposals  would  utilize 
the  river  as  a  linear  park  with  local  and 
regional  focal  points.  The  proposed 
parks  range  from  local  fishing  areas  to 


large  passive  recreation  areas,  such  as 
Beech  Hill  in  Rockland,  on  the  North 
River  and  Bradley  Palmer  State  Park  in 
Ipswich. 

•  The  development  of  erosion  control 
programs  along  the  entire  length  of  the 
river  systems.  Natural  planting  programs 
are  preferred  but.  if  the  steepness  of  the 
bank  prevents  development  of  strong 
plant  growth,  rip  rap  techniques  should 
be  employed. 

•  Woodland  maintenance  programs  to  en- 
courage healthy  tree  growth  and  to 
create  scenic  vistas.  In  some  areas,  this 
program  includes  tree  cutting  restric- 
tions along  river  banks.  This  program 
should  be  enforced  by  the  appropriate 
state  or  local  agency  with  control  over 
the  portion  of  the  river  in  question. 

•  Public  access  points,  their  development 
and  maintenance  is  a  recurring  recom- 
mendation in  Volume  6.  In  general,  the 
public  access  points  are  linked  with 
proposals  for  new  fishing,  swimming  or 
boating  areas  (usually  non-power  craft). 

•  The  preservation  of  existing  publicly 
controlled  wildlife  areas,  and  additional 
wildlife  areas  to  be  brought  under  some 
form  of  public  regulation  or  control. 

•  Floodplain  zoning  based  on  100  year 
flood  levels  and  development  restric- 
tions that  would  allow  riverfront  de- 
velopment, only  if  it  is  consistent  and 
compatible  with  its  location. 

•  The  continuation  of  riverfront  agri- 
cultural activity,  where  feasible.  These 
recommendations  are  generally  intend- 
ed to  diversify  the  scenic  experience 
along  the  rivers  and  to  preserve  existing 
privately  owned  open  space. 

The  Ponds 

Ponds  of  more  than  10  acres  in  their  natural  state 
are  classified  as  Great  Ponds  by  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  (Commonwealth  vs. 
Tiffany.  119  Mass  300  1876  and  General  Laws 
Chapter  91  s.  35).  and  are  the  property  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Public  access  to  great  ponds  is 
defined  in  the  Colony  Ordinance  of  1641-47.  The 
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Colony  Ordinance  provided  that  no  town  should 
appropriate  to  any  particular  person  or  persons 
any  great  pond  containing  more  than  10  acres  of 
land.  It  was  also  provided  that  any  man  might 
pass  and  repass  on  foot  for  the  purposes  of 
fishing  and  fowling,  so  long  as  he  did  not  trespass 
on  any  man's  corn  or  meadow. 

The  1969  MAPC  Regional  Open  Space  and 
Recreation  Plan  illustrated  the  value  of  both 
Great  Ponds  and  other  ponds  as  open  space  and 
recreation  resources.  While  some  ponds  have 
been  protected  by  local  and  state  action  there  is 
no  program  that  can  guide  local  communities  and 
regional  agencies  in  the  preservation  and  wise 
use  of  this  resource.  In  an  attempt  to  provide 
such  a  program,  the  MAPC  presents  the  follow- 
ing policies  and  programs  as  the  basis  for  future 
actions  concerning  ponds  and  Great  Ponds  in  the 
region. 


Development  Policies 

•  Control 

Control  over  the  Great  Ponds  has  re- 
cently been  unified  under  one  state 
agency  to  insure  direct  administration 
and  non-conflicting  programs  for  use.  As 
of  July  1.  1975.  legislation  reorganizing 
the  Executive  Office  of  Environmental 
Affairs  (EOEA)  should  remedy  the  pres- 
ent confusion.  Under  reorganization. 
Great  Ponds  will  be  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  only  the  Executive  Office  of 
Environmental  Affairs.  The  MAPC  sup- 
ports this  action  and  urges  the  newly 
reorganized  EOEA  to  extend  its  power  to 
protect  and  wisely  develop  Great  Ponds. 

•  Multiple  Use 

Multiple  use  of  Great  Ponds  is  essential. 
The  ponds  provide  excellent  potential  for 
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swimming  facilities  within  easy  reach  of 
large  numbers  of  people.  Sailing,  canoe- 
ing, and  limited  motor  boating  where 
water  acreage  and  conditions  permit, 
should  be  considered.  The  development 
of  these  facilities  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  state. 

•  Right  of  Way 

The  EOEA  should  institute  a  program 
designed  to  provide  a  public  right  of  way 
to  all  Great  Ponds  that  are  not  used  for 
water  supply.  This  program  can  be  imple- 
mented by  the  state  and  local  access 
boards.  Also,  where  recreation  demand 
indicates  a  need  for  water-oriented  recre- 
ation, acquisition  of  additional  shoreline 
and  uplands  should  be  considered. 

•  Other  Ponds 

Ponds  less  than  10  acres  in  size,  but  with 
local  recreation  value,  and  man-made 
ponds  greater  than  10  acres  should  also 
be  protected  from  harmful  development 
and.  if  possible,  used  for  public  recreation 
purposes.  Depending  on  the  magnitude  of 
the  project,  local  as  well  as  state  agencies 
should  become  involved  in  the  above 
mentioned  projects. 

•  New  Development 

New  development,  such  as  parks,  picnic 
areas  and  athletic  fields  should  be  en- 
couraged by  local  public  agencies  when 
not  ecologically  damaging. 

•  Run-Off 

The  quality  of  runoff  should  be 
monitored  within  each  pond  drainage 
area  to  determine  its  impact  on  the 
pond's  pollution  levels. 

•  Pesticides 

The  amount  and  types  of  pesticides  used 
in  agricultural  areas,  and  the  amount  of 
salt  used  on  adjoining  roads  should  be 
carefully  monitored  to  determine  their 
effect  on  water  quality. 

•  Woodland  Management 

Woodland  management  programs  should 
be  designed  to  strictly  limit  the  cutting  of 
trees  along  the  banks  of  ponds  by  local, 
regional  and  state  agencies. 


•  Boat  Usage 

The  use  and  speed  of  power  boats  on 
ponds  should  be  limited  because  of  bank 
erosion  and  danger  to  canoes  and  sailing 
craft.  The  use  of  rowing  and  sailing  craft 
should  be  encouraged. 

•  Swimming  &  Fishing 

Swimming  and  other  water  sports  should 
be  located  in  ponds  where  quality  and 
bank  conditions  allow.  Also,  sites  for 
specific  fishing  locations  should  be  care- 
fully selected  to  minimize  the  potential 
for  bank  erosion. 

Program 

•  Local  communities  where  Great  Ponds 
and  ponds  are  located  should  prepare 
visual  surveys  and  detailed  land  use 
plans  for  the  uplands  surrounding  these 
areas.  Particular  attention  should  be 
given  to  lot  sizes,  drainage  and  pollution 
problems,  new  road  locations  and  scenic 
view  potentials.  Specific  regulations  for 
the  development  of  ponds  and  Great 
Ponds  should  be  set  forth  in  community 
master  plans,  the  zoning  ordinance,  and 
the  subdivision  control  regulations 
(where  existing  conditions  allow). 

No  community  in  the  MAPC  region 
has.  as  yet,  prepared  specific  standards 
on  policies  for  pond  uplands.  The  upland 
areas  are  environmentally  critical  be- 
cause unplanned  use  will  result  in  de- 
struction of  many  characteristics  of  a 
pond  and  result  in  loss  of  a  valuable 
natural  and  recreation  resource. 

•  The  EOEA  and  local  agencies  should 
institute  programs  to  acquire  land  or 
conservation  restrictions  around  Great 
Ponds,  and  other  ponds  of  scenic  and 
recreation  value.  Where  possible,  all 
acquired  land  and  restrictions  should  be 
utilized  for  recreational  purposes.  State 
and  federal  funds  can  and  should  be 
utilized  for  the  acquisition  portion  of 
this  project. 

•  Every  Great  Pond  should  be  identified 
with  appropriate  signs.  Supplementary 
signs  should  be  erected  describing  the 
natural  history  of  the  pond  and  specific 
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rules  and  regulations  governing  its  use. 
The    interpretive    program    should    be 
developed  by   the   EOEA.   and   admin- 
istered by  its  Water  Resources  Division. 
In  conclusion,  ponds  in  the  MAPC  region  are 
numerous,  but  because  of  development  patterns, 
lack   of  development    funds,   and   divisions   of 
responsibility,  ponds  are  an  underutilized  source 
of   public   recreation    potential.    If   access    is 
provided  to  these  water  bodies  and  if  state  and 
local   authorities    develop    feasible   as    well    as 
funded  plans,  the  ponds  and  their  surrounding 
areas  can  be  developed  into  a  well  distributed 
recreation  resource  for  the  entire  region. 

Inland  Wetlands 

Inland  wetlands  are  a  valuable  natural  resource 
under  constant  development  pressure.  Generally 
defined  as  any  marsh,  bank,  meadow  or  swamp 
bordering  on  waters  above  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
tide,  these  wetlands  perform  certain  vital  func- 
tions such  as  regulating  ground  water  supply  and 
natural  flood  storage  areas.  Like  the  coastal 
wetlands,  inland  wetlands  have  recreational, 
wildlife  and  scenic  characteristics  that  are  im- 
possible to  duplicate. 


Wetlands  are  a  crucial  factor  in  the  stabiliza- 
tion of  water  flow.  Wetlands  absorb  water  in  wet 
seasons  and  release  it  in  times  of  drought. 
Without  wetlands,  the  river  and  stream  run  off 
following  rainfall  increases  markedly  and  can 
cause  flooding.  To  replace  this  ingenious  and 
natural  system  with  dams  and  reservoirs  is  costly 
and  often  impossible. 

Wetlands  are  also  related  to  groundwater 
supply  and  its  quality.  Considering  the  increasing 
demands  on  fresh  water,  wetlands  are  important 
to  planning  of  drinking  water  resources. 

Flood  control  and  domestic  water  supply  are 
only  two  reasons  why  wetlands  are  extremely 
valuable  and  should  be  protected.  The  recreation 
value  of  wetlands  is  often  underestimated.  Ac- 
cording to  a  state  survey  over  80  percent  of  the 
commonwealths  ponds  and  lakes  of  10  acres  or 
more  are  fed  by  streams  originating  in  wetlands. 
Therefore,  alterations  of  feeder  streams  and 
wetlands  could  have  a  marked  effect  upon  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  water  in  these  areas.  The 
quantity  and  quality  of  available  water  directly 
affects  the  recreational  value  of  the  ponds  and 
lakes. 
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Wetlands  also  have  their  own  special  and 
non-duplicative  recreational  values.  Over  50 
species  of  birds  and  150  different  flowering  plants 
are  dependent  on  wetland  habitats.  The  areas  are 
therefore  excellent  for  hunting  and  nature  study. 
The  wetlands  of  the  MAPC  region  can  support 
increased  active  recreation  including  fishing, 
hiking,  boating  and  camping.  In  winter,  wetlands 
(except  those  over  peat  or  bog  type  soil)  provide 
ice  skating  areas  which,  because  they  are  shal- 
low, freeze  earlier  and  remain  safer. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  1969  MAPC 
Open  Space  and  Recreation  Plan  there  have  been 
additions  and  modifications  to  the  laws  govern- 
ing the  use  of  wetlands  in  the  state  (most 
recently  new  regulations  under  the  Wetlands 
Protection  Act,  General  Laws  Chapter  131,  Sec- 
tion 40).  The  resulting  changes  have  increased 
the  control  over  wetlands  and  have  lessened  the 
possibilities  for  abuse.  While  the  wetland  laws 
and  regulations  are  beneficial,  they  do  not  and 
cannot  completely  stop  the  filling  and  dredging 
of  wetlands.  Due  to  local  and  state  decisions, 
many  irreplaceable  wetland  acres  are  filled  each 
year.  To  insure  that  valuable  wetland  areas  are 
preserved,  the  MAPC  recommends  that  local 
authorities  adopt  wetland  zoning  amendments 
and/or  attempt  to  secure  conservation  restric- 
tions on  all  inland  wetlands. 

Policies 

•  Wetland  Zoning 

Coordinated  efforts  by  conservation 
commissions  and  planning  boards 
should  be  initiated  on  a  formal  basis  in 
every  community  to  develop  local  wet- 
land policies.  The  major  goal  of  these 
efforts  should  be  strict  wetland  zoning 
amendments  for  each  community, 
region  where  they  would  apply. 

•  Filling  and  Dredging 

The  filling  and/or  dredging  of  any  wet- 
land should  not  be  allowed  unless  it  can 
be  determined  by  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment that  the  action  is  necessary  for  the 
public's  health,  safety  and  welfare. 

•  Development 

Alteration  to  wetlands  should  be  de- 
signed and  monitored  to  insure  that  it 
will  not  have  adverse  ecological  impacts 


on  the  inland  wetland  in  question.  This 
policy  includes  the  monitoring  of  run-off 
and  pesticide  damage. 

Program 

•  The  state,  in  cooperation  with  local 
communities,  should  greatly  expand  its 
program  of  inland  wetland  restrictions 
provided  for  in  Chapter  131  Section  40  of 
the  Massachusetts  General  Laws.  This 
law  allows  the  state  to  restrict  the  use  of 
wetlands  it  deems  necessary  for  flood 
control  and  water  supply.  To  expand  this 
program  will  require  additional  funding 
since,  to  correctly  implement  the  law, 
the  wetlands  must  be  carefully  analyzed 
and  located;  present  staffing  is  not  suffi- 
cient for  a  large-scale  implementation  of 
this  law. 

•  Conservancy  districts,  wetland  zoning 
and  floodplain  zoning  amendments 
should  be  developed  by  every  commu- 
nity in  the  region.  These  ordinances 
should  restrict  the  use  of  wetland  areas 
so  that  the  natural  characteristics  and 
flood  prevention  benefits  of  wetlands 
will  not  be  seriously  compromised. 

To  insure  uniformity  of  regulations 
and  restrictions,  it  is  recommended  that 
local  communities  work  with  the  appro- 
priate watershed  association  or  regional 
planning  agency  to  develop  or  refine 
these  laws.  To  insure  regional  consisten- 
cy it  is  recommended  that  the  watershed 
associations  and  regional  planning  asso- 
ciations seek  assistance  from  the  appro- 
priate state  agencies.  Also,  it  is  strongly 
recommended  that  all  communities  join 
the  National  Flood  Insurance  Program. 

•  Wetlands  interpretive  programs  on  state 
and  locally  owned  property  should  be 
developed  to  provide  for  public  recrea- 
tion and  demonstrate  access  and  use 
possibilities  for  local  communities. 
Boardwalks,  interpretive  signs,  nature 
trails,  and  observation  posts  are  exam- 
ples of  facilities  that  should  be  provided. 
The  Massachusetts  Audubon  Society 
has  done  much  valuable  work  in  this 
field  and  should  be  consulted  by  local 
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and  state  agencies  undertaking  similar 
programs.  These  programs  are  not  neces- 
sarily costly,  but  they  illustrate  the  great 
value  of  wetlands  and  their  recreation 
potential.  Areas  of  priority  for  this  type 
of  program  in  the  MAPC  region  should 
be:  Marshfield  marshes,  headwaters  of 
the  Ipswich  River,  portions  of  the  North 
River  in  Pembroke  and  Hanover.  Cedar 
Swamp  in  Reading.  Great  Meadow  in 
Lexington  and  Wolf  Swamp  in  Box- 
borough. 


The  1976  Regional  Open  Space  Plan 


RESERVATIONS 


In  the  1969  MAPC  Open  Space  and  Recreation 
Plan  and  Program  for  Metropolitan  Boston,  the 
Council  recommended  the  acquisition  of  new 
reservations  in  six  relatively  undeveloped 
wedges  radiating  from  the  core  of  the  metro- 
politan area.  The  proposed  reservations  were  to 
give  order  and  form  to  urban  growth  and  provide 
the  acreage  necessary  to  meet  the  conservation 
and  recreation  needs  of  the  region. 
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This  report  reiterates  some  of  the  proposals 
contained  in  the  1969  plan  pertaining  to  reserva- 
tions, but  it  does  not  propose  a  structured  open 
space  plan. 

It  is  the  intention  of  this  report  to  discuss 
existing  or  potential  reservation  sites  wherever 
they  may  exist  in  the  region.  The  sites  selected 
for  discussion  were  chosen  in  accordance  with 
the  guidelines  discussed  in  the  first  chapter  of 
this  report. 

The  recommendations  in  the  following 
chapter  will  provide  order  and  form  to  urban 
development  by  protecting  those  areas  best 
suited  for  conservation  and  recreation  purposes 
from  urban  development.  The  recommendations 
will  also  provide  the  acreage  necessary  to  meet 
the  conservation  and  recreation  needs  of  the 
region. 

Similar  to  other  chapters  in  this  report,  the 
format  of  the  chapter  will  include  a  brief 
introduction  outlining  the  problems  facing  the 
region  in  relation  to  reservations,  followed  by 
policies  and  programs. 


Background 

Reservations  are  large  areas  set  aside  for  conser- 
vation and  recreation  purposes.15  This  concept 
was  first  set  forth  in  the  early  planning  of  the 
Metropolitan  Park  System.  Their  original  pur- 
pose was  to: 

1.  preserve  areas  of  distinctive  topography  or 
with  special  ecological  features. 

2.  provide  large  breaks  in  the  urban  develop- 
ment pattern;  and 

3.  offer  a  wide  range  of  recreation  oppor- 
tunities in  primarily  natural  areas.  To  some 
extent,  the  larger  metropolitan  parks  acquired  by 
the  original  Metropolitan  Park  Commission  be- 
fore the  turn  of  this  century  (Blue  Hills.  Mid- 
dlesex Fells,  Stoney  Brook,  etc.)  still  fulfill  this 
function.  The  availability  of  the  car  and  the  great 
highway  building  programs  of  the  1950s  and 
1960s  have  resulted  in  the  rapid  spread  of 
housing,  commerce  and  industry  throughout  the 


15.  For  the  purpose  of  this  report  reservations  are  areas  of  at 
least  250  acres. 
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metropolitan  area.  What  was  once  fringe  area  is 
now  established  suburban  development.  New 
reservations  are  needed  to  provide  breaks  in  the 
existing  development  pattern,  thus  giving  form 
and  guidance  to  urban  development.  New  reser- 
vations are  also  needed  to  provide  necessary 
open  space  and  recreation  opportunities,  and 
protect  ecologically  unique  and/or  sensitive1 
areas  of  the  region. 

Since  1969.  there  has  been  progress  in 
acquiring  new  reservations,  for  example  Wam- 
patuck  State  Park  and  the  Farnum  Smith  Proper- 
ty in  Carlisle.  As  commendable  as  this  effort  has 
been,  there  is  still  a  need  for  an  active  acquisi- 
tion/restriction program  for  the  protection  of 
large  open  space  and  recreation  areas.  As  stated 
earlier,  outside  the  heavily  urbanized  core  com- 
munities the  plan  should  strive  to  anticipate 
future  needs  and  provide  guidance  so  that 
opportunities  for  new  reservations  will  not  be 
neglected. 

This  plan  recommends  the  preservation  and 
protection  of  existing  reservations,  but  stresses 
the  necessity  of  acquisition/restriction  programs 
as  the  only  long-term  solution  to  our  open  space 
needs. 

Policies 

The  following  policy  guidelines  are  intended  to 
apply  to  all  government  agencies  and  private 
organizations  involved  in  the  preservation  and 
expansion  of  reservations. 

•  Large  Areas 

The  areas  considered  for  reservations, 
except  in  heavily  urbanized  areas, 
should  be  large  enough  to  completely 
insulate  users  from  sights,  scenes  and 
sounds  of  development,  and  guarantee  a 
predominately  natural  character.  In 
some  instances,  these  areas  should  be 
used  for  active  and  passive  recreation 
pursuits,  but  in  cases  where  the  area  in 
question  is  environmentally  sensitive, 
such  as  a  water  supply  area,  wildlife 
refuge  or  wetland,  recreation  use  should 
be  limited  or  not  allowed. 

•  Acquisition 

Acquisition  should  be  the  primary  meth- 
od used  to  insure  the  creation  of  an 
adequate  reservation  serving  the  whole 


metropolitan  area.  Acquisition  should  be 
accomplished  with  the  aid  of  state  and 
federal  financial  assistance,  and  through 
gifts  of  generous  donors. 

•  Natural  Features 

The  reservation  system  should  incorpo- 
rate examples  of  distinctive  natural 
features  of  the  region's  topography  and 
cover,  i.e..  hills,  ridges,  stands  of  trees, 
rock  outcroppings.  wetlands,  streams 
and  water  bodies. 

•  Diversity 

When  possible,  reservations  should  be 
acquired  that  provide  a  diversity  of 
topographic  and  other  natural  features 
so  that  the  entire  reservation  system  will 
provide  a  variety  of  recreational  experi- 
ences. 

•  Capacity  for  Use 

The  designed  capacity  of  a  reservation 
for  active  and  passive  recreation  should 
be  consistent  with  the  ability  of  the  area 
to  withstand  use  without  significantly 
altering  its  natural  characteristics. 

•  Activities 

Reservations  should  provide  a  range  of 
those  recreational  activities  that  are  not 
usually  available  in  the  urban  and  sub- 
urban parks  and  open  spaces,  such  as 
horseback  riding,  hiking,  picnicking  and 
contemplative  areas. 

•  Intensity  of  Use 

Reservations  should  be  developed  to 
accommodate  varying  intensities  of  use. 
Selected  areas  on  the  periphery  of  the 
reservations  (and  not  in  the  center) 
should  be  designed  to  serve  large  num- 
bers of  people  involved  in  active  or 
intensive  use  recreation  to  insure  that 
the  total  impact  of  the  reservation  re- 
mains distinctly  rural  or  natural. 

•  Access 

Access  to  reservations  should  be  limited 
to  controlled  points  from  the  major  road 
system.  Public  transportation,  par- 
ticularly buses,  should  be  provided 
whenever  possible  and  consideration 
should  be  given  to  seasonal  service  to 
particularly  active  and  popular  centers. 
Foot  and  bicycle  paths  must  be  encour- 
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aged  as  part  of  the  linear  elements  in  the 
reservation  system  since  they  can 
provide  alternate  modes  of  access  to 
nearby  and  moderately  distanced  points 
of  interest. 
Local  Impact 

The  environmental,  social,  economic 
and  traffic  impact  due  to  the  creation  of 
a  reservation  should  be  analyzed  before 
the  opening  of  a  new  reservation.  Also, 
action  necessary  to  alleviate  any  legiti- 
mate local  problem,  such  as  traffic  flow 
and  parking,  should  be  completed  before 
the  reservation  is  opened  for  public  use. 


Program 

During  the  past  five  years  there  have  been  many 
improvements  in  state  parks  and  MDC  reserva- 
tions which  comprise  the  greater  part  of  the 
reservation  system  of  Metropolitan  Boston.  For 
the  most  part,  these  improvements  have  been  in 
the  form  of  maintenance  and  modernization  of 
existing  facilities:  specifically,  relandscaping. 
new  picnic  tables,  and  new  or  improved  trails. 

New  acquisitions  have  also  been  a  part  of 
the  recent  history-  of  the  area's  reservation 
system.  The  more  notable  acquisitions  include 
the  Boston   Harbor  Islands.  Wampatuck  State 
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MAJOR    RESERVATIONS 
Proposal   Locations 


Park  in  Hingham,  Cohasset,  and  Norwell,  the 
Farnum  Smith  property  in  Carlisle,  Borderland 
State  Park  in  Sharon  and  Easton,  and  the  Fiske 
Hall  property  in  Framingham.  These  areas  were 
large  acquisitions  that  are  designated  to  serve  as 
new  reservations. 


While  the  MAPC  strongly  supports  all 
efforts  to  maintain  and  improve  reservations,  we 
believe  there  should  be  a  new  emphasis  on  more 
acquisitions.  Considering  the  development 
trends  of  our  region,  and  the  poor  record  of  the 
older  core  communities  in  protecting  lands  with 
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recreational  potential,  it  is  recommended  that 
early  and  cooperative  programs  for  the  protec- 
tion and  acquisition  of  large  blocks  of  land  be 
stressed  as  the  major  element  of  the  reservation 
program. 

The  program  that  follows  is  not  exhaustive; 
its  intention  is  to  highlight  the  major  elements  of 
the  MAPC  open  space  proposals  and  provide 
examples  of  how  the  region  can  improve  its 
existing  reservation  system.  The  proposals  reflect 
the  realities  of  development  pressures  in  the 
MAPC  region  and  indicate  those  areas  that  must 
be  rehabilitated  and/or  protected  if  urban  de- 
velopment is  to  be  confined  in  those  areas  where 
it  is  most  suitable. 

Generally  the  order  of  the  areas  discussed 
moves  north  from  Boston  to  Gloucester,  then 
counter  clockwise  to  the  South  Shore. 

(27)  Middlesex  Fells  Reservation— 
Melrose,  Medford,  Winchester,  Stoneham 

The  Middlesex  Fells  Reservation  was  acquired 
by  the  Metropolitan  Parks  District  in  the  late  19th 
century  by  consolidation  and  extension  of  water 
supply  lands.  It  was  one  of  the  first  reservations 
in  the  state.  Now  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Metropolitan  District  Commission  it  presently 
provides  a  variety  of  recreational  opportunities 
ranging  from  the  recently  modernized  and  ex- 
panded Stoneham  Zoo  to  walking  paths  and 
picnic  areas. 

Although  the  Middlesex  Fells  Reservation  is 
one  of  the  largest  public  recreation  areas  in  the 
Commonwealth  (3270  acres  of  woodland  and 
water),  it  does  not  provide  open  space  and 
recreation  opportunities  commensurate  with  its 
size  and  ecological  character. 

There  are  two  conditions  that  significantly 
contribute  to  the  present  problems  of  the  reser- 
vation. First,  the  reservation  is  comprised  by  the 
many  roads  passing  through  it  and  linking  the 
surrounding  towns.  Interior  traffic  circulation  is 
presently  excessive  and  interferes  with  walking 
and  equestrian  trails.  Also,  Interstate  93  divides 
the  reservation  into  two  distinct  sections.  It  is 
recommended  that  a  series  of  pedestrian  and 
equestrian  overpasses  be  constructed  spanning 
the  major  roads  (including  1-93)  that  now  divide 
the  reservation  into  sections.  Overpasses  will 
unite  the  land  area  of  the  reservation  and  allow 
for   more    interesting    walking    and    equestrian 
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trails  and,  in  general,  better  utilize  the  reserva- 
tion's size  and  potential. 

Poor  maintenance  is  the  second  major 
problem  facing  the  Middlesex  Fells  Reservation. 
This  problem  was  discussed  in  the  1969  MAPC 
Open  Space  and  Recreation  Plan,  but  must  be 
reiterated  because  of  inaction.  Much  of  the 
reservation  is  heavily  littered  and  many  facilities 
for  sitting  or  picnicking  are  in  poor  repair. 
General  restoration  and  effective  maintenance 
programs  are  strongly  recommended  over  a 
piecemeal  or  spot  restoration  program.  Also,  the 
boundaries  of  the  reservation  should  be  clearly 
defined  as  part  of  any  general  restoration  pro- 
gram. Presently,  many  of  the  fringe  areas  of  the 
reservation  are  in  disrepair  and  there  is  uncer- 
tainty of  where  the  reservation  begins  or  ends. 

The  reservation  has  650  acres  of  water  and 
30  miles  of  shoreline.  In  general,  these  fresh 
water  resources  serve  as  reservoirs  in  the  MDC 
system  and  are  fenced  off  to  prevent  public  use.  It 
is  recommended  that  if  and  when  the  MDC 
system  requires  complete  water  treatment  facili- 
ties, the  ponds  within  the  Middlesex  Fells  should 
be  studied  for  potential  recreation  use. 

The  Metropolitan  District  Commission 
should  focus  its  efforts  on  the  rehabilitation  and 
improved  use  of  the  Middlesex  Fells  Reserva- 
tion. In  this  manner,  the  reservation  will  be  able 
to  provide  recreational  benefits  commensurate 
with  its  size  and  potential. 
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(28)  Lynn  Woods  Reservation— Lynn 

The  Lynn  Woods  is  owned  and  operated  by  the 
City  of  Lynn.  The  site  is  approximately  1400 
acres  of  mostly  rolling  wooded  hills.  Included  in 
the  site  are  two  substantial  ponds:  Breeds  Pond 
and  Walden  Pond. 

Accessibility  to  the  reservation  by  Routes  95 
and  107  is  good  and  the  location  of  the  site  is  such 
that  it  can  be  easily  utilized  by  core  area 
residents.  For  all  of  its  accessibility,  Lynn  Woods, 
like  the  Middlesex  Fells  Reservation,  is  not  used 
to  its  full  potential  for  open  space  and  recreation. 

Problems  facing  Lynn  Woods  include: 

1.  A  poor  pedestrian  circulation  system 
within  the  park.  At  present,  the  major 
trails  are  overgrown  and  poorly  if  at  all 
marked.  The  state  of  the  interior  circula- 
tion system  discourages  many  people 
from  using  Lynn  Woods. 

2.  The  lack  of  organized  parking  facilities 
on  the  periphery  of  the  reservation.  As  a 
result,  many  people  "create"  their  own 
parking  space,  resulting  in  a  deteriora- 
tion of  roadside  vegetation  and  the 
general  impression  of  a  non-maintained 
facility. 

3.  An  insufficient  amount  of  well-located 
recreation  facilities,  such  as  picnic  ta- 
bles, walking  paths  and  active  recreation 
areas.  Without  the  suitable  organization 
of  the  above  mentioned  facilities  many 
people,  especially  families,  cannot  easily 
use  Lynn  Woods. 

In  general,  the  Lynn  Woods  needs  to  be 
redesigned  to  allow  for  public  use.  A  plan  must 
be  developed  by  the  City  of  Lynn  to  insure  the 
proper  use  of  this  area.  It  is  recommended  that 
the  city  actively  seek  federal  financial  assistance 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  Lynn  Woods. 

Presently,  the  two  ponds  within  the  reserva- 
tion are  fresh  water  resources  that  cannot  be 
used  for  public  recreation.  Any  plan  developed  to 
enhance  the  value  of  Lynn  Woods  as  a  recreation 
area  should  be  cognizant  of  the  necessity  to 
protect  these  ponds  for  fresh  water  drinking 
supply. 

The  Lynn  Woods  are  one  of  the  most 
attractive  natural  sites  on  the  North  Shore  but 
has  been  poorly  maintained  and  under  used. 
Recently,    its    recreational    value    has    become 


increasingly  apparent  and  plans  are  being  made 
to  improve  the  reservation.  The  MAPC  hopes 
this  spirit  of  renewal  will  continue  at  the  city 
level  and  will  result  in  a  Lynn  Woods  that  is  well 
patronized  and  maintained.  If.  however,  Lynn  is 
unable  to  improve  and  maintain  this  facility,  it  is 
recommended  that  the  state  consider  administer- 
ing the  area  as  a  Metropolitan  District  Commis- 
sion reservation.  Further  deterioration  or  diver- 
sion of  land  should  not  be  allowed  to  occur. 

(29)  Breakheart  Reservation— Wake field, 
Saugus 

Breakheart  Reservation  contains  approximately 
600  acres  of  wooded  land  easily  reached  from 
Boston  by  Route  1.  It  is  controlled  and  main- 
tained by  the  Metropolitan  District  Commission. 

The  reservation  is  an  extremely  popular 
location  for  hiking,  bicycling,  picnicking  and 
swimming.  This  popularity  has  caused  over- 
crowding and  has  led  to  traffic  and  safety 
problems.  It  is  anticipated  that  with  an  extensive 
rehabilitation  program,  the  Lynn  Woods  can 
divert  some  of  the  demand  now  absorbed  by 
Breakheart  during  peak  summer  months. 

The  present  maintenance  program  is  suffi- 
cient, although  more  selective  cutting  and  for- 
estry management  programs  should  be  initiated. 

The  largest  problem  facing  Breakheart  Res- 
ervation in  recent  years  has  been  pressure  to 
divert  some  of  its  land  to  other  uses.  The  recent 
construction  of  a  vocational  school  in  the  reser- 
vation is  symptomatic  of  the  pressure  for  diver- 
sion. In  order  to  continue  functioning  as  a  multi- 
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purpose  recreational  facility  serving  the  Route  1 
corridor,  it  is  essential  that  Breakheart  Reserva- 
tion remain  intact.  The  MAPC  recommends  that 
the  facility  he  expanded,  and  supports  the 
proposals  by  the  MDC  to  acquire  an  adjacent  9- 
hole  golf  course  as  an  extension  of  Breakheart 
Reservation. 

The  MAPC  reiterates  its  1969  proposals  and 
recommends  that  the  MDC  should  not  under  any 
circumstances  support  a  reduction  in  the  size  of 
the  reservation  by  the  legislature,  but  in  fact, 
should  strive  to  expand  its  total  acreage. 

(30) Salem  Highlands— Salem 

In  the  1969  MAPC  Open  Space  and  Recreation 
Plan,  a  reservation  was  proposed  for  an  area 
known  as  Salem  Highlands.  The  proposed  reser- 
vation was  approximately  1700  acres  of  woods 
and  rocky  ledge  with  a  linear  connector  to  Salem 
Harbor  to  the  northeast. 

While  the  proposal  was  valid  and  feasible  in 
the  context  of  1969  and  was  supported  by  the 
City  of  Salem,  it  is  no  longer  feasible  at  the  scale 
originally  recommended  due  to  development 
that  has  occurred  in  this  area  during  the  past  six 
years.  The  proposal  of  a  Salem  Highlands 
Reservation  is  still  valid  but  on  a  smaller  scale. 

There  are  open  areas  abutting  the  existing 
public  parkland  that  should  be  brought  under 
public  control.  Any  acquisition  that  does  occur 
should  be  the  responsibility  of  local  agencies. 
Also,  rehabilitation  of  some  existing  public  areas 
within  the  boundary  of  the  former  proposal  is 
necessary;  for  example,  the  wetlands  adjacent  to 


the  existing  municipal  golf  course.  At  one  time, 
this  area  had  walking  trails  and  viewing  areas; 
today  the  trails  are  overgrown  and  the  public 
areas  vandalized.  While  restoration  of  the  exist- 
ing public  areas  within  the  Salem  Highland  site 
will  not  make  the  area  a  major  reservation,  it  will 
result  in  a  significant  net  increase  in  recreation 
acreage  for  Salem  and  surrounding  towns. 

The  sections  of  the  Salem  Highlands  area 
that  can  be  used  for  open  space  and  recreation 
purposes  have  been  significantly  reduced  since 
the  original  proposal  was  made  in  1969,  but  a 
smaller  and  more  locally  oriented  facility  should 
be  developed  by  local  authorities  with  the  use  of 
state  and  federal  financial  assistance. 

(3 1 )  Mt.  Pleasant  (Brooksby  Farm)  - 
Peabody 

Mount  Pleasant,  located  in  Peabody,  is  easily 
accessible  by  Routes  114  and  1.  Recently,  the  City 
of  Peabody  applied  for  federal  assistance  in 
acquiring  a  200-acre  site  in  this  area  for  active 
recreation  purposes.  The  council  has  endorsed 
this  proposal  and  hopes  for  action  at  an  early 
date. 

The  MAPC  recommends  that  the  park  also 
provide  passive  recreation  opportunities.  The 
proposed  reservation,  as  shown  in  this  report, 
would  have  a  varied  topography  and  protect  one 
of  the  larger  wetlands  in  Peabody.  It  could  be 
used  for  a  variety  of  outdoor  recreation  activities. 

The  Council  endorses  the  present  efforts  of 
Peabody,  but  recommends  additional  acquisition 
in  the  Brooksby  Farm  area  to  provide  passive 
recreation  opportunities  and  protect  what  is  the 
largest,  most  varied  and  most  attractive  open 
area  in  Peabody.  State  and  federal  financial 
assistance  should  be  used  for  the  expansion  of 
the  original  proposal. 

(32)  Beverly  Rocks- Beverly 

Except  for  a  few  small  holdings  of  the  Beverly 
Conservation  Commission,  the  area  known  as 
Beverly  Rocks  is  privately  owned.  It  is  located  in 
the  eastern  portion  of  Beverly,  roughly  bounded 
by  Route  128  to  the  north  and  Route  127  to  the 
south.  In  the  1969  MAPC  Open  Space  and 
Recreation  Plan,  it  was  designated  as  an  area  that 
should  be  set  aside  for  open  space  purposes. 
There    is,    however,    development    scattered 
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throughout  the  site  and  the  potential  exists  for 
more  residential  development  in  the  future. 
While  there  are  some  public  holdings  in  this  area. 
it  would  be  difficult  to  design  a  reservation  of  any 
coherent  shape  and  form. 

Considering  the  natural  beauty  of  the  area, 
the  MAPC  supports  Beverly's  current  policy  of 
working  with  developers  and  other  interested 
groups  to  insure  that  new  development  will  not 
completely  change  the  character  of  the  area.  The 
MAPC  supports  the  Beverly  Conservation  Com- 
missions' proposed  acquisitions  in  this  area, 
especially  those  areas  with  outstanding  natural 
beauty.  Conservation  restrictions  also  should  be 
sought  by  the  conservation  commission  to  pre- 
serve scenic  areas  that  cannot  be  acquired. 

Beverly  Rocks  should  be  developed  as  a  low 
density  residential  area  with  the  more  scenic 
areas  set  aside  for  public  purposes. 

(33)  Willowdale  State  Forest/Bradley 
Palmer  State  Park— Ipswich,  Rowley, 
Topsfield,  Georgetown 

Willowdale  State  Forest  and  Bradley  Palmer 
State  Park  were  important  segments  of  the  Bay 
Circuit  Plan,  forming  major  portions  of  its 
northern  greenbelt  system.  Today,  both  areas  are 
popular  recreation  centers,  operated  by  the  state. 
The  lands  adjacent  to  both  parks  are  magnif- 
icent examples  of  traditional  New  England  farm 
and  estate  landscape.  In  most  instances,  these 
lands  have  been  preserved  through  responsible 
private  ownership,  but  the  extent  to  which  this 
landscape  can  be  preserved  in  the  future  is 
doubtful.  The  MAPC  recommends  that  the 
abutting  farmland  to  the  south  in  the  direction  of 
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Turner  Hill  be  acquired  by  the  state  and  utilized 
for  public  park  purposes. 

The  state  and  the  Ipswich  River  Watershed 
Commission  are  currently  considering  the  con- 
struction of  a  major  reservoir  near  the  eastern 
border  of  Willowdale  State  Forest  (reservoir 
30B).  While  eventual  completion  of  the  reservoir 
will  reduce  the  amount  of  total  usable  public 
open  space  in  Willowdale  State  Forest,  it  will  not 
significantly  reduce  its  recreation  and  conserva- 
tion value.  Also,  considering  that  the  final  design 
of  the  reservoir  is  not  yet  fully  determined,  it  is 
probable  that  the  land  acquisition  necessary  for 
the  reservoir  may  actually  increase  the  total  of 
publicly  usable  open  space  in  this  area.  It  is 
recommended  that  the  public  acquisition  neces- 
sary to  create  reservoir  30B  also  include  as  much 
as  possible  of  Turkey  Hill.  Bush  Hill  and  Scott 
Hill  in  Ipswich.  In  this  manner,  the  creation  of 
reservoir  30B  will  also  serve  to  protect  some  of 
the  more  significant  topographic  features  in  the 
immediate  area. 

The  Ipswich  River  is  a  great  natural  re- 
source. In  this  section,  it  flows  through  Bradley 
Palmer  State  Park  into  privately  held  land. 
Sections  of  the  river  bank  outside  the  state  park 
are  protected  by  conservation  restrictions.  It  is 
recommended  that  the  riverfront  and  adjoining 
wetlands  be  protected  by  cooperative  action  of 
private  and  public  agencies  particularly  between 
the  present  Bradley  Palmer  State  Park  and  the 
Wenham  Swamp  properties  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Audubon  Society. 

(34)  Middlesex  Canal— Merrimack  River  at 
Chelmsford  to  Charlestown 

The  Middlesex  Canal  operated  in  Eastern  Mas- 
sachusetts from  1793  to  1853  and  was  one  of  the 
first  and  most  heavily  used  canals  in  the  United 
States.  In  1967.  with  the  support  of  the  Middlesex 
Canal  Association,  the  canal  was  designated  as  a 
National  Historic  Civil  Engineering  Landmark  by 
the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers.  It  is  also 
included  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places. 

Today,  the  remains  of  this  engineering 
wonder  are  in  dire  peril  of  extinction.  Along  its 
former  route  large  portions  of  the  canal  have 
been  filled.  The  MAPC  does  not  recommend  a 
reopening  of  the  canal  hut  rather,  the  preserva- 
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(ion  of  what  remains.  The  Middlesex  Canal  has 
great  potential  as  one  of  the  longest  linear  parks 
in  the  entire  nation.  Through  the  use  of  limited 
acquisitions  by  local  conservation  commissions, 
conservation  restrictions  and  protection  of  the 
remaining  areas,  the  canal  can  become  a  valuable 
scenic  pedestrian  and  bicycle  trail. 

Presently,  there  are  two  areas  of  the  canal  in 
imminent  danger.  In  Chelmsford,  one-half  mile 
of  the  canal  cuts  across  the  Mt.  Pleasant  Golf 
Course.  Nothing  should  be  allowed  to  intrude 
here.  This  will  assure  the  present  public  use  of 
the  canal  banks  in  this  area.  Also,  the  pier  of  the 
canal  aqueduct  in  the  Shawsheen  River  (which  is 
the  most  significant  remaining  structure  of  the 
canal)  is  threatened  with  demolition  to  make 
way  for  proposed  sewer  construction.  The  MAPC 
recommends  that  any  construction  near  the 
historic  aqueduct  be  required  to  preserve  the 
remains  of  the  pier. 
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The  Massachusetts  Historical  Commission, 
the  Middlesex  Canal  Association,  the  Executive 
Office  of  Environmental  Affairs  and  the  MAPC 
should  develop  a  plan  to  preserve  the  Middlesex 
Canal  with  the  cooperation  of  local  towns. 
Considering  the  great  pressures  to  obliterate  the 
remains  of  this  engineering  triumph,  the  MAPC 
recommends  special  legislation  be  adopted  in  the 
near  future  to  fund  the  acquisition  of  the  more 
important,  and  not  yet  protected,  areas  of  the 
Canal.  In  this  manner,  the  region  will  have 
preserved  for  its  use.  not  only  an  historic 
landmark,  but  a  highly  useable  linear  park. 

(35)  Mt.  Ann  Reservation  and  Ravenswood 
Park— Gloucester 

Mt.  Ann  Park,  given  to  the  Trustees  of  Reserva- 
tions by  the  Minot  Family  in  1897  is  located  just 
off  Route  128  in  Gloucester.  The  park,  from  its 
highest  point,  has  an  excellent  view  of  Cape  Ann 
and  Gloucester,  and  on  clear  days,  parts  of  Maine 
and  the  south  shore  of  Massachusetts  also  can  be 
seen. 

The  total  number  of  people  who  can  use  the 
reservation  is  limited  due  to  the  very  small 
parking  lot  located  just  off  Route  128.  although  it 
is  possible  to  enter  the  reservation  on  foot. 
Presently.  Mt.  Ann  is  available  for  scenic  view- 
ing, hiking  and  picnicking. 

Ravenswood  Park  is  east  of  Mt.  Ann  Park 
and  is  operated  by  the  Town  of  Gloucester.  The 
park  is  of  sufficient  size  to  provide  the  user  with 
a  feeling  for  the  landscape  and  vegetation 
indigenous  to  Cape  Ann.  It  also  has  high  ground 
which  provides  views  of  Gloucester  Harbor. 

The  land  between  the  two  parks  is  rolling 
and  forested.  It  contains  four  city  reservoirs 
(Dykes  Pond.  Lily  Pond.  Wallace  Pond  and 
Haskell  Pond),  thus  some  of  the  land  between 
the  two  parks  is  already  owned  by  the  City  of 
Gloucester  to  protect  its  water  supplies.  Consid- 
ering the  relatively  small  amount  of  publicly 
accessible  open  space  on  the  Cape  Ann  Penin- 
sula and  the  great  attraction  of  this  area  in 
summer  months,  it  is  recommended  that  a  major 
new  reservation  be  created  by  linking  Mt.  Ann 
Reservation  to  Ravenswood  Park.  The  final 
design  of  the  proposed  reservation  must  insure 
the  protection  of  Gloucesters  water  supply. 
Given  that  many  watershed  areas  are  used  for 


recreation  purposes  such  as  the  Lynn  Woods  and 
the  Middlesex  Fells  Reservation,  the  problem  of 
administering  a  joint  water  supply  and  open 
space  and  recreation  area  should  not  hinder  the 
creation  of  the  proposed  reservation.  The  new 
reservation  could  provide  some  of  the  most 
interesting  and  challenging  hiking  and  riding 
trails  in  the  region.  Also,  picnicking  and  camping 
facilities  could  be  easily  developed  making  the 
area  available  for  a  variety  of  recreation  uses. 

Further,  it  is  proposed  that  Walker  Creek, 
which  is  located  to  the  west  of  Route  128  and 
drains  Haskell  Pond,  be  protected.  The  City  of 
Gloucester,  through  the  use  of  conservation 
restrictions  and  the  acquisition  of  easements, 
could  create  a  linear  park  along  Walker  Creek 
which  would  unite  the  interior  portions  of  Cape 
Ann  to  the  ocean  via  Domry  Island  and  Essex 
Bay. 

In  addition,  a  cooperative  effort  among 
private  owners  (Trustees  of  Reservations). 
Gloucester.  Essex  and  Manchester  should  be 
established  to  link  the  Haskell  Pond  drainage 
area  to  Agassiz  Rock  (Manchester)  and  Ebben 
Creek  (Essex).  This  also  would  provide  a  contin- 
uous belt  of  open  space  from  the  interior  to  the 
ocean  via  Essex  Bay. 

The  proposals  for  linear  parks  along  Walker 
Creek  and  Ebben  Creek  would  be  in  addition  to 
the  proposed  consolidation  of  Mt.  Ann  Reserva- 
tion. Ravenswood  Park  and  the  City  of  Glouces- 
ter watershed  properties.  Taken  together  these 
proposals  would  protect  many  of  the  significant 
natural  and  ecological  features  in  the  Cape  Ann 
area,  and  would  provide  the  region  with  a  wide 
variety  of  open  space  and  recreation  oppor- 
tunities. 

Considering  the  scope  of  this  recommenda- 
tion and  the  different  agencies  involved,  it  is 
recommended  that  the  Executive  Office  of  En- 
vironmental Affairs  develop  a  cooperative  pro- 
gram with  the  Trustees  of  Reservations  and  the 
City  of  Gloucester  for  the  protection  of  this  area 
and  consolidation  of  holdings  by  these  different 
agencies  with  regional,  state  and  federal  financial 
assistance. 

The  new  reservation  should  be  designed  and 
administered  as  a  unit  through  cooperative 
agreements  among  all  the  owners  involved, 
including    private    organizations    such    as    the 
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Trustees  of  Reservations.  And.  as  a  matter  of 
policy,  Essex,  and  other  communities  in  the  area 
should  be  included  in  discussions  and  decisions 
concerning  access  routes,  traffic  circulation  pat- 
terns and  the  overall  capacity  of  the  proposed 
reservation. 

(36)  Harold  Parker  State  Foresf-North 
Andover,  Andover,  North  Reading, 
Middleton 

Harold  Parker  State  Forest  is  a  large  recreation 
and  conservation  facility  administered  and  main- 
tained by  the  Department  of  Environmental 
Management.  There  is  reasonable  access  to  the 
site  via  Routes  114.  125  and  1-93.  As  a  result,  the 
various  recreational  opportunities  offered  are 
well  used  by  the  residents  of  metropolitan 
Boston. 

The  area  surrounding  the  facility  for  the 
most  part  is  still  open  and  undeveloped;  and 
some  of  the  land  immediately  to  the  south  of  the 
existing  state  forest  is  sensitive  wetland  associ- 
ated with  the  Ipswich  River. 

To  prevent  further  development  in  these 
sensitive  areas  and  to  protect  the  Ipswich  River. 
The  MAPC  reiterates  its  1969  recommendation 
to  extend  Harold  Parker  State  Forest  (in  accord- 
ance with  local  open  space  plans)  in  a  southerly 
direction,  to  include  Mill  Meadow  and  Strawber- 
ry Meadow  in  North  Reading.  The  acquisition, 
which  should  be  the  responsibility  of  the  EOEA. 
will  provide  the  public  with  control  over  a 
sensitive  and  ecologically  important  segment  of 
the  Ipswich  River  Watershed. 

Further,  the  MAPC  recommends  acquisition 
in  a  northerly  direction  to  unify  many  small  and 
isolated  parts  of  the  state  forest.  This  would 
allow  for  an  uncomplicated  circulation  system 
throughout  the  state  forest  and  prevent  un- 
wanted or  unassociated  development  from  oc- 
curring between  the  separated  parcels  of  the 
existing  state  forest.  It  is  anticipated  that  acquisi- 
tions north  of  the  main  body  of  the  state  forest 
could  be  used  for  a  variety  of  recreation  pur- 
poses. The  Mill  and  Strawberry  Meadow  area 
should  be  utilized  for  passive  recreation,  conser- 
vation and  wildlife  purposes  only. 

The  extension  of  the  state  forest  will 
provide  a  large  (approximately  7.000  acres) 
wedge    of    open    space    between    the    heavily 


traveled  Route  3  and  Route  95  transportation 
corridors.  This  wedge  will  provide  some  form  to 
future  urban  development  to  the  north  of  Boston, 
particularly  in  this  area  which  is  expected  to 
exhibit  a  rapid  population  increase. 

The  MAPC*s  recommendations  for  exten- 
sion are  motivated  by  concern  for  the  adjacent 
wetland  areas  that  play  a  significant  role  in  the 
quality  of  the  Ipswich  River,  and  for  increased 
recreation  opportunities  that  are  derived  from  a 
unified  state  forest. 

(37)  Wilmington/Burlington  Wetlands— 
Wilmington,  Burlington 

In  the  1969  MAPC  Open  Space  and  Recreation 
Plan  a  reservation  of  approximately  3.000  acres 
was  recommended  for  the  Wilmington  marsh 
areas  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Ipswich  River  and 
uplands  in  Burlington.  It  was  intended  that  the 
new  reservation  be  a  multi-purpose  area,  with 
two  or  three  impoundment  reservoirs  as  pro- 
posed in  reports  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
and  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Water 
Resources.  It  was  also  intended  that  the  new  park 
serve  as  a  major  open  space  focus  for  new 
growth  in  this  rapidly  developing  area. 

The  1969  proposal  incorporated  projects 
from  the  "General  Plan  for  Wilmington"  which 
recommended  two  large  impoundment  reser- 
voirs and  a  wildlife  refuge  overlapping  into 
Burlington  and  public  ownership  and/or  regula- 
tions of  all  wetlands  at  the  headwaters  of  the 
Ipswich  River.  In  pursuance  of  that  plan,  the 
town  has  acquired  additions  to  its  well  fields  and 
adopted  floodplain  zoning  to  protect  all  its 
wetlands.  In  Burlington,  a  water  supply  reservoir 
has  been  constructed  at  the  Woburn-Wilmington 
Line. 

Unfortunately,  in  Burlington  commercial 
and  residential  development  has  continued  on 
the  uplands  recommended  for  inclusion  in  the 
reservation  proposed  in  1969.  Instead  of  a  multi- 
purpose open  space  and  recreation  area  as 
proposed  in  the  1969  report,  the  MAPC  now 
recommends  renewed  efforts  to  protect  and 
conserve  the  wetlands  at  the  headwaters  of  the 
Ipswich  River  in  Wilmington  and  Burlington 
with  appropriate  "natural  storage"  of  flood  wa- 
ters, impoundment  reservoirs  for  water  supply, 
conservancy  district  zoning  and/or  State  Inland 
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Wetland  Restrictions,  and  public  ownership  of 
wetlands.  Encroachment  on  these  wetlands,  for 
whatever  reason,  must  be  prevented. 

Wilmington  has  adopted  floodplain  zoning 
as  part  of  its  town  zoning  by-law.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  these  by-laws  be  strictly  enforced. 
Also,  it  is  recommended  that  Burlington  consider 
adoption  of  similar  amendments  to  its  zoning 
regulations,  such  as  conservancy  district  zoning 
as  proposed  in  its  1970  master  plan.  Through 
strict  local  regulation  the  headwaters  of  the 
Ipswich  River  can  be  protected.  The  resulting 
area  will  be  a  large  inter-connected  series  of 
protected  wetlands  that  will  serve  as  a  deterrent 
to  development  in  this  sensitive  area. 

(38)  New  Town  H#7/-Littleton 

Littleton  is  basically  a  rural-suburban  town  with 
great  potential  for  rapid  growth  in  the  next 
decade  (approximately  a  50  percent  increase  is 
currently  projected).  The  town  is  considering 
how  to  accommodate  this  growth  and  what  areas 
should  be  set  aside  for  open  space  and  recreation 
purposes. 

Littleton,  with  federal  assistance,  recently 
acquired  Oak  Hill,  a  200+  acre  area  in  the 
western  portion  of  the  town.  While  this  area  can 
provide  active  and  passive  recreation  oppor- 
tunities, it  does  not  include  some  of  the  more 
potentially  valuable  open  space  areas  as  defined 
in  the  town's  1964  master  plan  and  the  MAPC 
landscape  analysis.  These  areas  include:  New 
Town  Hill,  the  linkages  between  Long  Pond  and 
Fort  Pond,  and  the  twin  hills  called  Long  Pond 
Brothers. 

Considering  the  projected  growth  rate  of 
Littleton  (which  will  increase  recreation  de- 
mands) and  the  excellent  access  to  the  New 
Town  Hill  and  the  Long  and  Fort  Pond  areas  via 
Routes  2  and  1-495,  (he  MAPC  recommends  that 
portions  of  New  Town  Hill  and  areas  adjacent  to 
the  two  ponds  be  acquired  by  public  agencies  for 
open  space  and  recreation  purposes.  State  and 
federal  aid  should  be  used  to  help  defray  the  total 
cost  of  acquisition.  If  properly  designed,  the 
upland  areas  overlooking  Fort  and  Long  Ponds 
can  become  an  easily  accessible  year  around 
open  space  and  recreation  area.  Considering  the 
location  of  the  site  and  its  value  as  a  residential 
area,  it  is  recommended  that  acquisition  occur 
within  the  next  ten  years. 


If  acquired,  some  of  the  most  valuable 
recreation  areas  in  the  northwest  part  of  the 
region  will  be  preserved  for  public  benefit. 


(39)  Marble  H/7/-Stow 

Marble  Hill,  a  drumlin  formation,  is  located  in 
the  Town  of  Stow.  Like  many  of  the  western 
communities  in  the  MAPC  region.  Stow  is 
sparsely  populated  and  has  large  sections  of 
undeveloped  and  agricultural  land.  While  there 
is  an  abundance  of  open  space,  relatively  few 
areas  are  publicly  owned  and  used  for  public 
recreation.  Given  population  projections  which 
indicate  rapid  suburbanization,  immediate  action 
should  be  taken  to  protect  some  of  the  more 
desirable  and  functional  open  areas. 

Marble  Hill  is  one  of  the  more  scenic  areas 
in  Stow.  From  its  summit,  there  are  many 
pleasant  views  of  the  surrounding  rural  coun- 
tryside. The  topography  of  the  Marble  Hill  area 
also  easily  lends  itself  to  other  forms  of  passive 
recreation  opportunities.  The  site  is  relatively 
close  to  the  town  center,  which  allows  for  the 
possibility  of  non-automobile  modes  of  access  to 
the  area  and.  in  general,  the  area  is  easily 
accessible  to  residents  of  the  region  from  1-495 
and  Route  117. 

The  Town  of  Stow  has  recently  applied  for 
federal  financial  assistance  to  purchase  this  area 
for  recreation  and  conservation  purposes  (ap- 
proximately 250  acres).  This  effort  is  strongly 
supported  by  the  MAPC. 

Marble  Hill,  its  acquisition  and  maintenance 
by  the  Town  of  Stow,  is  an  important  step  in  the 
process  of  providing  public  open  space  in  the 
western  portion  of  the  MAPC  region.  In  order  for 
this  project  to  be  united  with  the  other  facilities 
in  the  proposed  reservation  system,  it  should  be 
extended  north  and  south  along  wetlands  and 
streams.  This  proposed  extension  would  not  only 
protect  large  wetland  areas  and  provide  a  contin- 
uous public  open  space  corridor  in  Stow,  but  it 
would  provide  an  essential  link  to  other  existing 
and  proposed  public  open  spaces  in  the  region 
(such  as  the  Assabet  River)  and  make  the  project 
truly  regional  in  nature.  As  with  the  acquisition 
of  Marble  Hill,  the  responsibility  of  acquiring  or 
restricting  the  use  of  the  adjacent  wetlands 
belongs  with  the  Town  of  Stow. 
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(40)  Tophet  Swamp  (Farnum  Smith 
Property)  —Carlisle 

The  state  has  recently  acquired  over  900  acres  in 
northern  Carlisle  known  as  Tophet  Swamp. 
While  the  upland  portions  will  be  used  for 
hiking,  picnicking  and  possible  swimming,  most 
of  the  area  is  wetland  that  will  be  used  for 
conservation  and  wildlife  purposes. 

Presently,  there  is  an  operating  farm  on  the 
site.  Through  an  agreement  between  the  owner 
and  the  state,  the  owner  of  the  farm  will  be 
allowed  to  keep  his  farm  active  for  three  to  five 
years.  After  the  owner  vacates  the  farm,  the  state 
is  presently  planning  to  keep  the  farm  active  by  a 
lease  arrangement  or  the  management  of  the 
farm  by  outside  interests.  The  purpose  of  the 
farm  will  be  to  preserve  the  traditional  New 
England  agricultural  landscape  of  this  area,  and 
to  provide  an  educational  experience  for  urban 
residents. 

While  the  total  area  is  over  900  acres,  only 
180  will  be  used  for  recreation  purposes.  None- 
theless, the  new  state  park  will  provide  a 
relatively  unique  attraction  and  add  a  new 
dimension  to  the  recreation  opportunities  availa- 
ble in  the  region.  It  will  also  preserve  one  of  the 
major  wetland  areas  in  the  region. 


(41 )  Minute  Man  National  Park— Lexington, 
Lincoln,  Concord 

Minute  Man  National  Park  is  operated  by  the 
National  Park  Service.  The  park  is  approximately 
750  acres,  the  largest  portion  of  458  acres  in 
Lincoln.  It  has  a  linear  configuration  since  it 
parallels  both  sides  of  Route  2A  and  historic 
Route  2  (Battle  Road  of  April  19. 1775).  The  most 
famous  portion  of  Minuteman  National  Park  is  in 
Concord  at  the  scene  of  the  battle  at  the  Rude 
Bridge  which  arched  the  flood.  Within  the 
boundary  of  the  park  are  some  of  the  most 
historic  structures  and  locations  associated  with 
American  history.  Closely  associated  with  the 
park  are  the  historical  sites  of  Lexington  and 
Concord  which  are  locally  controlled  and  main- 
tained. 

Congress,  when  it  passed  legislation  estab- 
lishing the  park,  set  a  size  limit  of  750  acres.  The 
MAPC  recommends  thai  this  limit  be  revised  to 
allow  the  National  Park  to  acquire  the  adjacent 
wetlands  in  Lincoln,  Lexington  and  Concord 
which  are  essential  to  the  overall  image  of  the 
park.  Development  in  the  adjacent  wetlands  or 
destruction  of  neighboring  historic  structures 
could  seriously  erode  the  quality  of  the  park. 
Also,  the  development   of  the  wetlands  could 
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have  serious  adverse  environmental  impacts  on 
the  existing  park  property.  The  Town  of  Lincoln 
has  moved  to  protect  many  of  the  wetlands  in 
question  under  its  jurisdiction,  but  considering 
that  the  park  is  located  in  three  towns,  it  is 
recommended  that  action  be  taken  by  the 
National  Park  Service  and  Congress.  Local  towns 
should  not  be  required  to  protect  a  federal  park, 
although  some  have  done  so. 

(42)  Cambridge  Reservoir— Waltham, 
Lexington,  Lincoln  and  Weston 

The  Cambridge  Reservoir  and  lands  around  it  are 
owned  and  operated  by  the  City  of  Cambridge 
for  domestic  water  supply  purposes.  The  area 
also  functions  as  a  de  facto  wildlife  refuge.  Much 
of  the  watershed  lies  outside  the  570-acre 
Cambridge  ownership,  although  it  is  fortunately 
still  largely  open  land.  This  is  unique  when  the 
scarcity  of  large  tracts  of  wooded  land  so  close  to 
the  densely  settled  urban  areas  of  Metropolitan 
Boston  is  considered.  Because  of  easy  access  to 
the  site,  its  topographic  features,  and  partial 
public  ownership  (City  of  Cambridge),  the 
MAPC  considers  the  watershed  area  as  a  poten- 
tial multi-use  recreation  area.  At  the  same  time 
the  MAPC  does  not  minimize  the  value  of  this 
reservoir  as  a  fresh  water  supply  for  over  100.000 


people.  Therefore,  before  any  recreation  use  is 
planned  or  allowed,  it  must  be  shown  that  there 
will  be  no  adverse  effect  on  water  quantity  or 
quality.  The  management  and  control  of  such 
land  adjacent  to  a  reservoir  present  unique  and 
difficult  problems.  The  maintenance  of  a  crucial 
water  supply  in  a  water-short  metropolitan  area 
must  remain  the  prime  concern  in  any  planning 
for  the  reservoir  area. 

The  MAPC  recommends  recreation  use  of 
the  lands  surrounding  the  Cambridge  Reservoir 
excluding  water  contact  activities  and  the  use  of 
any  wetlands  and/or  dry  lands  that  are  an 
integral  part  of  the  wildlife  refuge,  that  would 
have  any  adverse  impact  on  water  quality  or 
quantity. 

Since  this  site  is  owned  by  Cambridge  and 
used  by  Cambridge  for  water  supply.  Cambridge 
should  not  be  required  to  suffer  any  loss  of  water 
quantity  or  quality,  or  pay  any  amount  to 
develop  a  recreation  facility  on  land  it  owns, 
since  residents  in  other  towns  will  receive  the 
most  benefit.  It  is  recommended  that  the  adjacent 
towns  be  prepared  to  fund  any  expenditures 
which  come  from  agreements  by  Cambridge  to 
permit  any  recreational  facilities  on  Cambridge- 
owned  land  within  the  proposed  Cambridge 
Reservoir-Hobbs  Brook  Recreation  Area. 
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The  final  solution  is  the  acquisition  and 
control  of  the  area  by  the  Metropolitan  District 
Commission.  The  MDC  should  acquire  the 
Cambridge  Reservoir  and  additional  areas  in  the 
watershed  to  finally  establish  the  Western  Reser- 
vation recommended  in  the  original  proposal  for 
a  Metropolitan  Park  System  (1893). 

With  the  expansion  of  public  holdings 
around  the  Cambridge  Reservoir,  and  the  pro- 
posed expansion  of  Minuteman  National  Park  as 
discussed  earlier,  the  Cambridge  Reservoir  will 
be  strengthened  as  a  major  open  space  link 
between  Minuteman  National  Park  to  the  north 
and  the  Charles  River  and  Cutler  Park  to  the 
south. 

(43)  Nobscot  Hill/Tippling  Rocks- 
Sudbury,  Framingham 

The  Nobscot  Hill/Tippling  Rocks  area  in  Sud- 
bury and  Framingham  is  approximately  1.500 
acres  (including  an  existing  Boy  Scout  Camp)  of 
rolling  wooded  land.  In  the  1969  MAPC  Open 
Space  and  Recreation  Plan,  a  significantly  larger 
area  was  proposed  for  reservation  purposes. 
While  commercial  and  residential  development 
has  now  diverted  much  of  the  land  originally 
recommended  for  acquisition,  there  has  been 
considerable  acquisition  for  public  purposes  in 
recent  years.  Most  of  the  new  acquisitions  have 
been  inspired  by  the  conservation  commissions 
of  Sudbury  and  Framingham  in  accordance  with 
local  open  space  and  recreation  plans. 

It  is  recommended  that  local  authorities 
continue  their  acquisition  programs  with  the  use 
of  federal  and  state  aid  until  as  much  as  possible 
of  the  remaining  open  space  in  this  area  is 
brought  under  public  control.  Each  town  should 
acquire  that  portion  of  the  proposed  reservation 
within  its  respective  boundary.  The  reservation 
should  be  designed  and  administered  as  a  joint 
effort  between  Framingham  and  Sudbury. 

The  new  reservation  will  have  excellent 
access  from  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike  and 
Route  9  and  will  serve  the  western  suburbs  of 
Boston  and  the  urban  core  communities.  It 
should  be  developed  for  public  camping,  group 
outings,  and  picnicking.  Nobscot  Hill  is  quite 
steep  and  possibly  suitable  for  skiing  and  coast- 
ing activities  as  well  as  for  the  location  of  an 
observation  tower. 


In  the  protection  of  this  area  and  the 
eventual  creation  of  a  reservation,  there  is  a 
unique  opportunity  to  join  both  open  space  and 
historic  points  of  interest.  The  nearby  Wayside 
Inn  and  Old  Grist  Mill  as  well  as  local  historic 
sites  derive  much  of  their  quality  from  their 
country  surroundings.  Walking  trails  and  scenic 
drives  should  be  designated  connecting  the 
regional  park  with  adjacent  historic  sites. 


(44)  Sudbury  Reservoir— Southborough 

The  Sudbury  Reservoir  in  Southborough  is 
controlled  by  the  Metropolitan  District  Commis- 
sion and  used  as  a  water  supply  facility.  Consis- 
tent with  Metropolitan  District  Commission 
policy,  the  area  cannot  be  used  for  recreation 
purposes. 

Considering  the  size  of  the  MDC's  holdings 
in  this  area  (over  2.500  acres)  and  its  location  in 
the  western  portion  of  the  region,  where  access 
to  water  recreation  is  more  difficult  than  in  other 
parts  of  the  region,  it  is  recommended  that 
eventually  the  area  be  put  to  some  form  of 
recreation  use. 

As  with  any  MAPC  proposal,  to  use  an 
existing  reservoir  for  recreation  purposes,  the 
quality  of  the  water  supply  must  not  be  compro- 
mised. Therefore,  unless  the  MDC  water  supply 
system  becomes  a  fully  treated  system  at  some 
future  date,  the  waters  of  the  Sudbury  Reservoir 
should  not  be  used  for  water  contact  recreation. 
If  the  system  does  become  a  fully  treated  system, 
then  the  feasibility  of  water  contact  recreation 
should  be  studied  by  the  MDC. 

In  the  short  term,  the  MDC  should  under- 
take studies  to  determine  the  level  of  recreation 
use  that  surrounding  lands  can  absorb  without 
adversely  impacting  the  water  quality  of  the 
reservoir.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  MAPC  that 
some  level  of  hiking,  camping  and  picnicking  can 
be  developed  in  selected  areas  without  limiting 
the  water  supply  role  of  the  facility. 

With  proper  planning  the  Sudbury  Reservoir 
could  be  used  for  limited  recreation  purposes 
now.  Eventually,  if  water  contact  recreation 
proves  feasible,  the  Sudbury  Reservoir  will 
become  one  of  the  largest  and  most  exciting 
public  open  space  recreation  areas  in  the  metro- 
politan area. 
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(45)  Five  Hills/Wildcat  H/7/-Framingham, 
Ashland 

In  the  1969  MAPC  Open  Space  and  Recreation 
Plan,  the  4.800  acre  Five  Hills  area  on  the 
Ashland-Framingham  border  was  proposed  as 
one  of  the  larger  reservations  in  the  MAPC  area. 
Field  studies  have  indicated  that  much  of 
the  area  previously  proposed  for  open  space  has 
been  diverted  to  non-recreation  use.  Considering 
recent  developments  in  this  area,  the  original 
4.800  acre  proposal  is  no  longer  feasible.  The 
MAPC  now  recommends  expanding  the  existing 
public  recreation  area  around  Wildcat  Hill, 
which  is  presently  a  public  recreation  area 
operated  by  the  Town  of  Ashland.  The  proposed 
expansion  of  approximately  300  acres  will  in- 
clude some  of  the  Five  Hills  that  gave  the 
original  proposal  its  name.  The  new  proposal  will 
preserve  some  of  the  more  scenic  topographic 
elements  of  the  original  proposal  and  it  will 
increase  the  usefulness  of  the  existing  public 
open  space.  Given  the  population  projections  for 
MAPC's  western  suburbs  and  the  recreation 
demands  these  new  residents  are  anticipated  to 
generate,  an  expansion  of  the  Wildcat  Hill 
recreation  area  is  warranted. 

(46)  Hopkinton  State  Park— Hopkinton 

Hopkinton  State  Park  is  a  well  run  multi-use 
recreation  area  that  presently  absorbs  much  of 
the  recreation  demand  in  the  western  suburbs  of 
the  MAPC  area.  Continued  maintenance  will 
ensure  its  value  to  the  region  as  a  recreation 
resource.  The  MAPC,  in  keeping  with  its  policy 
of  a  linked  open  space  system,  recommends 
linear  expansion  of  the  state  park  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  will  be  physically  united  to  other 
public  open  spaces  in  the  region. 

To  the  north  and  east  it  is  recommended  that 
an  easement  along  Indian  Brook  be  acquired  by 
the  state.  This  would  link  the  state  park  with  the 
Sudbury  River  and  increase  the  potential  recrea- 
tion value  of  the  river  and  the  state  park. 

To  the  south,  the  acquisition  of  easements 
along  Indian  Brook  will  unite  existing  isolated 
parcels  of  public  open  space,  and  allow  for  the 
proper  planning  and  use  of  these  areas.  With  the 
purchase  of  approximately  50  acres  of  upland, 
the  watershed  of  Indian  Brook  could  be  linked 
with  the  watershed  of  the  Charles  River  via  the 


tributary  system  of  Echo  Lake.  The  southern 
extension  could  affectively  provide  a  public 
greenbelt  between  the  Sudbury  and  Charles 
Rivers. 

The  linear  expansion  of  Hopkinton  State 
Park  will  greatly  enhance  its  recreation  potential 
and  provide  a  continuous  greenbelt  of  open  space 
for  the  residents  of  this  area. 

(47)  Franklin,  Wrentham  and  Fox  borough 
State  Forests— Franklin,  Wrentham, 

Foxborough 

These  three  state  forests,  located  in  the  south- 
western portion  of  the  MAPC  area,  protect  large 
tracts  of  wooded  scenic  areas  for  the  public 
benefit.  The  MAPC  concurs  with  the  Department 
of  Environmental  Management  (DEM)  that  these 
areas  should  not  be  developed  primarily  for 
recreation  purposes.  However,  the  MAPC  does 
recommend  that  the  DEM  study  the  feasibility  of 
limited  recreation  use  that  will  not  necessarily 
alter  their  character  as  state  forests. 

These  areas  provide  an  opportunity  to 
increase  the  recreation  supply  in  the  south- 
western portion  of  the  region  with  little  capital 
investment  in  acquisition.  While  these  state 
forests  should  not  be  developed  to  the  intensity 
of  a  state  park,  hiking  and  camping  should  be 
encouraged. 

(48)  Noon  H/7/-Medfield 

Noon  Hill  and  Medfield  Meadows  located  in 
Medfield  along  the  Charles  River,  was  proposed 
as  a  reservation  in  the  Bay  Circuit  Plan 
(1928-1956)  and  in  the  1969  MAPC  Open  Space 
and  Recreation  Plan. 
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Noon  Hill  is  an  outstanding  topographic 
feature  in  this  part  of  the  metropolitan  area  and 
is  used  for  winter  skiing,  sledding,  tobaganning 
and  other  active  recreation  pursuits. 

The  town  of  Medfield  recently  applied  for 
federal  and  state  financial  assistance  to  acquire 
more  open  space  and  recreation  acreage  in  this 
area.  If  funded,  the  proposal  would  increase  this 
area's  public  open  space  by  243  acres. 

Considering  that  the  topography  of  the  site 
will  allow  for  a  variety  of  recreation  oppor- 
tunities and  that  the  easy  access  to  the  area  will 
encourage  regional  use.  the  Council  strongly 
supports  the  proposals  of  the  Town  of  Medfield. 
and  the  efforts  of  the  Trustees  of  Reservations  to 
preserve  this  area. 

To  complement  the  existing  reservation  and 
to  further  enhance  the  Charles  River  as  a 
conservation  and  recreation  area,  the  MAPC 
supports  the  Department  of  Environmental  Man- 
agement's present  effort  to  use  the  former  State 
Hospital  in  Medfield  as  public  open  space  and 
recreation  area,  to  be  known  as  the  Medfield 
Charles  River  Reservation.  This  action  provides 
additional  public  acreage  along  the  Charles  as  a 
major  open  space  corridor  in  the  region.  Thus, 
with  no  acquisition  costs,  the  state  has  greatly- 
enhanced  the  open  space  and  recreation  value  of 
this  portion  of  the  Charles  River. 

(49)  Moose  Hill— Sharon 

The  general  area  known  as  Moose  Hill  is 
presently  used  for  public  recreation  purposes, 
although  it  is  controlled  by  two  private  organiza- 
tions. The  Moose  Hill  area  was  proposed  for 
inclusion  in  the  Bay  Circuit  of  Open  Spaces  in 
1928  and  recommended  for  open  space  use  by  the 
MAPC  in  1969. 

The  Massachusetts  Audubon  Society  con- 
trols approximately  250  acres  in  this  area  includ- 
ing part  of  Moose  Hill  and.  although  it  is  a  private 
organization,  it  maintains  parts  of  the  Moose  Hill 
for  public  benefit. 

The  area  surrounding  Moose  Hill  is  con- 
trolled by  the  Moose  Hill  Trust.  While  the  trust 
does  not  maintain  its  approximately  2.200-acre 
holding  for  public  recreation,  there  is  limited 
informal  use  of  this  land  for  hiking  and  other 
passive  recreation  purposes. 


Given  the  natural  beauty  of  this  area  and  the 
ease  and  variety  of  access  to  it.  (he  MAPC 
recommends  preservation  of  the  entire  area  for 
the  public  benefit.  It  is  further  recommended  that 
while  the  Moose  Hill  area  can  be  used  for  a  great 
variety  of  recreation  activities,  motorized  recrea- 
tion vehicles  should  not  be  allowed,  in  order  to 
provide  the  region  with  at  least  one  large 
reservation  where  the  natural  sounds  and  sights 
are  predominant. 

The  Moose  Hill  area  will  be  a  multi-purpose 
reservation  and  its  accessibility  by  both  car  (1-95) 
and  commuter  rail  will  make  it  available  for 
regional  use. 

The  MAPC  supports  continued  private  con- 
trol by  the  Audubon  Society  over  part  of  this 
area.  However,  the  appropriate  state  agencies, 
should  acquire  and  maintain  the  Moose  Hill 
Trust  properties  as  a  state  park.  An  agreement 
with  the  Massachusetts  Audubon  Society  should 
be  established  so  that  the  entire  area  can  be 
administered  and  designed  as  a  unit. 

(50)  Lake  Cochituate  State  Par/c-Natick, 
Wayland,  Framingham 

The  Cochituate  ponds,  approximately  1.000  acres 
of  land  and  water  are  operated  as  a  state  park  by 
the  Department  of  Environmental  Management. 
The  ponds  are  located  in  a  densely  developed 
area,  and  the  evidence  of  development  pressure 
can  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  in  many  instances 
residential  and  commercial  structures  crowd 
very  close  to  the  lake  shore. 

The  ponds  are  an  extremely  important 
recreational  resource  and  provide  an  important 
link  between  the  Bay  Circuit  Plan  and  the 
proposed  MAPC  regional  open  space  plan.  One 
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of  the  major  problems  confronting  the  state  park 
is  the  limited  amount  of  open  land  around  the 
ponds  due  to  intensive  residential  and  commer- 
cial development  in  the  area.  To  ameliorate  this 
problem,  the  DEM  has  increased  recreational  use 
with  expansion  of  the  park  through  the  develop- 
ment of  a  linear  park  system  along  the  shores. 
This  effort  should  be  maintained  and  is  strongly 
supported  by  the  MAPC. 

Where  land  can  be  acquired  and  added  to 
the  state  park,  it  is  recommended  that  this  be 
done.  Recently  the  park  was  expanded  by  the 
acquisition  of  federal  property  in  the  Pegan  Cove 
area.  Hopefully,  this  process  will  be  repeated  if 
more  federal  properties  are  declared  surplus  in 
this  area. 

While  programs  to  change  or  expand  the  use 
of  the  pond  shores  for  recreation  purposes  should 
be  continually  examined,  there  should  be  a  new 
emphasis  on  linking  the  waters  of  the  ponds  to 
other  potential  water-oriented  recreation  areas 
in  the  region.  The  possibility  of  creating  a  water 
and  portage  connection  between  the  ponds  of 
Lake  Cochituate  and  Charles  River  (via  Indian 
Brook)  and  to  the  Sudbury  River  (via  Meadow 
Brook)  should  be  given  serious  consideration. 
This  proposal  would  restore  one  of  the  major 
native  Indian  canoe  routes  in  New  England  (the 
connection  of  the  Sudbury  and  Charles  Rivers) 
and  provide  the  modern  canoeist  with  a  9-mile 
trip  from  the  Charles  River,  through  the  lakes 
and  on  to  the  Sudbury  River. 

Recently,  a  5  mph  speed  limit  was  adopted 
for  the  north  pond  of  the  state  park.  This  action 
may  discourage  the  use  of  power  boats  in  this 
area,  and  encourage  the  use  of  canoes.  Consider- 
ing the  growing  popularity  of  canoeing  and  the 
availability  of  part  of  Lake  Cochituate  State  Park 
for  canoeing,  the  MAPC  recommends  that  the 
state  fully  develop  the  potential  for  canoeing  in 
the  state  park.  The  MAPC  supports  a  proposal 
put  forth  by  the  Lake  Cochituate  Watershed 
Association  to  develop  the  site  of  a  marginally 
used  MDC  gatehouse  on  north  pond  as  a  canoe 
rental  area.  This  action  would  provide  the 
residents  of  Greater  Boston  with  easily  accessible 
canoeing  opportunities. 

To  conclude,  the  state  park  is  easily  accessi- 
ble by  numerous  major  roads,  thus  it  serves 
hundreds  of  thousand  of  annual  visitors.  All 


indications  point  to  continued  pressures  on  the 
park.  The  land  surrounding  the  park  must  be 
preserved,  linked  with  other  recreation  areas  and 
expanded  where  possible. 


(51)  Hale  Reservation— Westwood,  Dover 

The  Hale  Reservation  is  a  relatively  undisturbed 
tract  of  land  containing  a  variety  of  soils, 
vegetation  and  topography.  Included  within  the 
reservation  is  a  large  man-made  pond  with 
numerous  recreation  uses  and  potential  for  more. 
The  reservation  is  owned  by  a  private  corpora- 
tion which  makes  the  area  available  to  citizens  of 
Westwood  and  Dover.  The  reservation  also 
sponsors  a  program  that  brings  thousands  of 
inner  city  youth  out  to  the  reservation  for 
recreation  purposes  during  the  summer  months. 
It  is  an  excellent  example  of  an  area  that  serves 
the  neighboring  communities  for  open  space  and 
recreational  purposes  and  also  serves  the  region 
through  day  camp  and  group  outing  functions. 
The  reservation  abuts  town  owned  property  in 
Dover  and  is  relatively  close  to  other  public 
lands.  The  Dover  "Master  Plan  1958"  proposes  a 
consolidation  and  expansion  of  public  and  semi- 
public  holdings  in  this  area.  The  MAPC  supports 
that  proposal  and  recommends  that  the  inter- 
ested parties  explore  methods  to  consolidate 
their  activities  and  plans  for  their  respective 
areas.  In  this  manner,  land  for  public  use  can  be 
used  more  effectively. 

The  Hale  Reservation  plays  a  major  role  in 
the  regional  open  space  system  and  the  existing 
private  owners  intend  to  continue  their  support 
for  this  facility.  If,  however,  private  support 
becomes  difficult  or  impossible  at  some  future 
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date,  it  is  recommended  that  a  public  agency 
acquire  the  reservation  to  prevent  it  from  being 
diverted  into  non-recreation  use.  In  this  manner, 
the  important  role  now  played  by  the  Hale 
Reservation  will  be    sustained. 

(52)  Rattlesnake  Hill -Borderland  State 
Park  —  Sharon  and  Easton 

A  proposal  to  develop  Rattlesnake  Hill  for 
recreation  purposes  was  contained  in  the  1969 
MAPC  Regional  Open  Space  Pian.  Primarily,  the 
reservation  was  to  serve  the  regional  recreation 
needs  of  the  Metropolitan  Brockton  area.  It  was 
determined  that  for  this  section  of  the  region 
there  was  a  lack  of  regional  open  space  and  that, 
if  no  new  facilities  were  developed  to  absorb  part 
of  the  anticipated  demand,  a  growing  population 
would  exert  harmful  pressures  on  existing  recre- 
ational areas. 


While  the  present  state  holdings  are  impor- 
tant, MAPC  surveys  indicate  that  Rattlesnake 
Hill  and  its  immediate  environs  are  the  most 
versatile  and  aesthetically  pleasing  in  the  area. 
Thus,  it  is  recommended  that  the  present  state 
lands  in  this  area  be  supplemented  by  the 
acquisition  of  Rattlesnake  Hill  and  environs.  At  a 
minimum,  the  acquisition  should  include  the 
summit  of  Rattlesnake  Hill  and  land  connecting 
it  to  the  existing  state  park. 

An  enlarged  Borderland  State  Park  will  be 
able  to  provide  a  wide  variety  of  activities  not 
feasible  at  present,  such  as  scenic  outlooks  and  a 
variety  of  winter  sports. 

While  the  MAPC  supports  the  recent  state 
action  in  this  area,  it  recommends  a  further 
expansion  which  will  result  in  protecting  the 
most  topographically  significant  feature  in  the 
area  and  provide  the  potential  for  more  active 
recreation  opportunities. 
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Recently,  the  state  acquired  1,300  acres  in 
this  area  and  formed  Borderland  State  Park.  The 
new  park,  operated  by  the  Department  of  En- 
vironmental Management,  will  be  used  primarily 
for  passive  recreation  purposes. 

The  MAPC  recommends  additional  acquisi- 
tion in  this  area  with  the  intention  of  providing 
an  area  for  active  recreation. 


(53)  Blue  Hills  Reservat ion— Milton, 
Quincy,  Braintree,  Randolph,  Canton 

The  Blue  Hills  Reservation  is  comprised  of  over 
6.000  acres  of  rolling  woodlands  in  the  commu- 
nities of  Canton,  Milton,  Randolph,  Braintree  and 
Quincy.  It  is  the  largest  reservation  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  MDC,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  facilities  for  swimming,  golfing,  boating, 
picnicking,  skiing,  hiking,  coasting  and  horseback 
riding  in  the  metropolitan  area. 

With  increasing  suburbanization  south  of 
Route  128.  the  function  of  the  Blue  Hills  as  a 
recreation  area  and  as  an  area  giving  form  to 
development  becomes  more  critical.  It  was 
previously  recommended  in  the  1969  MAPC 
Open  Space  and  Recreation  Plan  that  the  Metro- 
politan District  Commission  expand  the  Blue 
Hills  Reservation  by  approximately  1,500  acres.  It 
is  recommended  that  most  of  the  expansion  be  in 
an  eastward  direction  toward  Quincy  to  include 
the  historic  Bunker  Hill  Quarries.  This  plan 
strongly  reiterates  this  proposal.  The  new 
acreage  would  not  only  add  acreage  to  the 
reservation  which  would  expand  the  facilities  for 
the  public  good,  but  it  would  lessen  the  oppor- 
tunity for  encroachment  along  its  present  bound- 
aries by  undesirable  development. 

The  potential  for  active  and  passive  recrea- 
tion use  of  the  Blue  Hills  exceeds  the  oppor- 
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tunities  available  with  the  present  level  of 
facilities  and  management.  The  Ponkapoag  Golf 
Course,  Trailside  Museum  and  the  Houghton's/ 
Hoosiwhisick  Pond  area  are  all  extremely  popu- 
lar and  well  managed.  However,  they  are  rela- 
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tively  small  portions  of  the  total  reservation. 
Other  areas  should  be  developed  for  more  use 
without  destroying  the  character  of  the  land. 
The  MDC  should  develop  and  maintain  new 
trails  that  use  the  linkage  between  the  Blue  Hills. 
Fowl  Meadow  and  the  public  and  proposed 
public  lands  along  the  Neponset  River.  In  this 
manner,  lengthy  trails  traversing  a  changing 
natural  landscape  could  be  provided,  and  link- 
ages that  now  exist  could  be  rehabilitated  and 
more  fully  used. 

With  expanded  land  area  and  recreation 
facilities,  and  use  of  the  natural  linkages  to  other 
public  open  spaces,  the  Blue  Hills  could  become 
one  of  the  most  versatile  and  important  recrea- 
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tion  areas,  not  only  in  the  region  but  in  the  entire 
state.  Physical  expansion  of  the  facility  should  be 
given  top  priority  considering  the  potential 
pressures  for  development  near  the  Quincy/Blue 
Hills  border. 

(54)  Wampatuck  State  Park— Hingham, 
Cohasset,  Norwell,  Scituate 

Wampatuck  State  Park  is  one  of  the  more  recent 
major  state  parks  acquired  by  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  (now  the  Department  of 
Environmental  Management).  Its  2.778  acres  of 
woodland  and  brooks  were  acquired  in  1968 
when  the  U.S.  Government  declared  the  area 
surplus  property.  The  park  adjoins  the  Whitney/ 
Thayer  Woods  Reservation  of  the  Trustees  of 
Reservations,  which  contains  795  acres  in  Co- 
hasset and  Hingham. 

Studies  for  improved  access  to  the  area  and 
to  Nantasket  from  Route  128  and  the  illogical 
boundaries  between  these  two  open  spaces  have 
suggested  the  urgency  of  a  cooperative  effort  by 
the  State  and  the  Trustees  of  Reservations  to 
acquire  additional  areas  and  to  work  out  appro- 
priate agreements  for  management  of  adjoining 
holdings. 

The  area  is  critical  to  the  regional  open 
space  plan  because  it  is  a  significant  natural 
area  in  close  proximity  to  the  densely  settled 
urban  core.  The  park  can  serve  the  core  area  as 
well  as  the  southern  suburbs.  It  may  even  prove 
feasible,  in  the  summer  months,  to  operate 
MBTA  buses  from  the  state  park  to  Quincy 
Center  or  to  the  proposed  South  Quincy  Transit 
Station.  In  this  manner  those  core  area  residents 
without  cars  can  avail  themselves  to  the  state 
park. 


The  Department  of  Environmental  Manage- 
ment has  recently  developed  picnic  areas,  camp- 
ing sites  and  bicycle  trails  in  certain  portions  of 
the  park.  Additional  facilities,  such  as  hiking 
trails,  nature  study  areas,  fishing,  bridle  trails, 
camping  and  swimming  areas  are  presently 
under  study  or  are  being  designed.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  the  areas  being  planned  be  con- 
structed as  soon  as  possible  and  that  the  state 
park  be  designed  to  accommodate  fairly  inten- 
sive use. 

(55)  North  River  Reservation— Marshfield, 
Norwell,  Scituate 

A  major  park  was  proposed  for  this  area  in  the 
1969  MAPC  Open  Space  and  Recreation  Plan.  It 
was  intended  to  preserve  some  open  land  along 
the  rapidly  developing  South  Shore  coastline  and 
deter  the  possibility  of  a  continuous  belt  of 
development  along  the  entire  coast. 


Acting  on  town  and  MAPC  proposals. 
Marshfield  has  had  an  active  implementation 
program  during  the  past  five  years.  As  a  result. 
Marshfield  has  acquired  789  acres  of  conserva- 
tion/recreation land  that  was  proposed  in  the 
1969  MAPC  Open  Space  and  Recreation  Plan. 

Much  of  the  area  acquired  (367  acres)  is  in 
the  Furnace  Brook  Watershed  which  contains 
Carolina  Hill.  Carolina  Hill  according  to  MAPC 
surveys  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  topographic 
features  on  the  South  Shore.  The  MAPC,  there- 
fore, supports  all  efforts  of  Marshfield  to  acquire 
as  much  of  Carolina  Hill  as  possible,  and 
supports  the  town's  900-acre  acquisition  goal  for 
the  Furnace  Brook  Watershed  as  stated  in  its 
open  space  plan  of  1972. 
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The  North  River  is  a  handsome  tidal  valley 
with  extensive  salt  marshes  cutting  inland  at 
right  angles  to  the  radial  growth  in  the  Route  3 
transportation  corridor.  The  acquisition  of  Car- 
olina Hill  will  complement  the  wetland  areas  of 
the  North  River  and  increase  the  recreation 
potential  of  the  river. 

In  general,  the  MAPC  supports  the  acquisi- 
tion goals  of  the  1972  Marshfield  Open  Space 
Plan,  and  recommends  the  plan  to  other  commu- 
nities as  a  model  of  how  wetlands  and  uplands 
can  be  unified  into  a  town-owned  greenbelt 
system. 

(56)  Charles  to  Charles  Corridor— Boston, 
Brookline,  Newton 

In  recent  years  the  conservation  commissions  of 
Boston.  Brookline.  and  Newton  have  been  work- 
ing to  create  a  corridor  of  open  space  in  the  core 
area  of  the  region,  the  Charles  to  Charles 
Corridor.  The  proposal  would  create  an  "open 
corridor  extending  through  the  Fens,  along  the 
Boston/Brookline  line  and  through  the  Sawmill 
Brook  marshes  near  the  Boston/Newton  line  to 
the  Middle  Charles  at  Cow  Island  Pond.  This 
open  space  corridor  is  in  part  the  creation  of 
Frederick  Law  Olmsted  and  includes  an  estate 
area  not  intensely  developed  as  well  as  marsh- 
land not  yet  filled.  It  is  the  only  remaining 
natural  landscape  in  the  heart  of  Metropolitan 
Boston. 

The  Charles  to  Charles  Corridor  is  a 
precious  recreational  resource.  Outdoor  recrea- 
tion—hiking, bicycling  and  picnicking  — can  be 


made  available  to  many  people  close  to  their 

homes  .  .  ."16 

The  conservation  commissions  involved 

have  divided  the  project  into  three  sections. 

"The  dominant  element  in  the  northern 
segment  is  Olmsted  Park,  which  extends 
from  the  Charles  River  Basin  to  Jamaica 
Pond.  The  Olmsted  design  also  links  Boston 
Common  to  the  Public  Garden  by  Common- 
wealth Avenue  to  the  Fens,  up  the  Muddy 
River  across  Leverett  and  Ward's  Ponds  to 
Jamaica  Pond.  Progress  is  being  made  in  the 
northern  segment  by  a  demonstration  proj- 
ect underway  by  the  Massachusetts  Division 
of  Water  Pollution  Control  in  cooperation 
with  the  MDC  and  the  City  of  Boston.  This 
project  will  increase  water  flow  and  water 
quality  in  the  Fens. 

"The  middle  segment  principally  con- 
sists of  private  estates  and  existing  public 
green  space:  Jamaica  Pond  and  Larz  Ander- 
son Park.  A  north-west-southwest  axis 
crossing  the  corridor  links  Newton's  Ham- 
mond Pond  and  Webster  Estate  Conserva- 
tion lands  with  Brookline's  Lost  Pond,  the 
Country  Club.  Putterham  Meadows  Golf 
Course  and  Larz  Anderson  Park  to  Boston's 
Arnold  Arboretum  and  Franklin  Park.  Pro- 
gress in  the  middle  segment,  threatened  by 
development  in  its  large  privately  owned 
parcels  has  come  by  two  gifts  of  conserva- 

16.  Charles  to  Charles  (Boston:  Boston  Conservation  Com- 
mission. Brookline  Conservation  Commission.  1973)  p.  1. 
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tion  restrictions:  these  are  a  4.6-acre  restric- 
tion of  Sargents  Pond  and  its  shores  in 
Brookline  and  a  6-acre  restriction  adjacent  to 
Jamaica  Pond  in  Boston.  The  Boston  Conser- 
vation Commission  has  also  acquired  a  5- 
acre  wooded  parcel  adjacent  to  other  city 
park  land  in  the  middle  segment. 

"The  open  space  potential  of  the  south- 
ern segment  consists  of  Sawmill  Brook 
marshes,  privately  owned  wooded  areas  and 
cemetery  lands,  and  the  Brookline  Wildlife 
Sanctuary  (the  D.  Blakely  Hoar  Natural 
Area).'"" 

In  the  southern  segment  the  Boston  Conser- 
vation Commission  has  acquired  an  8-acre  parcel 
on  the  Charles  River  by  transfer  from  the  Boston 
Public  Works  Department.  Also,  acquisition  by 
the  MDC  of  the  175-acre  historic  Brook  Farm, 
will  be  an  important  addition  to  the  Charles  to 
Charles  proposal. 

The  middle  segment  of  the  corridor  has  been 
judged  to  have  the  most  immediate  importance. 
Obviously,  this  segment  is  vital  to  the  eventual 
linking  of  the  proposed  corridor,  but  beyond  this, 
the  middle  segment  faces  the  greatest  threat 
from  intensive  development.  The  conservation 
commissions  of  Boston  and  Brookline  have 
singled  out  13  properties  in  this  segment  for 
immediate  acquisition  or  protection. 

The  MAPC  urges  the  Executive  Office  of 
Environmental  Affairs  to  support  the  efforts  of 
Boston.  Brookline  and  Newton  and  make  avail- 
able to  them  Self-Help  Funds  which  can  be  used 
in  the  acquisition  of  the  13  properties. 

(57)  Belmont  Greenbelt— Belmont 

The  Conservation  Commission  of  Belmont  has 
developed  a  proposal  to  protect  various  public 
and  private  open  areas  in  the  western  portion  of 
the  town.  The  proposal  would  effectively  pre- 
serve an  existing  open  area,  and  provide  for  more 
public  open  space  in  a  relatively  densely  settled 
portion  of  the  metropolitan  area. 

Much  of  the  area  in  question  is  publicly 
controlled:  for  example,  the  MDC  Beaver  Brook 
Reservation.  Belmont  Conservation  Commis- 
sion's Rock  Meadow  Preserve.  Massachusetts 
Audubon's  Highland  Farms  Preserve  and  Green- 


17.  Ibid.  pp.  3.6. 


ough  Foundation  Preserve.  These  areas  are 
relatively  contiguous,  but  to  insure  that  the 
existing  open  areas  remain  open  it  is  imperative 
that  the  State  of  Massachusetts  and  the  state 
hospitals  cooperate  with  local  conservation  com- 
missions. 

The  Metropolitan  State  Hospital  in  Lex- 
ington and  Belmont  has  tentative  plans  to  divest 
itself  of  part  of  its  property.  The  property  that  is 
important  to  the  Belmont  proposal  is  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  present  state  hospital  site.  This 
area  is  a  wetland,  but  is  currently  under  no 
development  restrictions  (Chapter  131.  section 
40a).  To  insure  that  the  existing  open  character 
of  this  hospital  site  remains  intact,  the  MAPC 
recommends  that  the  eastern  and  wetland  por- 
tions of  the  state  hospital  site  be  given  to  the 
Belmont  Conservation  Commission  for  conser- 
vation purposes  when  released  from  state  hospi- 
tal control. 

The  state,  through  the  state  hospital  system, 
also  owns  property  north  of  the  Fernald  State 
School  and  former  Murphy  General  Hospital. 
The  property  in  question  lies  in  Waltham.  It  is  an 
upland  region  which  complements  much  of  the 
lowland  contained  in  the  Belmont  proposal. 
Similar  to  the  state  hospital  property  in  Lex- 
ington and  Belmont,  this  property  should  be 
given  to  a  local  conservation  commission  if  the 
existing  use  ceases  to  function.  In  this  instance, 
the  land  should  be  given  for  conservation 
purposes  to  the  Waltham  Conservation  Commis- 
sion. 

With  local  effort  and  cooperation  of  state 
agencies,  the  area  from  the  Audubon  Highland 
Farms  preserve  to  the  state  hospital  water  tower 
in  Waltham  will  remain  an  open  and  unspoiled 
valley. 

(58)  Franklin  Park  and  Arnold  Arboretum- 
Boston 

Franklin  Park  and  the  Arnold  Arboretum  were 
part  of  the  original  park  system  designed  for 
Boston  by  Frederick  Law  Olmsted.  Located  in  the 
core  city  of  the  region,  they  are  heavily  used 
areas. 

In  recent  years.  Franklin  Park  has  not  been 
used  or  maintained  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
its  potential.  Presently,  there  are  programs  un- 
derway which  will  rejuvenate  the  park  and  re- 
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establish  its  value  as  a  regional  attraction.  Most 
important  of  the  new  programs  is  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Franklin  Park  Zoo.  This  facility  will 
be  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  region  and  will  be 
a  major  attraction.  The  new  zoo  will  also  attract 
people  to  the  nearby  arboretum.  Hopefully,  the 
new  crowds  will  be  maintained  at  levels  consis- 
tent with  the  character  of  the  arboretum.  It  is 
recommended  that  non-car  modes  of  travel  to 
these  two  areas  be  emphasized. 

In  1965.  the  265-acre  Arnold  Arboretum  was 
designated  as  a  National  Historic  Site.  It  is  the 
most  valuable  open  area  within  the  core  area  of 


the  region.  Unfortunately,  many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  divert  portions  of  the  arboretum  for 
non-open  space  use.  Considering  its  great  beauty, 
scientific  value,  and  its  use  as  a  passive  recrea- 
tion area,  the  Council  is  firmly  opposed  to  any 
proposal  that  would  divert  any  part  of  the 
arboretum  to  non-open  space  uses. 

The  MAPC  supports  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  original  Olmsted  Park  System.  In  this  man- 
ner. Arnold  Arboretum  and  Franklin  Park  will 
have  a  physical  link  to  the  other  areas  mentioned 
in  the  regional  open  space  plan. 


URBAN  AREAS 


The  urban  areas  of  our  region  have  many  open 
space  and  recreation  problems  that  are  not  found 
in  suburban  and  rural  areas.  The  following 
chapter  discusses  some  of  the  problems  that  are 
more  particular  to  urban  areas  and  offers  policies 
and  programs  that  can  help  to  alleviate  them. 


Many  proposals  that  affect  the  regions 
urban  areas  are  found  in  the  other  chapters  of 
this  report.  However,  in  this  chapter,  the  f oc . .  -  - 
on  the  general  open  space  problems  facing  urban 
areas  and  existing  or  proposed  improvemer 
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Background 

The  communities  of  Boston.  Brookline,  Cam- 
bridge. Chelsea.  Everett.  Maiden,  Medford,  Quin- 
cy.  Revere.  Somerville  and  Watertown  comprise 
the  core  cities  of  the  region. 

The  open  space  and  recreation  problems  of 
the  densely  developed  urban  communities  are 
numerous  but,  in  general,  they  can  be  classified 
into  the  following: 

1.  An  apparent  lack  of  open  land:  The 
National  Recreation  Association  and  the 
Urban  Land  Institute  both  recommend 
ten  acres  of  open  space  per  1.000  popula- 
tion. The  MAPC  has  adopted  this  stan- 
dard for  this  report. 

For  the  urban  communities  men- 
tioned above  there  are  five  or  less  acres  of 
open  space  per  1.000  population.18  In  some 
neighborhoods  in  Boston,  such  as  East 
Boston,  the  problem  is  particularly  acute 
with  less  than  three  acres  per  1.000 
population. 


To  rectify  this  problem  some  com- 
munities such  as  Boston  have  begun 
programs  to  identify  locations  that  can  be 
used  to  significantly  expand  the  total 
amount  of  open  space  available  to  its 
residents.19  Examples  of  such  areas  are 
vacant  lots,  wetlands,  ledges  and  tax  title 
lands.  While  urban  areas  seemingly  have 
little  potential  for  open  expansion, 
Boston's  imaginative  program  of  identify- 
ing available  acreage  indicates  that  ex- 
pansion and  acquisition  should  be  part  of 
urban  open  space  programs. 

Maintenance  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams are  also  necessary  to  improve  the 
quality  of  open  space  and  recreation  in 

18.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  10  acre  per  1.000  population 
standard  is  intended  as  a  general  guide  for  the  core  area 
defined  above.  The  particular  standard  adopted  by  each 
community  may  vary.  Boston,  for  example,  uses  a  5  acre 
per  1.000  standard. 

19.  See  Appendix  L. 
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urban  areas  and  the  diversion  of  existing 
public  open  space  should  not  be  allowed. 
Traffic  Volumes:  The  urban  commu- 
nities experience  the  daily  flood  of  subur- 
ban commuters  on  their  way  to  and  from 
work  in  the  central  cities.  This  traffic, 
coupled  with  dense  residential  develop- 
ment which  adds  to  the  total  number  of 
cars,  turns  urban  streets  into  barriers  to 
pedestrian  and  bicycle  traffic.  As  such,  it 
is  very  difficult  to  link  open  space  in 
urban  areas,  and  it  is  difficult  to  create  an 
open  space  system  that  reaches  into  all 
sections  of  the  community. 

Pedestrian  and  bicycle  systems  can 
be  safely  designed  to  act  as  links  between 
major  urban  open  spaces.  The  ongoing 
Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  Pro- 
gram of  expanding  downtown  sidewalk 
space  is  a  good  example  of  how  to  treat 
the  problems  caused  by  heavy  traffic 
volumes. 

Pollution  Problems:  Water,  land,  noise 
and  air  pollution  problems  are  usually  the 


most  severe  in  the  densely  developed 
urban  areas.  Pollution  problems  make  it 
more  difficult  to  locate  new  open  space 
and  recreation  areas,  and  they  lower  the 
quality  of  experience  offered  at  existing 
areas. 
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Pollution  problems  can  be  ameliorat- 
ed with  land  use  controls  and  in  the  case 
of  noise  and  visual  pollution,  with  buffer- 
ing techniques. 
4.  Specialized  Open  Space  and  Recrea- 
tion: The  urban  areas  tend  to  have  high 
percentages  of  old  people,  young  people 
and  poor  people.  These  groups  often 
cannot  and  do  not  use  the  same  facilities. 
In  some  instances,  the  need  for  spe- 
cialized facilities  can  increase  the  cost  of 
open  space  and  recreation  and  reduce  its 
overall  usefulness. 

To  ameliorate  the  problem  men- 
tioned above,  many  communities  are  now 
designing  buildings  and  open  areas  that 
can  accommodate  a  variety  of  uses.  In  this 
manner,  public  space  in  urban  areas  will 
be  effectively  utilized. 


The  necessity  for  more  open  space  and 
recreation  opportunities  in  urban  areas  is  ob- 
vious. The  MAPC  has  not  attempted  to  develop  a 
comprehensive  plan  for  each  of  the  core  commu- 
nities; that  must  remain  a  local  prerogative. 
Rather,  the  MAPC  proposes  general  policies  and 
programs  that  can  be  included  in  the  open  space 
and  recreation  plans  of  all  communities.  Hope- 
fully, this  will  provide  consistency  with  the 
regional  open  space  and  recreation  policies  and 
plans  while  emphasizing  the  responsibility  of 
individual  communities  to  develop  their  own 
site-specific   proposals. 

To  augment  the  policies  and  programs 
presented  in  this  section,  the  MAPC  has  prepared 
an  urban  design  poster  entitled  Forgotten  Urban 
Areas,  that  describes  techniques  which  can  be 
used  to  beautify  the  landscape  of  the  city. 
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Policies  for  Urban  Open  Space  and 
Recreation 

•  Urban  open  space  should  be  designed  or 
redesigned  to  sustain  year-round  use 
where  appropriate.  Considering  the 
shortage  of  urban  open  space,  every 
attempt  should  be  made  to  fully  utilize 
all  existing  facilities.  Implementation  of 
this  policy  will  necessitate  actions  such 
as  lighting  for  night  use.  snow  removal 
(where  appropriate)  and  increased  su- 
pervision and  maintenance. 

•  The  use  and  availability  of  existing  open 
space  in  urban  areas  should  he  one  of  the 
educational  functions  of  local  park  and 
recreation  departments.  In  many  in- 
stances, this  may  involve  public  relation 
programs,  in  other  instances  it  may 
involve  on-site  supervision  and  control. 

•  Programs  and  activities  should  be  de- 
signed to  provide  for  diversity  in  recrea- 
tional opportunities  and  experiences. 
The  urban  resident  must  be  provided 
with  alternative  forms  of  open  space  and 
recreation  opportunities  throughout  the 
city.  Both  active  and  passive  open  space 
and  recreation  areas  should  be  designed 
and  made  available  in  urban  areas. 

•  Urban  open  space  and  recreation  areas 
should  be  accessible  by  foot,  bicycle  and 
public  transportation.  Public  agencies 
should  strive  to  develop  an  urban  open 
space  system  that  is  not  dependent  on 
the  private  car.  To  this  end.  pedestrian 
and  bicycle  trails  should  be  considered 
as  the  primary  mode  of  access  to  urban 
recreation  areas.  Special  consideration 
should  also  be  given  to  making  urban 
open  spaces  and  places  of  interest  ac- 
cessible to  handicapped  people. 

•  Barriers  to  movement  and  vision  in 
urban  areas  should  be  removed.  In 
general,  this  policy  refers  to  major  trans- 
portation facilities  and  large  unused 
areas  such  as  abandoned  warehouses 
and  factories  that  destroy  the  possibility 
of  a  continuous  and  usable  open  space 
system,  or  cause  severe  blight  and  safety 
problems. 


•  An  urban  open  space  and  recreation 
system  should  be  designed  to  comple- 
ment the  urban  area.  Open  space  should 
be  used  in  a  manner  that  highlights  the 
character  of  urban  areas,  and  provides 
the  opportunity  to  experience  the  city  in 
a  different  light. 

•  Highest  priority  for  capital  expenditures 
should  accrue  to  neighborhoods  with 
high  density  and  low  income,  and  to 
neighborhoods  most  deficient  in  the  total 
amount  of  open  space  per  1000  residents. 

•  Existing  open  space  and  recreation  areas 
should  not  be  diverted  to  non-open  space 
recreation  use,  and  existing  areas  should 
be  carefully  maintained. 

•  Also,  all  proposed  abutting  uses  should 
be  carefully  assessed  in  terms  of  en- 
vironmental impacts  on  existing  open 
space.  In  no  instance  should  an  aubtting 
use  be  allowed  if  it  will  degrade  in  any 
way  the  quality  of  the  existing  public 
open  area. 

•  Urban  communities  should  involve  their 
residents  in  efforts  to  improve  open 
space/recreation  areas.  In  some  in- 
stances, this  may  involve  extensive  pub- 
lic meetings.  In  others,  it  may  involve 
encouraging  neighborhood  groups  to  un- 
dertake beautification  projects.  For  ex- 
ample, many  communities  have  adopted 
a  "tree  for  a  tree"  program,  where  the 
city  will  plant  one  tree  in  your  neighbor- 
hood or  in  front  of  your  house  for  every 
one  that  you  purchase. 

•  Large  institutional  holdings,  especially 
in  urban  communities,  should  be  consid- 
ered for  open  space  use  when  a  change 
in  existing  use  would  result  in  a  non- 
institutional  character.  For  example,  a 
large  hospital  moving  from  the  city  to  a 
suburban  location  and  the  expected 
reuse  of  the  site  is  to  be  industrial. 

Program 

As  stated  earlier,  this  program  is  not  intended  to 
provide  site  specific  proposals  for  each  commu- 
nity. Rather,  it  is  intended  as  a  general  program 
package  that  can  be  adopted  by  all  core  commu- 
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nities    to   supplement    their   own    open    space/ 
recreation  plans. 

•  Urban  communities  should  undertake  a 
study  to  identify  all  potential  areas  for 
future  open  space  and  recreation  expan- 
sion. Included  in  this  study  should  be  tax 
title  lands,  wetlands,  rock  outcroppings. 
vacant  lots,  and  similar  areas.  The 
Boston  Redevelopment  Authority's 
"Boston  Urban  Wilds"  program  can  be 
considered  as  a  model  for  such  a  study. 
This  study,  along  with  surveys  of  exist- 
ing public  open  areas,  should  be  the  basis 
of  future  open  space  and  recreation 
programs. 

•  Bicycle  trails  and  pedestrian  paths 
should  be  designed  to  accommodate 
pedestrians  and  bicycles  with  rights  of 
way  set  aside  for  bicycles  and  wider 
sidewalks  for  easier  pedestrian  flow.  A 
model  program  is  the  Boston  Redevelop- 
ment Authority's  effort  to  widen  and 
landscape  sidewalks  in  downtown 
Boston.  This  program  allows  for  more 
pedestrian  accommodation,  thus  lessen- 
ing pedestrian  traffic  on  car  choked 
streets. 

•  Landscaping  of  median  strips,  intersec- 
tions, and  street  corners  should  be  in- 
stituted by  all  communities  and  es- 
pecially urban  communities. 

MACP's  urban  design  poster.  For- 
gotten Urban  Areas,  provides  detailed 
information  concerning  these  concepts. 
The  poster  suggests  the  use  of  more 
natural  materials  in  urban  areas  and 
highlights  banking  as  a  landscape  archi- 
tectural technique  to  enhance  the  scenic 
value  of  these  often  forgotten  urban 
areas. 

•  Community  entertainment  programs, 
similar  to  Boston's  Summerthing.  should 
be  developed  by  all  core  area  commu- 
nities. Programs  such  as  these  provide 
free  entertainment  to  large  numbers  of 
people  and  they  can  emphasize  and 
utilize  local  talent. 

•  While  there  are  few  large  open  areas 
remaining  in  the  core  communities  that 
can  be  developed  for  open  space  and 


recreation,  there  are  numerous  medium- 
sized  and  small  abandoned  lots  that  can 
be  used  as  parks  and  neighborhood 
playgrounds.  A  program  fo  develop  suit- 
able abandoned  lots  or  underused  areas 
into  parks  should  be  instituted  by  every 
local  conservation  commission  or  re- 
development authority. 
All  redevelopment  proposals  should  be 
required  to  provide  adequate  open  space 
for  employees  or  residents  preferably  10 
acres  per  1.000  residents.  An  example  of 
where  a  program  of  this  type  should  be 
developed  is  the  18-acre  'fire  section"  of 
Chelsea.  New  development  in  this  area 
should  include  open  space  and  recrea- 
tion facilities. 

If  is  recommended  that  communities 
create  and  adopt  landscape  architecture 
and  architectural  review  boards  and 
strict  sign  control  ordinances.  In  some 
situations,  on-street  parking  might  be 
banned  and  the  available  right-of-way 
used  for  bicycle  paths. 
Programs  designed  to  integrate  historic 
and  cultural  areas  into  the  open  space 
and  recreation  experience  of  urban  resi- 
dents should  be  developed  by  local 
recreation  departments.  In  this  manner, 
the  city  itself  can  become  a  recreation 
experience.  A  fine  example  of  such  a 
program  is  Boston's  Freedom  Trail. 
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Background 

Preservation  of  historic  sites  and  districts  adds  an 
educational  and  cultural  dimension  to  the  experi- 
ence of  city  life.  In  general,  historic  areas  are 
compatible  with  open  space  and  educational  land 
uses. 

When  historic  areas  are  adjacent  to  open 
space  and  educational  land  uses,  care  must  be 
exercised  to  assure  that  the  character  of  the 
historic  area  is  not  altered  for  the  purpose  of 
accommodating  large  numbers  of  people. 

Metropolitan  Boston  is  one  of  the  oldest 
settlements  in  the  United  States.  Numerous 
historic  sites  from  all  periods  of  American 
History,  many  of  regional  and  national  signifi- 
cance, are  found  throughout  the  area.  Because  of 
their  compatible  relationship,  historic  areas  and 
open  space  can  be  integrated  with  the  regional 
open  space  system  and  become  focal  points  of 
the  open  space  systems. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  plan,  'significant" 
historic  areas  are  those  that  are  listed  in  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places,  and  all  sites 
listed  bv  state  and  local  historical  commissions. 
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While  this  section  should  not  be  construed 
as  a  historic  areas  plan,  the  MAPC  does  suggest 
the  following  policies  as  a  means  to  fully  utilize 
the  value  of  all  historic  areas  in  a  regional  open 
space  and  recreation  system,  while  preserving 
the  existing  character  of  the  historic  site. 

Policies 

•  Local  governments  should  be  encour- 
aged by  state  and  regional  agencies  to 
create  historical  commissions  in  accor- 
dance with  (M.G.L.)  Chapter  40  Section 
8d  as  amended. 

•  An  accurate  survey  of  all  historic  sites 
should  he  a  priority  goal  for  all  state  and 
local  historical  commissions.  This  sur- 
vey should  be  updated  periodically  to 
reflect  the  changes  in  ownership,  build- 
ing or  site  condition,  and  any  additional 
historic  sites. 

•  Where  possible,  the  development  of  a 
historic  district  should  be  coordinated 
with  the  development  of  a  local  or  sub- 
regional  open  space  facility.  For  exam- 
ple, see  chapter  entitled  "The  Coast." 
which  discusses  the  MAPC  proposals  for 
the  historic  areas  of  Salem  and  Mar- 
blehead  in  relation  to  public  open  space 
along  their  respective  coastlines. 

•  The  definition  of  historic  areas  should  be 
broad  enough  to  include  any  area,  facili- 
ty or  building  that  represents  a  particu- 
lar part  of  our  heritage.  For  example, 
archaeological  sites,  geologic  features 
associated  with  our  heritage,  historic 
roads,  bridges,  factories,  railroads,  farms 
and  landscapes.  In  this  manner,  the  full 
spectrum  of  our  past  achievements  can 
be  preserved  and  enjoyed. 

•  Sufficient  acreage  should  be  included 
with  any  historic  site  or  district  to 
protect  both  the  character  and  setting  of 
the  area  in  question.  The  amount  of  land 
will  obviously  vary  according  to  the  site. 
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Criteria 

This  report  has  made  many  recommendations 
concerning  the  acquisition  expansion  and  re- 
habilitation of  open  space  and  recreation  areas. 
Those  projects  the  council  considers  necessary 
for  the  creation  of  adequate  open  space  oppor- 
tunities in  the  region  have  been  highlighted. 

Using  the  standards  and  realities  of  today. 
we  can  produce  a  list  of  priority  projects. 
However,  it  has  been  our  experience  that  condi- 
tions and  standards  are  always  changing  and  new 
problems  will  arise  that  were  not  foreseen.  As  a 
result,  priority  listing  are  often  rendered  useless 
at  an  early  date. 

Rather  than  provide  a  priority  listing,  criter- 
ia by  which  all  projects  should  be  measured  is 
presented.  The  Council's  bias  will  be  toward 
those  areas  with  regional  significance  and  those 
areas  that  are  relatively  unique.  Hopefully,  the 
criteria  will  stand  the  test  of  time  and  changing 
standards. 

It  should  be  noted  that  we  have  not  weight- 
ed any  particular  criteria  more  than  another, 
since  the  criteria  by  which  the  value  and 
necessity  of  any  project  is  measured  will  also 
change  over  time.  The  decisions  as  to  which 
criteria  are  more  important  must  be  made  by  the 
implementing  agency  at  the  time  the  project  is 
considered. 

There  is  no  particular  number  of  criteria  that 
a  project  should  meet  in  order  to  be  classified  as  a 
project  worthy  of  implementation.  Again,  these 
decisions  must  be  made  at  the  time  the  project  is 
being  considered.  Hopefully,  future  projects  will 
be  measured  against  all  the  criteria  discussed 
below. 

•     Regional  vs.  Local 

Is  the  area  of  regional  or  local  signifi- 
cance or  both?  Proposals  that  cross 
community  boundaries  are  not  neces- 
sarily regional,  and  proposals  that  are 
wholly  contained  within  a  community 
are  not  necessarily  local  in  significance. 
If  the  proposal  is  such  that  it  can  be 
easily  utilized  by  more  than  just  the  local 
populace,  it  should  be  considered  as 
having  regional  significance.  We  should 
strive  to  protect  those  areas  that  have 
regional  significance,  since  they  can 
serve  both  a  local  and  regional  need. 


•  Linkages 

Can  the  proposal  be  linked  with  other 
local  and/or  regional  open  areas?  It  is 
important  to  create  an  open  space  sys- 
tem that  allows  for  a  variety  of  modes  of 
access.  A  linked  system  can  provide  this 
variety,  a  fractionalized  system  cannot. 

•  Development  Pressure 

Is  the  proposed  open  space/recreation 
area  in  imminent  danger  of  diversion  to 
other  land  uses?  Those  areas  that  have 
been  shown  to  have  value  as  open  space 
but  are  under  pressure  for  alternative 
use  should  be  given  priority  considera- 
tion by  all  agencies  whose  responsibility 
it  is  to  create  and  maintain  open  space 
and  recreation  areas. 

•  Unique  Natural  Characteristics 

Is  the  area  under  consideration  a  unique, 
or  part  of  a  unique  natural  feature  of  the 
region?  For  example,  is  it  the  highest 
hill,  is  its  geologic  character  rare,  does  it 
represent  a  landscape  that  cannot  be 
easily  duplicated  anywhere  else  in  the 
region,  etc.  Areas  with  these  qualities 
should  be  preserved  for  the  public  bene- 
fit. 

•  Access 

Is  the  area  under  consideration  easily 
accessible?  Is  it  accessible  by  more  than 
one  mode  of  access?  The  greater  an 
area's  accessibility  the  greater  its  value 
since  it  can  be  used  and/or  appreciated 
by  greater  numbers  of  people.  This 
criteria  should  be  applied  to  all  open 
space/recreation  areas  except  wildlife 
sanctuaries  and  conservation  areas. 

•  Urban  Location 

Is  the  proposed  project  in  an  urban  and 
densely  settled  portion  of  the  region? 
Given  the  need  for  open  space  and 
recreation  areas  in  the  densely  settled 
areas  of  the  region,  those  proposals  that 
are  located  in  urban  areas  should  be 
considered  as  vital  to  a  well  balanced 
regional  open  space  system. 

•  Historic  Value 

Does  the  area  under  consideration  have 
any  buildings  or  sites  of  local,  state  or 
national   historic   interest?    Areas   with 
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bona  fide  historic  value  should  be  pro- 
tected. 

•  Water  Resources 

Does  the  proposal  have  any  relevance  to 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  fresh  water 
supplies?  Those  projects  protecting 
fresh  water  supplies,  or  their  watersheds 
should  be  preserved  for  the  public  bene- 
fit. Those  projects  that  may  reduce  the 
quantity  or  quality  of  fresh  water  should 
be  carefully  considered. 

•  Vegetation 

Does  the  proposal  affect  any  vegetation 
grouping  that  is  particularly  attractive, 
ecologically  valuable  or  unique?  All 
proposals  should  attempt  to  protect  the 
natural  vegetation  of  the  region,  par- 
ticularly those  associations  that  are  rare. 

•  Wildlife 

Does  the  proposal  effect  significant  wild- 
life habitats  or  populations  of  wildlife? 
All  proposals  should  consider  the  value 
of  wildlife  and  their  habitat.  Large  popu- 
lations of  wildlife  should  be  protected. 

•  Consistent  With  Other  Plans 

Is  the  proposal  consistent  with  local, 
regional  and  state  plans  for  open  space 
and  recreation?  All  proposals  should 
strive  to  be  consistent  with  accepted 
plans  and  policies  of  local,  regional  and 
state  agencies. 

•  Cost  and  Benefit 

Are  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the 
proposal  consistent  with  the  total  expen- 
diture? Proposals  should  not  be  imple- 
mented if  they  have  excessive  costs  that 
will  result  in  non-action  on  other  pro- 
posals or  benefit  only  a  few  people. 

•  Maintenance 

Can  the  proposal  be  properly  managed? 
Implementing  agencies  should  be  certain 
that  they  have  the  managerial  and  finan- 
cial resources  to  properly  maintain  an 
open  space/recreation  area. 

Proposed  Implementation 
Techniques 

Existing  funding  programs  cannot  at  the  present 
level  of  expenditure  meet  the  open  space/ 
recreation  demands  of  the  future.  New  programs 


and  new  funds,  which  complement  existing 
programs,  are  essential  to  the  proposed  regional 
open  space  system.  New  programs  will  necessi- 
tate increased  taxes  or  a  shift  in  government 
spending  priorities,  or  a  mixture  of  both  alterna- 
tives. 

Before  the  public  will  or  should  accept  any 
redirection  of  public  funds,  it  must  be  shown  the 
necessity  for  the  new  programs  and  expendi- 
tures. Therefore,  as  a  prelude  to  any  proposals  for 
increased  open  space  and  recreation  funds,  the 
state,  regional  organizations  and  local  commu- 
nities must  develop  and  implement  educational 
programs  that  clearly  indicate  the  need  for 
further  open  space  expansion.  Assuming  that  the 
need  for  additional  open  space  and  recreation 
funds  will  be  seen  as  having  merit,  the  MAPC 
suggests  that  the  following  recommendations  be 
given  serious  consideration  for  any  implementa- 
tion program. 

1.  The  Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Council, 
based  on  recommendations  from  its 
Technical  Advisory  Committee  on  Re- 
gional Organization,  has  submitted  legis- 
lation for  the  creation  of  a  Metropolitan 
Service  Commission.  In  essence  this  com- 
mission would  unite  under  a  single  oper- 
ating agency  many  of  the  existing  public 
agencies  now  serving  the  MAPC  region. 
The  Council  reiterates  its  support  for  the 
Metropolitan  Service  Commission  (MSC) 
and  recommends  that  if  created  the  MSC 
should  play  the  major  role  in  the  imple- 
mentation and  administration  of  all  open 
space/recreation  plans  and  programs  in 
the  MAPC  region. 

2.  The  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation's  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  is  a  federal 
funding  program  that  has  been  utilized  by 
many  communities.  While  it  is  a  familiar 
program,  and  one  that  has  had  a  reason- 
able amount  of  success,  it  cannot  at  its 
present  level  of  funding  meet  the  open 
space  and  recreation  demands  of  the 
future.  It  is  recommended  that  our  state 
officials  work  with  other  state  officials  in 
the  nation  to  urge  the  federal  government 
to  increase  the  annual  funding  for  this 
program. 
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3.  Similar  to  the  recommendation  above,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  should 
significantly  increase  the  annual  funding 
of  its  Self-Help  Program.  This  program  is 
particularly  useful  since  it  usually  takes  a 
much  shorter  period  for  funding  to  be 
approved.  With  an  increased  commitment 
to  this  program,  more  communities  will 
be  able  to  protect  potential  passive  recre- 
ation areas  that  are  in  imminent  danger  of 
development. 

4.  As  stated  in  this  report,  five-sixths  of  the 
Massachusetts  shoreline  is  in  private 
control.  One  of  the  major  premises  of  this 
plan  is  that  the  coastline  and  access  to  it  is 
part  of  the  natural  heritage  of  the  area's 
residents.  While  existing  federal  and  state 
funding  programs  have  some  application 
to  the  coastline,  it  is  the  MAPC's  position 
that  because  of  the  importance  of  the 
coastline  as  an  open  space  resource,  and 
because  of  the  high  cost  of  coastal  ac- 
quisition, a  separate  ongoing  coastline 
acquisition  fund  should  be  established  by 
the  state.  The  format  of  the  program 
should  be  similar  to  that  of  the  existing 
Self-Help  program,  but  in  this  instance, 
only  conservation  commissions  from 
coastal  communities  would  be  eligible  to 
apply  for  assistance. 

5.  Local  governments  should  encourage  vol- 
unteer programs  that  involve  members  of 
the  general  public  with  specific  open 
space/recreation  problems.  For  example, 
cleanup  fix-up  campaigns,  while  cos- 
metic in  nature,  have  involved  many 
people  in  their  neighborhoods  and  have 
improved  living  conditions.  Tree  planting 
programs  where  the  community  provides 
one  free  tree  for  every  tree  planted  by  an 
individual  have  helped  landscape  many 
barren  urban  areas. 

Citizen  associations  should  also  be 
encouraged  to  maintain  public  parks  in 
their  neighborhoods,  organize  petition 
drives  and  sponsor  fund  raising  cam- 
paigns to  save  certain  buildings  or  sites 
for  public  enjoyment.  Citizen  groups  can 


be  powerful  and  useful  organizations. 
They  should  be  mobilized  to  help  imple- 
ment this  plan. 

Also,  public  agencies  should  con- 
tinue to  cooperate  with  private  organiza- 
tions dedicated  to  conservation,  such  as 
the  Trustees  of  Reservations,  the  Essex 
County  Greenbelt  Association.  Mas- 
sachusetts Audubon  Society.  Sudbury 
Valley  Association,  watershed  associa- 
tions and  many  others. 

6.  The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
should  amend  its  regulations  concerning 
Chapter  30.  Sections  61  and  62.  which 
require  the  filling  of  environmental  as- 
sessment forms  for  certain  private  pro- 
jects and  all  state  supported  projects. 

It  is  recommended  that  all  private 
projects  affecting  inland  or  tidal  wetlands 
and/or  private  projects  one  acre  or  greater 
in  total  size  be  required  to  submit  a  full 
environmental  assessment  form  for  re- 
view purposes.  Public  agencies  responsi- 
ble for  the  planning,  design,  construction 
and  maintenance  of  transportation  facili- 
ties should  by  state  law  be  obligated  to 
study  the  possibility  of  utilizing  all  public 
rights  of  way  for  linear  park  purposes. 

Furthermore,  if  a  linear  park  is 
shown  to  be  feasible  and  consistent  with 
local  plans  it  should  be  given  priority  by 
all  state  agencies  concerned  with  the 
funding  of  open  space  and  recreation 
projects. 

Existing  Implementation 
Techniques 

Acquisition 

Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act 

of  1965 

Public  Law  89-578,  78  State.  897 

Administered  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Inte- 
riors Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation,  the  fund 
allocates  money  to  communities  and  political 
subdivisions  for  planning,  acquisition  and  de- 
velopment of  public  outdoor  recreation  areas. 
Under  this  Act.  local  agencies  may  be  reimbursed 
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up  to  50  percent  of  the  costs  of  purchasing  land. 
This  program  is  administered  through  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Division  of  Conservation  Services. 

Massachusetts  Self- Help  Program 
General  Laws  Chapter  132A,  Section  2 

Administered  by  the  Division  of  Conservation 
Services  which  is  part  of  the  Executive  Office  of 
Environmental  Affairs,  this  program  offers  towns 
and  cities  with  conservation  commissions  up  to 
50  percent  reimbursement  for  the  cost  of  land 
purchased  or  developed  for  conservation  or 
passive  outdoor  recreation.  The  Bureau  of  Out- 
door Recreation's  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  and  the  state's  Self-Help  Program  may  be 
applied  together.  In  that  case,  a  community  may 
receive  up  to  75  percent  reimbursement  for  the 
cost  of  purchasing  land. 

Revenue  Sharing 

Public  Law  92-572,  Acts  of  1972 

Open  space/recreation  lands  can  be  purchased 
with  community  funds  received  through  the 
federal  government's  revenue  sharing  program. 

Regulation 

National  Register  of  Historic  Places 
National  Historic  Preservation  Act  of  1 966 
80  Stat.  915-16  United  States  Code  470 

Under  this  program  the  National  Park  Service 
can  make  funds  available  for  the  restoration  and 
protection  of  significant  historical,  archeological, 
architectural  and  cultural  sites. 

Eminent  Domain 

This  is  usually  a  means  of  last  resort.  Taking  land 
under  eminent  domain  requires  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  the  town  meeting  or  city  council.  Accompany- 
ing the  taking,  a  reasonable  compensation  must 
be  paid  to  the  landowner. 

Conservation  Restriction  Act 
Chapter  184,  Sections  31-33 

Simply  stated,  a  conservation  restriction  or 
easement  is  a  written  agreement  between  a 
property  owner  and  a  governmental  or  private 
agency  by  which  the  owner  agrees  to  restrict 
development  of  his  land  in  specified  ways.  For 
example,  a  restriction  can  take  the  form  of 
prohibiting  construction  on  the  land  of  a  building 
detrimental  to  the  preservation  of  a  historic  site. 
Conservation  restrictions  vary  widely.  They  may 


be  purchased  or  granted  through  a  gift.  The 
owner  of  land  subject  to  conservation  restriction 
has  all  the  rights  and  benefits  of  ownership 
consistent  with  the  terms  of  the  restriction.  The 
restriction  does  not  transfer  title  to  the  land  nor 
does  it  dispossess  the  owner.  It  can  be  made 
binding  on  all  future  owners  of  the  land  if  special 
procedures  are  followed. 

A  conservation  restriction  often  qualifies  a 
property  owner  for  certain  tax  advantages  (G.L. 
Ch.  719,  Acts  of  1972)  while  still  permitting  his 
use  of  the  land  for  such  purposes  as  recreation, 
farming  and  other  activities  consistent  with  the 
restriction.  Properties  under  conservation  restric- 
tions must  be  reassessed  to  recognize  the  limita- 
tions on  development  changes  or  uses  in  deter- 
mining fair  market  value. 

Flood  plain  and  Wetland  Zoning 

Zoning  Enabling  Act  MGL  Ch.  40A,  Sec.  2 

In  Massachusetts  the  Zoning  Enabling  Act  speci- 
fically permits  municipalities  to  safeguard  lands 
"deemed  subject  to  seasonal  or  periodic  flood- 
ing." The  Act  further  states  that  these  lands 
"shall  not  be  used  as  to  endanger  the  health  or 
safety  of  the  occupants  thereof."  Floodplain 
zoning,  although  designed  primarily  to  prevent 
damage  from  floods,  can  permit  use  of  low 
intensity  recreation  areas  while  restricting  urban 
development.  Conservancy  Zoning,  a  device 
adopted  in  several  Massachusetts  towns,  is 
essentially  a  variation  of  floodplain  zoning, 
applying  restrictions  to  periodically  wet  and 
water  areas. 

Planned  Unit  Development -Cluster  Zoning 
Chapter  808  of  the  Acts  of  1975 

The  basic  idea  behind  cluster  zoning  is  to  create  a 
more  attractive  environment  by  permitting  a 
developer  to  erect  houses  on  smaller  lots  than  the 
ordinance  normally  requires,  provided  that  the 
remaining  land  is  permanently  preserved  for  its 
natural  beauty  and  recreational  value  as  neigh- 
borhood open  space. 

Historic  Districts 
MGL  Chapter  40C 

This  legislation  authorizes  cities  and  towns  to 
establish  historic  districts  to  protect  historic  sites 
and  the  areas  of  their  setting.  By  the  appropriate 
vote  of  the  city  or  town,  the  historic  district 
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imposes  rigorous  controls  over  an  area  to  prevent 
visible  changes  from  destroying  the  historic 
character  of  the  area. 

Wetlands  Protection  Act 

General  Laws  Chapter  131  Section  40 

This  act  controls,  but  does  not  ban,  development 
on  wetlands.  Wetlands  are  defined  here  as  inland 
wetlands  (marshes,  meadows,  swamps  bordering 
on  rivers,  streams  and  ponds)  or  just  about  any 
land  which  is  periodically  wet.  The  act  also 
covers  coastal  wetlands.  The  law  requires  that 
any  person  or  governmental  agency  intending  to 
remove,  fill,  dredge  or  alter  a  wetland  must 
insure,  by  following  various  procedural  and 
technical  steps,  that  the  activity  will  have  no 
adverse  effect  on  water  supplies,  flood  preven- 
tion, pollution  prevention  or  fisheries  protection. 
In  effect,  the  owner  must  develop  his  wetland  in 
accord  with  the  public's  interest  and  safety. 

Inland  Wetlands  Restriction  Act 
General  Laws  Chapter  131  Section  40 A 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  supplement  the 
regulative  approach  of  the  Wetlands  Protection 
Act  with  a  planning  approach  not  dependent 
upon  the  landowner  coming  forward  to  apply  for 
a  permit.  The  commissioner  of  the  Department  of 
Environmental  Management,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve and  promote  public  safety,  private  proper- 
ty, wildlife,  fisheries,  water  resources,  floodplain 
areas  and  agriculture  is  directed  by  this  law  to 
issue  orders  restricting  development  on  inland 
wetlands. 

Scenic  Rivers  Act 

General  Laws  Chapter  21,  Section  17B 

This  act  empowers  the  state  to  restrict  or  prohibit 
dredging,  filling  or  otherwise  altering  or  polluting 
scenic  and  recreational  rivers  in  the  Common- 
wealth. The  restrictions  also  include  continuous 
land  up  to  100  yards  on  each  side  of  the  river  or 
stream  banks. 

Coastal  Zone  Management  Act 
Public  Law  92-583,  1972 

Under  the  act,  state  governments  are  the  focal 
point  for  the  management,  beneficial  use,  protec- 
tion, and  development  of  the  land  and  water 
resources  of  the  U.S.  coastal  zones.  To  assist  the 
states,  a  two-stage  federal  granting  program  is 
established.  Grants  to  help  the  state  in  develop- 


ing a  management  program  are  followed  by 
grants  to  the  state  in  administering  that  program. 
The  funding  arrangement  is  a  2/3  federal,  1/3 
state  matching  program. 

The  coastal  zone  management  is  admin- 
istered by  Natural  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration  (NOAA)  in  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce,  thus  permitting  full  coordination 
with  other  ocean  related  programs,  i.e.  Natural 
Sea  Grant  Program. 

Only  those  coastal  lands  which  have  a  direct 
and  significant  impact  on  coastal  waters  may  be 
regulated  under  the  act,  thus  insuring  com- 
patibility with  future  land  use  legislation. 

The  law  does  not  require  state  participation. 
The  incentive  to  participate  is  the  desire  for 
federal  money.  As  an  additional  incentive,  a 
participating  state  has  an  advantage  in  dealing 
with  the  federal  government  if  it  has  an  ap- 
proved coastal  zone  management  program,  since 
all  federal  projects  and  permits  must  conform  to 
the  state's  approved  management  program.  If 
there  is  no  approved  program,  a  federal  project 
could  be  commenced  against  state  wishes. 

The  act  also  authorizes  the  establishment  of 
an  estuarine  sanctuaries  program  in  which  the 
federal  government  provides  grants  (up  to  50%) 
to  assist  states  in  the  acquisition  and  operation  of 
estuarine  sanctuaries  for  educational  and  re- 
search purposes. 

Under  the  program,  states  first  receive 
planning  grants  to  develop  a  management  pro- 
gram. Once  the  program  is  approved,  they 
receive  an  administrative  grant.  The  Secretary  of 
Commerce  exercises  continual  approval  au- 
thority over  both  the  creation  and  administration 
of  the  state's  coastal  zone  management  program. 
If  he  believes  the  purposes  of  the  act  are  not 
being  met,  he  may  discontinue  grants. 

In  Massachusetts,  a  Task  Force  was  formed 
in  January,  1974,  to  provide  overall  direction  to 
the  coastal  management  effort.  This  Task  Force 
is  comprised  of  representatives  from  a  wider 
range  of  interests  including  the  state  legislature, 
state  cabinet  level  agencies,  the  state  university, 
industry,  environmental  groups,  fisheries,  region- 
al and  local  units  of  government  and  federal 
agency  interest. 

The  Executive  Office  of  Environmental 
Affairs  has  been  designated  as  the  head  agency  to 
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receive  federal  funding  under  the  Act  and  to 
direct  the  Commonwealth  planning  program  for 
Coastal  Zone  Management. 

Taxation 

Classification  and  Taxation  of  Forest  Lands 
and  Forest  Products 

General  Laws  Chapter  61 ,  Sections  1  -7,  as 
amended  in  1969  by  Chapter  873 

This  law  allows  forest  land  to  be  valued  at  no 
more  than  $10  per  acre  if  the  owner  of  10  or  more 
acres  (valued  at  not  over  $400  per  acre  at  the  time 
of  application)  practices  forest  management  to 
improve  the  quantity  and  quality  of  a  continuing 
forest  crop. 

Special  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Law 
General  Laws  Chapter  61 A  Acts  of  1973 

In  general,  this  legislation  taxes  farm  land 
owners  for  the  actual,  not  potential,  use  of  the 
land,  thus  not  only  helping  the  small  farmer  stay 
in  business,  but  also  protecting  open  agricultural 
areas  from  urban  development  pressures. 

Gifts 

Gifts  of  Land 

A  community  state  or  private  charitable  trusts 
may  acquire  land  through  private  donation.  Such 
properties  as  wetlands,  nature  preserves,  wildlife 
sanctuaries,  historic  sites  and  recreational  lands 
are  often  donated  by  private  owners  to  the 
public. 

Private  organizations,  such  as  the  Trustees 
of  Reservations,  are  also  in  a  position  to  accept 
gifts  of  land  for  the  public  benefit.  In  many 
instances,  this  technique  has  preserved  valuable 
acreage  for  public  enjoyment. 

Gifts  of  Land  in  Trust 

A  well  recognized  device  in  Massachusetts  for 
preserving  land  in  its  natural  state  and  for 
historic  sites  is  a  charitable  gift  in  trust.  Proper- 
ties given  to  private  land  trust  are  insured  against 
being  diverted  for  other  municipal  purposes. 

Gifts  of  land  in  trust  are  deductible  from 
state  and  federal  income  taxes. 
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APPENDIX 


Appendix  A 

Federal,  State  an 

d  MDC  Open  Space  in  the  MAPC  Region 

Major 

Holdings  Only 

State  Parks  — Department  of  Environmental 

Management 

Name 

Municipality                             Acreage 

Ashland 

Ashland 

470 

Borderland 

Sharon/Eastern 

1.301 

Bradley  W.  Palmer 

Hamilton/Ipswich/Topsfield 

721 

Cochituate 

Framingham/Natick/Wayland 

1.126 

Cushing  Memorial 

Scituate 

7 

Standish  Monument 

Duxbury 

29 

Plum  Island 

Ipswich 

76 

Walden  Pond 

Concord/Lincoln 

117 

Wampatuck 

Cohasset/Hingham/Norwell/ 
Scituate 

2.748 

Hopkinton 

Ashland/Hopkinton 

960 

Whitehall 

Hopkinton 

877 

Walden 

Concord/Lincoln 

350 

Farnum  Smith 

Carlisle 

818 

Medheld-Charles  River 

Medfield 

- 

State  Forests 

Name 

Municipality                           Acreage 

Boxford 

Boxford/N.  Andover/Middleton    740 

Bristol-Blake 

Norfolk 

141 

Carlisle 

Carlisle 

58 

F.  Gilbert  Hills 

Foxborough/Wrentham 

832 

Franklin 

Franklin/Wrentham 

881 

Harold  Parker 

Andover/Boxford/Georgetown 
Middleton/N.  Andover/ 
N.  Reading/Tewksbury 

/  3.511 

Marlborough 

Marlborough 

60 

Medfield 

Medfield 

37 

Sudbury 

Hudson/Marlborough/Stow 

234 

Willowdale 

Ipswich/Topsfield 

1496 

Wrentham 

Plainville/Wrentham 

993 

Metropolitan  District  Commi 

Name 

Breakheart  Reservation 

Blue  Hills  Reservation 

Middlesex  Fells  Reservation 

Neponset  River  Reservation 

Stony  Brook  Reservation 
Havey  Beach 
Nahant  Beach 
Nantasket  Beach 
Constitution  Beach 
Revere  Beach 

U.S.  Department  of  Interior 

Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 


ssion 

Municipality 

Saugus/Wakefield 

Braintree/Canton/Milton/ 

Quincy/Randolph 

Malden/Medford/Melrose/ 

Stoneham/Winchester 

Boston/Canton/Dedham/ 

Milton/Westwood 

Boston 

Boston 

Lynn/Nahant/Swampscott 

Hull 

Boston 

Revere 


Acreage 

570 

5.489 


2.060 


94 
47 
99 


Name 

Great  Meadows  National 

Wildlife  Refuge 

Plum  Island  and  Parker  River 

National  Park  Service 

Name 

Minuteman  National  Historic  Park 

Salem  Maritime 

Saugus  Iron  Works 


Municipality  Acreage 

Bedford/Billerica/Carlisle/  2.518 

Concord/Lincoln/Sudbury/Wayland 
Ipswich/Newbury/Rowley  1.424 

(Ipswich  only) 

Municipality  Acreage 

Concord/Lexington/Lincoln  508 

Salem 
Saugus 


SOURCE:  Massachusetts  Outdoor  ftecroution  I'ltin 
1971.  Massachusetts  Department  of  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

NOTE:      Massachusetts  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  became  the  Department  of 
Environmental  Management  (DEM) 
July  1.  1975. 
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Appendix  B 

Major  Private  Holdings 

Trustees  of  Reservation 

Reservation 

Whitney  and  Thayer  Woods 

Old  Manse 

Pegan  Hill 

Mount  Ann  Park 

Appleton  Farms  Grass  Rides 

World's  End 

Richard  T.  Crane,  Jr.  Memorial 

Ipswich 

Cornelius  and  Mine  S.  Crane 

Wildlife  Refuge 

Aggassiz  Rock 

Crowninshield  Island 

Fork  Factory  Brook 

Henry  L.  Sharruck  Reservation 

Meadow  Lots 

Medfield  Rhododendrons 

Noon  Hill 

Rocky  Woods 

Bridge  Island  Meadows 

Governor  Hutchinson's  Field 

Pierce  House 

Charles  River  Peninsula 

Albert  F.  Norris  Reservation 

Halibut  Point 

Misery  Islands 

Rocky  Narrows 

Pine  and  Hemlock  Knoll 

Total 


Location 

Acreage 

Cohasset/Hingham 

799 

Concord 

8 

Dover/Natick 

32 

Gloucester 

87 

Hamilton 

94 

Hingham 

251 

Ipswich 

1,352 

Ipswich/Essex 

700 

Manchester 

106 

Marblehead  Harbor 

5 

Medfield 

62 

Medfield 

270 

Medfield 

16 

Medfield 

271 

Medfield 

52 

Medfield 

438 

Millis 

80 

Milton 

10 

Milton 

6 

Needham 

29 

Norwell 

100 

Rockport 

12 

Salem 

83 

Sherborn 

77 

Wenham 

14 

4,854 


Massachusetts  Audubon  Society 

Reservation 

Location 

Acreage 

Highland  Farm 

Belmont 

45 

Eastern  Point 

Gloucester 

26 

Ipswich  River 

Hamilton 

2,300 

Waseeka 

Holliston/Hopkinton 

140 

Drumlin  Farm 

Lincoln 

220 

Marblehead  Neck 

Marblehead 

15 

Broadmoor 

Natick 

175 

Straitmouth  Island 

Rockport 

33 

Moose  Hill 

Sharon 

227 

Little  Pond 

Sherborn 

262 

Total 

3.443 

Essex  County  Greenbelt  Association 

Reservation 

Municipality 

Acreage 

Ox  Pasture 

12 

Long  Meadow 

8 

Livermore  Woods 

9.59 

Chaplin  — Perley  Woods 

5.3 

Wheatland  Marsh 

7 

Holyoke  Lot 

10 

Peabody  Pasture 

Boxford 

20 

Haynes  Woodlot 

12 

Stephen  Maddock  Memorial 

4 

Maddock  Wildlife  Reservation 

26 

Ingalls  Memorial  Wetland 

1 

Ingalls  Memorial  Wetland 

2 

Fish  Brook  Meadow 

18 

Killam  Island 

26.75 
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Appendix  B  (continued) 

Major  Private  Holdings 


Essex  County  Greenbelt  Association 

Reservation 

Municipality 

Acreage 

Allyn  Cox  Reservation 

Essex 

31 

Baldpate  Hill 

Georgetown 

17 

Goose  Cove  Reservation 

26 

Window-on-the-Marsh 

2.5 

Potter-Rust  Island 

3.25 

Collens  Saltmarsh 

2.5 

Wingaersheek  Upland 

Gloucester 

65 

Whitemore  Conservation  Restriction 

60 

Curtis  Saltmarsh 

13 

Peggy's  Island 

1 

Marshall  Reservation 

9 

Winthrop  Conservation  Restriction 

178 

Black  Brook  Woodlot 

Hamilton 

75 

Willowdale  Mill  Reservation 

22 

Major  General  George  Patton 

7.8 

Reservation 

Roland  Clark  Reservation 

3 

Home  Conservation  Restriction 

11.7 

Bird  Pasture 

Ipswich 

10 

Julia  Bird  Reservation 

7 

Julia  Bird  Reservation  #3 

20 

Julia  Bird  Conservation  Restriction 

6 

Moody  Island  Tracts 

52 

Barett  Reservation 

74.5 

Clapp  Woodlot 

8 

Sanford  Reservation 

7 

Maddock  Memorial  Wetland 

Middleton 

8 

Capt.  Bill  Woodlot 

33 

Sawyer's  Riverfront 

2 

Hoope's  Saltmarsh 

22 

Hoope's  Conservation  Restriction 

Newbury 

10 

Cross  Meadow 

5 

Fish  Cedar  Swamp 

North 

7 

Farnsworth  Woodlot 

Andover 

83 

Eldredge  Conservation  Restriction 

Rockport 

28 

Alexander  Saltmarsh 

105 

Arthur  W.  Ewell  Reservation 

Rowley 

31.3 

Thomas  Sanders  Reservation 

4.5 

Banus  Reservation 

Topsfield 

2.7 

Major  General  George  Patton 

23.3 

Reservation 

Gilbert  &  Sally  Steward 

21.1 

Conservation  Restriction 

Gilbert  Steward,  Jr.  Conservation 

21.1 

Restriction 

Victoria  T.  Steward  Conservation 

6.5 

Restriction 

Campbell  Steward  Conservation 

36.6 

Restriction 

Poore's  Pond 

7 

Poore's  Marsh 

West  Newbury 

4.5 

Total 


1320.99 


SOURCE:     Natural  Areas:  Historic  Sites  Handbook  (Massachusetts:  Trustees  of 
Reservations.  1974). 

Massachusetts  Outdoor  Recreation  Plan   1971,  Massachusetts  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources. 
Essex  County  Creenbelt  Association  Reservation  Map.  1975 

NOTE:     Massachusetts  Department  of  Natural  Resources  became  the  Department  of 
Environmental  Management  (DEM)  |uly  1.  1975. 
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Town 

Acton 

Arlington 

Ashland 

Bedford 

Bellingham 

Belmont 

Beverly 

Bolton 

Boston 

Boxborough 

Braintree 

Brookline 

Burlington 

Cambridge 

Canton 

Carlisle 

Chelsea 

Cohasset 

Concord 

Danvers 

Dedham 

Dover 

Duxbury 

Essex 

Everett 

Framingham 

Franklin 

Gloucester 

Hamilton 

Hanover 

Hingham 

Holbrook 

Holliston 

Hopkinton 

Hudson 

Hull 

Ipswich 

Lexington 

Lincoln 

Littleton 

Lynn 

Lynnfield 

Maiden 

Manchester 

Marblehead 

Marlborough 

Marshfield 

Maynard 

Medfield 

Medford 

SOURCE:     Ki 


Appendix  C 


1970 

1990   % 

increase 

147"0 

26000 

53557 

53600 

0 

8882 

14000 

-59% 

13513 

18500 

-37% 

13967 

15500 

-10% 

28314 

28600 

-    1% 

38370 

52000 

-35% 

1849 

4650 

-151% 

641000 

581000 

-  9% 

1451 

5300 

-266% 

35053 

42000 

-20% 

58117 

63000 

+  9% 

21980 

31000 

-41% 

100393 

103000 

-   3% 

17100 

29000 

-70% 

2871 

11500 

+297% 

30643 

23000 

-30% 

6958 

10900 

-58% 

16148 

24200 

-50% 

26230 

33200 

-19% 

27650 

-_400 

-   1% 

4529 

8550 

-88% 

7636 

10600 

-39% 

2670 

5100 

-86% 

42478 

37500 

-13% 

64048 

77000 

-20% 

18067 

24100 

-33% 

27941 

33000 

-18% 

6373 

10900 

-71% 

10100 

15100 

-50% 

18800 

24800 

-32% 

11775 

13800 

-17% 

12069 

17000 

-41% 

5981 

10400 

-~~ 

16089 

23100 

-37% 

9946 

8200 

-17% 

10750 

15700 

31893 

38900 

-22% 

7567 

11400 

-50% 

6380 

11100 

-74'7c 

90278 

86300 

-  3% 

10818 

14800 

-37% 

56127 

53100 

-  5% 

5151 

9700 

-88% 

21295 

21300 

0 

27936 

35400 

-27% 

15223 

30200 

-100% 

9710 

11400 

-18% 

9821 

15800 

-61% 

64409 

67000 

-   4% 

Town 

1970 

1990 

%increase 

Med  way 

7829 

10800 

-38% 

Melrose 

33198 

37200 

-12% 

Middleton 

4044 

5650 

-40% 

Milford 

19352 

21800 

-13% 

Millis 

5795 

10800 

-86% 

Milton 

27118 

28000 

-   3% 

Nahant 

4144 

4200 

+  2% 

N'atick 

31047 

39100 

-27% 

\eedham 

29709 

38700 

-30% 

Newton 

91073 

98000 

-   8% 

Norfolk 

4656 

8450 

-82% 

North  Reading 

11264 

14900 

-33% 

Norwell 

7795 

11000 

-41% 

Norwood 

30858 

35850 

-16% 

Peabody 

48080 

55100 

-15% 

Pembroke 

11193 

13200 

-18% 

Quincy 

87955 

95000 

-   8% 

Randolph 

27035 

32000 

-19% 

Reading 

22539 

29500 

-31% 

Revere 

43159 

45100 

-   5% 

Rockland 

15715 

18700 

-19% 

Rockport 

5636 

9050 

-78% 

Salem 

40542 

39500 

-  2% 

Saugus 

25124 

29100 

-16% 

Scituate 

16973 

20900 

-24% 

Sharon 

12369 

17800 

-44% 

Sherborn 

3316 

7500 

-128% 

Somerville 

88732 

70700 

-20% 

Southboro 

5798 

9800 

-67% 

Stoneham 

20711 

21700 

-   5% 

Stoughton 

23514 

32500 

-38% 

Stow 

3984 

6600 

-65% 

Sudbury 

13506 

28000 

+  107% 

Swampscott 

13589 

16000 

-18% 

Topsfield 

5225 

9200 

-"" 

Wakefield 

25402 

32400 

-28% 

Walpole 

18149 

29150 

-60% 

Waltham 

61582 

81500 

-60% 

Watertown 

39295 

33300 

-15% 

Wayland 

13456 

23500 

+74% 

Wellesley 

28047 

31000 

-11% 

Wenham 

3770 

7400 

-95% 

Weston 

10878 

16900 

-55% 

Westwood 

12746 

19700 

-55% 

Weymouth 

54569 

60500 

-11% 

Wilmington 

17103 

27100 

-58% 

Winchester 

22211 

24200 

-   9% 

Winthrop 

20335 

16300 

-20% 

Woburn 

37400 

46400 

-24% 

Wrentham 

7494 

11000 

-47% 

i  UonliuJ  PmjcL'l  <>n  Manning  (Boston:  Metcalf  <ind  Eddy.  197(1 

Population  MAPC  Area 

Area                    1970 

1990 

Change      ' 

\  Change 

Core'                1.252.308 

1.123.900 

-128.408 

-10% 

Suburban/ 

Rural               1.720.502 

2.544.360 

-823.858 

-48% 

Totals              2.972.810 

3.668.260 

-685.450 

+23% 

'Boston.  Brookline.  Cambridge.  Chelsea.  Everett.  Maiden. 
Medford.  Quincy.  Revere.  Somerville.  Watertown. 

SOURCE:  Eastern  Massachusetts  Metropolitan  Area  Water 
Quality  Control  Pro/ect  Report  on  Planning.  (Boston: 
Metcalf  and  Eddy.  1973). 
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Append 

lix  D 

Great  Ponds  in  the 

MAPC  Region 

Essex  County 

Norfolk  County 

Pond 

Location 

Pond 

Location 

Chebecco  Lake 

Essex/Hamilton 

Beaver  Pond 

Bellingham 

Niles  Pond 

Gloucester 

Glenn  Echo  Lake 

Cantoa  Stoughton 

Becks  Pond 

Hamilton 

.  am  Pond 

Dedham 

Gravelly  Pond 

Hamilton 

Uncas  Pond 

Franklin 

Round  Pond 

Hamilton 

Miramichi  Lake 

Foxborough 

Pleasant  Lake 

Hamilton  'Wenham 

South  End  Pond 

lis 

Flax  Pond 

Lynn 

Kingsbury  Pond 

Norfolk 

Brown's  Pond 

Peabody 

Wolemopoag 

Sharon 

Palmer  s  Pond 

Swampscott 

Waban  Lake 

Wellesley 

Coy's  Pond 

Wenham 

Buckmaster  Pond 

West  wood 

Middlesex  County 

Spy  Pond 
Walden  Pond 

Whitman's  Pond 

Weymouth 

Arlington 
Concord 

Archer  Lake 
Lake  Pearl 

Wrentham 
Wrentham 

White  Pond 

Concord 

Plymouth  County 

Bateman  s  Pond 

Concord 

Island  Creek  Pond 

Duxbury 

Farm  Pond 

Framingham 

Oldham  Pond 

Hansoa  Pembroke 

Lake  Winthrop 

Holliston 

Furnace  Pond 

Pembroke 

North  Pond 

Hopkinton,  Milford 

Great  Sandy  Bottom  Pond 

Pembroke 

Boon  or  Books  Pond 

HudsoaStow 

Little  Sandy  Bottom  Pond 

Pembroke 

Dug  Pond 

Natick 

Stetson  Pond 

Pembroke 

None  Such  Pond 

Natick  AVeston 

Musquashiat  Pond 

Scituate 

Little  Pond 
Hammond  Pond 

Natick  Sherborn 
Newton 

Suffolk  County 
Jamaica  Pond 

Boston 

Martins  Pond 

North  Reading 

Quannapowit  Lake 

Wakefield 

Worcester  County 

Hardys  Pond 

Waltham 

Little  Pond 

Bolton 

Dudley  Pond 

Wayland 

West  Pond 

Bolton 

Keyes  Pond 

Westford 

Sought  For  Pond 

West  ford 

Silver  Lake 

Wilmington 

Wedge  Pond 

Winchester 

SOURCE:      Muss                          •  r  Lows 

(Bi»ton:  The  Massachusetts  Water  Resoun.es  Commission.  197 

Appendix  E 

Percentage  of  Open  Space  by  Municipality 


Municipality    Open  Space  Open 

Recreational1  Transitional" 


Forest3 


Acton 

.40 

5.10 

56.99 

12916 

Arlington 

4.39 

1.26 

5.48 

3484 

Ashland 

1.44 

1.96 

65.37 

8240 

Bedford 

1.81 

3.95 

43.73 

8940 

Bellingham 

1.38 

8.36 

55.63 

11949 

Belmont 

6.74 

3.01 

16.78 

2920 

Beverly 

3.33 

42.85 

9926 

Bolton 

1.93 

345 

69.96 

277 

Boston 

6.08 

4.33 

31244 

Boxborough 

.16 

5.74 

71.36 

6680 

Braintree 

3.05 

4.70 

38.09 

9100 

Brookline 

9.19 

0.91 

13.00 

4359 

Burlington 

1.16 

7.05 

35.04 

7521 

Cambridge 

5.45 

2.49 

4693 

Canton 

467 

4.36 

49.16 

12460 

Carlisle 

.07 

3.59 

75.08 

9884 

Chelsea 

1.68 

11.40 

— 

1604 

Cohasset 

215 

3.16 

61.38 

6412 

Concord 

l.-5 

4.40 

47.91 

16536 

Danvers 

1.13 

5.68 

a 

8738 

Municipality 

Open  Space 

Open 

Forest3 

Total 

Recreational' 

Transitional- 

Dedham 

1.86 

1.91 

39.68 

6958 

Dover 

0.37 

6.25 

64.35 

9970 

Duxbury 

_     _ 

4.34 

52.38 

15454 

0.62 

1.87 

49.12 

9336 

Everett 

1.57 

2.64 

0.34 

2   M 

Foxborough 

_    1 

62.08 

13032 

Framinghann 

i       2.16 

4.03 

36.43 

16848 

Franklin 

0.68 

6.84 

61.89 

"__" 

Gloucester 

1.89 

2.19 

56.94 

1 

Hamilton 

1.56 

1.23 

59.30 

574 

Hanover 

0.40 

3.91 

59.92 

" 

Hingham 

1 

58.62 

14501 

Holbrook 

0.62 

60.13 

O 

Holliston 

0.47 

1.61 

39.73 

Hudson 

57 

2.60 

7680 

Hull 

10.18 

4.83 

14.38 

Ipswich 

2.86 

4.94 

40.01 

Lexington 

2.41 

4.19 

_     " 

10972 

Lincoln 

0.28 

51.98 

544 

Littleton 

12 

51.93 

11345 
(continued) 
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Appendix  E  (continued) 

Percentage  of  Open  Space  by  Municipality 


>.'..-      Z-i      . 

Open  Space 

Open 

Forasl 

Total 

Municipality 

Open  Space 

Open 

Forest3 

Total 

Recreational 

Transitional : 

Acres 

Recreational1 

Transitional- 

Acres 

Lynn 

1.89 

31.40 

7384 

Rockland 

1.51 

7.10 

55.03 

6421 

L.  -r.f.rli 

4.48 

■     " 

44  55 

f~ - 

Rockport 

3.40 

56.85 

4636 

Maiden 

2.95 

2.61 

13.53 

I_:_ 

Salem 

22.25 

6016 

'.'-:\:---t: 

" 

;-  :r 

4984 

Saugus 

1.59 

5.58 

40.24 

"    . 

Marhlehead 

5.33 

3.27 

_-:: 

Scituate 

75 

2223 

41.88 

11281 

'.'-:.:::    _;r. 

1.54 

5.10 

52.48 

14390 

Sharon 

1.92 

4.61 

66.49 

15432 

.'•'._ :-".--.; 

1.92 

3.16 

50.85 

Irf-f 

Sherborn 

0.14 

5.82 

6~  63 

10084 

.ird 

203 

"     5 

3396 

Somerville 

3.60 

0.83 

0.26 

2636 

Medfield 

0.54 

5.14 

60.49 

-T- 

Southborough     179 

3.44 

55.76 

9844 

Medford 

3.55 

4.33 

_T   .- 

5648 

Stoneham 

3.30 

38.48 

4332 

0.55 

9.11 

-■-. 

Stoughton 

1.09 

3.12 

54.07 

10492 

Melrose 

5.03 

0.92 

25.98 

}--:■: 

Stow 

2227 

5.40 

64.11 

11672 

).'..li.i-Z7. 

1.65 

4.85 

6570 

-::- 

Sudbury 

1.44 

5.35 

52.14 

15676 

Milfoid 

0.87 

5.31 

59.44 

90H 

Swampscott 

8.02 

3.42 

27.30 

1956 

Millis 

.  :-4 

618 

54.30 

":.: 

Topsfield 

2.12 

3.89 

34.45 

8188 

Milton 

2.76 

3.08 

8495 

Wakefield 

2.36 

2.89 

28.22 

5112 

Nahant 

21.84 

13.43 

737 

Walpole 

1.12 

6.81 

56.75 

13330 

Natick 

4.51 

39.69 

9992 

Waltham 

1.52 

2.98 

:_36 

8812 

Needhaai 

1.51 

_  ~- 

34.95 

8194 

Watertown 

5.87 

1.03 

3.39 

2708 

"on 

"  _4 

1.03 

I.   r: 

Wayland 

2.31 

3.25 

42.46 

10168 

Norfolk 

0.33 

6.92 

'.-  ,- 

10159 

Wellesley 

3.87 

1.26 

22.91 

6580 

No.  Reading 

3.01 

5.64 

zz  -: 

8680 

Wenham 

1  ~~ 

_ 

57  33 

"    _. 

Norwell 

0.10 

69.60 

13133 

Weston 

3.12 

4.44 

51.80 

10948 

Norwood 

2T0 

5     " 

3178 

6610 

Westwood 

2.19 

5.02 

52.05 

7118 

Peabody 

2^8 

" 

13  If 

10768 

Weymouth 

1.40 

2.68 

36.59 

11528 

?--::•  - 

1.19 

2.99 

60.13 

15284 

Wilmington 

1.16 

6.29 

4673 

11076 

Quincy 

2.30 

5.25 

:•:   :r 

10752 

Winchester 

3.39 

2.21 

30.36 

4060 

R -- -  z :  '.z t. 

0.68 

5.43 

~  -A 

6569 

Winthrop 

11.70 

3.66 

— 

1256 

Rrii.r.; 

.  r: 

2^1 

B3M 

Wobum 

1.11 

9.22 

28.83 

-.-I 

Revere 

670 

4.46 

4054 

Wrentham 

0.37 

7.71 

64.11 

14447 

1.  Open  Space  Recreation— those  areas  that  are  used  for  active  recreation  purposes  such  as  ball  fields,  playing  courts  etc 

2.  Open  Transitional— open  areas  that  are  not  necessarily  used  for  open  space  or  recreation  purposes  i.e  dumps,  vacant  lots  etc 

3.  Forest— open  areas  that  are  covered  by  natural  vegetation.  This  category  includes  active  and  passive  recreation  areas  and  pnvale 
.-;-.-   >  -  ■  --.  '-- 

NOTE:     Hopkinton— Total  Acreage  28.1  so.  miles  Open  Space  1.-W7.54  (9%  of  Total) 
SOURCE:     Study  Element  Number  i  05  of  the  Southeastern  New  England  Study  1973. 


Appendix  F 

Percentage  of  Wetland  Acreage  by  Municipality 


Municipality- 

--.  ".-.;r. : 

'  :     _I  ii'n. 

Municipality 

SInland 

SCoastal 

Total  Acreage 

V."e::  =  r.: 

'.'.--. i-I 

Wetland 

Wetland 

Acton 

3.73 

— 

12916 

Carlisle 

2.81 

— 

9884 

-.:..-;•;- 

0.74 

— 

:-.z~. 

Chelsea 

— 

— 

1604 

.\i?:.i-i 

HZ 

— 

z.-.\ 

Cohasset 

1.12 

1.69 

6412 

Bedfixd 

7.13 

— 

8940 

Concord 

6.47 

— 

16536 

z-...-.l:.z~ 

3.96 

— 

11949 

Danvers 

3.95 

0.65 

8738 

Belmont 

1  57 

— 

:-:: 

Dedham 

689 

— 

6958 

Beverly 

1.39 

0.42 

9926 

Dover 

1.74 

— 

9970 

Bolton 

1.63 

— 

12773 

Duxbury 

4.18 

6.38 

15454 

Boston 

a79 

1.09 

31244 

Essex 

4.70 

19.99 

9336 

Boxborough 

3.08 

- 

6680 

Everett 

0.17 

0.63 

2344 

Brain  tree 

2.61 

0.16 

9100 

Foxborough 

1.13 

— 

13032 

Brookline 

— 

— 

4359 

Framingham 

1.25 

— 

16848 

5-:".:.-r  :r. 

1.67 

— 

--■--■ 

Franklin 

2.90 

— 

17227 

1  i.—.Z:.Z2r 

0.98 

— 

4693 

Gloucester 

1.25 

5.17 

16973 

lir.-;r. 

5.08 

12460 

Hamilton 

3.85 

0.44 

9574 
(continued) 
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Appendix  F  (continued) 


Percentage  of  Wetland  by  Municipal 

ity 

Municipality 

Finland 

%Coastal 

Total  Acreage 

Municipality 

Mnland 

SCoastal 

Total  Acrea 

Wetland 

Wetland 

Wetland 

and 

Hanover 

3.10 

— 

9978 

Pembroke 

3.81 

— 

15284 

Hingham 

1.75 

1.07 

14501 

Quincy 

0.61 

4  4" 

10752 

Holbrook 

0.77 

— 

4769 

Randolph 

2.37 

— 

6569 

Holliston 

1.35 

— 

21176 

Reading 

2.36 

— 

6388 

Hudson 

4.47 

— 

7680 

Revere 

0.76 

12.48 

4054 

Hull 

0.23 

4.25 

1738 

Rockland 

2.60 

— 

Ipswich 

2.60 

17.26 

23204 

Rockport 

2.20 

1.05 

4636 

Lexington 

7.15 

— 

10972 

Salem 

2.84 

0.66 

6016 

Lincoln 

2.76 

— 

9544 

Saugus 

1.72 

9.35 

732 

Littleton 

3.33 

— 

11345 

Scituate 

1.20 

10.85 

11281 

Lynn 

0.88 

0.46 

7384 

Sharon 

1.39 

— 

15432 

Lynnfield 

6.56 

— 

6776 

Sherborn 

3.60 

— 

10084 

Maiden 

— 

— 

3252 

Somerville 

— 

— 

2636 

Manchester 

1.78 

0.92 

4984 

Southborough 

3.02 

— 

9844 

Marblehead 

1.30 

0.37 

2903 

Stoneham 

1.26 

— 

4332 

Marlborough 

1.34 

— 

14390 

Stoughton 

2.12 

— 

10492 

Marshfield 

3.88 

1058 

18678 

Stow 

3.19 

— 

11672 

Maynard 

3.29 

— 

3396 

Sudbury 

7.48 

— 

15676 

Medfield 

7.37 

— 

9479 

Swampscott 

1.73 

— 

1956 

Med  ford 

0.33 

— 

5648 

Topsfield 

9.24 

— 

8188 

Medway 

1.15 

— 

"    "_ 

Wakefield 

3.32 

— 

5112 

Melrose 

0.23 

— 

3036 

Walpole 

1.81 

— 

13330 

Middleton 

4.89 

— 

9332 

Waltham 

— 

8812 

Milford 

4.20 

— 

9808 

Watertown 

0.14 

— 

2708 

Millis 

6.50 

— 

7828 

Wayland 

11.34 

— 

10168 

Milton 

0.69 

1.94 

8495 

Wellesley 

1.41 

— 

6580 

Nahant 

1.62 

— 

?   - 

Wenham 

3.79 

— 

5321 

Natick 

1.84 

— 

9992 

Weston 

2.84 

— 

10948 

\eedham 

4.25 

— 

8194 

West  wood 

— 

7118 

Newton 

1.10 

— 

11252 

Weymouth 

1.14 

1.44 

11528 

Norfolk 

3.06 

— 

10159 

Wilmington 

3.58 

— 

11076 

No.  Reading 

4.91 

— 

8680 

Winchester 

0.91 

— 

4060 

Norwell 

3.47 

1.06 

13133 

Winthrop 

0.31 

1256 

Norwood 

4.68 

— 

6610 

Woburn 

3.64 

— 

1275 

Peabodv 

3.20 

0.06 

10768 

Wrentham 

2.22 

— 

14447 

SOURCE:     Stud\  Element  Number  :u>5  of  the  South  ...  England  Study.  137 

—vegetal  S       ritions  are  the  determining  factors  for  the  penr       _  lands  indicated  lor  eai  h 

If  fl<K*iplain  information  is  ust-d  the  °o  ol  wetlands  in  tai  h  town  will  .ru 
NOTE:     Mopkinton  I.H  sq.  miles  of  water  1513  acres  inland  wetlands. 


Appendix  G 


Percentage  of  Agricultural  Acreage  by  Municipality 

Municipality 

%  Agricultural 

%  Agricultural 

_ 

Municipality 

"^Agricultural 

^Agricultural 

Total  Acreage 

Cropland 

Pastureland 

Cropland 

Pastureland 

Acton 

4.80 

1.78 

12916 

Cambridge 

0.23 

— 

4693 

Arlington 

0.22 

— 

3484 

Canton 

2.88 

12460 

Ashland 

3.64 

1.52 

8240 

Carlisle 

5.08 

2.91 

9884 

Bedford 

3.95 

1.19 

8940 

Chelsea 

— 

— 

1604 

Bellingham 

1.10 

5.90 

11949 

Cohasset 

0.38 

0.34 

6412 

Belmont 

0.13 

1.19 

2920 

Concord 

10.38 

4.26 

16536 

Beverly 

2.06 

2.69 

9926 

Danvers 

8.41 

2.04 

8738 

Bolton 

9.94 

5.23 

._"" 

Dedham 

0.64 

— 

6958 

Boston 

0.20 

0.25 

31244 

Dover 

3.85 

1.92 

9970 

Boxbo rough 

3.95 

6.09 

6680 

Duxbury 

3.50 

1.84 

15454 

Braintree 

0.32 

0.31 

9100 

Essex 

1.87 

5.03 

9336 

Brookline 

1.16 

— 

4359 

Everett 

— 

— 

-    -- 

Burlington 

2.32 

— 

"528 

Foxborough 

.  7? 

0."4 

13032 
(continued) 
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Appendix  G  (continued) 


Percentag 

e  of  Agricu 

Itural  Acreage  by  Municipality 

Municipality 

%Agricultural 

%Agricultural 

Total  Acreage 

Municipality 

%Agricultural 

^Agricultural 

Total  Acreage 

Cropland 

Pastureland 

Cropland 

Pastureland 

Framingham 

4.01 

1.97 

16848 

Norwood 

1.66 

0.10 

6610 

Franklin 

4.35 

4.43 

17227 

Peabody 

2.89 

1.12 

10768 

Gloucester 

0.04 

0.22 

16973 

Pembroke 

3.33 

1.05 

15284 

Hamilton 

3.25 

8.72 

9574 

Quincy 

— 

— 

10752 

Hanover 

2.37 

1.06 

9978 

Randolph 

0.50 

0.50 

6569 

Hingham 

2.84 

0.39 

14501 

Reading 

0.90 

0.06 

6388 

Holbrook 

0.31 

1.55 

4769 

Revere 

0.37 

— 

4054 

Holliston 

1.84 

1.39 

21176 

Rockland 

0.34 

0.56 

6421 

Hudson 

5.96 

1.87 

7680 

Rockport 

0.51 

2.26 

4636 

Hull 

0.86 

0.23 

1738 

Salem 

0.34 

0.41 

6016 

Ipswich 

3.56 

6.44 

23204 

Saugus 

0.95 

— 

7320 

Lexington 

2.38 

1.95 

10972 

Scituate 

1.51 

0.64 

11281 

Lincoln 

7.61 

2.52 

9544 

Sharon 

2.78 

0.49 

15432 

Littleton 

10.85 

6.50 

11345 

Sherborn 

1.99 

9.25 

10084 

Lynn 

— 

— 

7384 

Somerville 

— 

— 

2636 

Lynnfield 

1.04 

0.48 

6776 

Southbo rough 

6.22 

4.45 

9844 

Maiden 

— 

— 

3252 

Stoneham 

1.70 

— 

4332 

Manchester 

0.08 

— 

4984 

Stoughton 

1.89 

1.95 

10492 

Marblehead 

0.65 

— 

2903 

Stow 

7.44 

2.84 

11672 

Marlborough 

4.76 

3.21 

14390 

Sudbury 

8.82 

2.30 

15676 

Marshfield 

1.18 

2.10 

18678 

Swampscott 

0.76 

— 

1956 

Maynard 

.76 

.85 

3396 

Topsfield 

6.11 

4.84 

8188 

Medfield 

4.95 

1.61 

9479 

Wakefield 

0.88 

—  - 

5112 

Medford 

— 

— 

5648 

Walpole 

4.18 

1.12 

13330 

Medway 

7.16 

6.47 

7372 

Waltham 

2.41 

0.69 

8812 

Melrose 

— 

— 

3036 

Watertown 

1.44 

— 

2708 

Middleton 

3.73 

3.98 

9332 

Wayland 

5.75 

4.32 

10168 

Milford 

0.87 

0.68 

9808 

Wellesley 

0.48 

0.44 

6580 

Millis 

5.81 

8.30 

7828 

Wenham 

4.56 

6.67 

5321 

Milton 

1.84 

0.45 

8495 

Weston 

1.35 

1.18 

10948 

Nahant 

— 

— 

737 

Westwood 

2.75 

0.42 

7118 

Natick 

2.39 

3.17 

QQQ9 

Weymouth 

0.15 

0.69 

11528 

Needham 

2.06 

0.04 

8194 

Wilmington 

0.64 

0.06 

11076 

Newton 

0.56 

— 

11252 

Winchester 

0.83 

— 

4060 

Norfolk 

6.09 

2.10 

10159 

Winthrop 

— 

— 

1256 

No.  Reading 

1.61 

0.41 

8680 

Woburn 

3.66 

0.66 

8275 

Norwell 

1.49 

1.22 

13133 

Wrentham 

6.03 

3.61 

14447 

SOURCE:     Study  Element  Number  3.05  of  thr  Southeastern  New  England  Stuck.  IM73 
NOTE:     Hopkinton  Total  acres  ltVH9ti  (not  including  water):  agricultural  acreage  1.377.54  (H"'<>). 
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Appendix  H 


The  Massachusetts  Bay  Circuit 

In  1956  the  Legislature  authorized  and  directed  the  creation 
of  a  system  of  privately  and  publicly  owned  open  spaces 
including  parks,  forests,  reservoirs,  wildlife  preserves,  scenic 
historic  sites,  and  other  properties  to  surround  metropolitan 
Boston  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  to  twenty  miles,  and  to  be 
called  the  Bav  Circuit. 


BAY     CIRCUIT      PROPOSAL 
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Appendix  I 

Open  Space  Acquisitions  1969-1974 

Department  of  Natural  Resources 

Town  Year 

Ipswich  1969 

Framingham  1970 

Framingham  1970 

Wenham  1970 

Wenham  1970 

Sharon -Easton  1971 


Hull-Boston 

Hull 

Hull 

Ipswich 

Hanover 

Wevmouth 

Hull 

Boston 

Hanover 

Weymouth 

Boston 

Boston 

Boston 

Boston 

Qmncy 

Quincy 

Natick 

Carlisle 

Ipswich 

Natick 

Lincoln 


1973 
1973 
1973 
1973 
1973 
1973 
1973 
1973 
1973 
1973 
1973 
1973 
1973 
1973 
1973 
1973 
1973 
1974 
1974 
1974 
1974 


Acreage 

0.30 

61.00 

364.50 

0.77 

1.50 

1301.00 

23.00 

17.20 

.85 

44.60 

2.70 

12.50 

23.10 

16.20 

.60 

50.00 

2.00 

4.00 

17.50 

1.82 

.25 

3.00 

6.62 

818.00 

.40 

22.00 

.30 


Total 

SOURCE:     Department    of   Natural    Resources   acquisition    file. 

1969-1974 
NOTE:     Massachusetts  Department  of  Natural   Resources  became 

the  Department  of  Environmental  Management  (DEM)  |uly 

1.  1975. 


2.795.11 
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Appendix  J 

Open  Space  Acquisitions  1969-1974 

Metropolitan  District  Commission 

Property  Size 
Charles  River  Res.: 

Duprey  — Village  Falls  (Needham)  4.5  acres 

YMCA-Red  Wing  Bay  (Needham)  38.193  sq.  ft. 

Derenzo  (Watertown)  48.345  sq.  ft. 

Gilligan  (Newton)  4.2  acres 

Mother  Brook: 

Hicks  17.5  acres 

Hicks  30.000  sq.  ft. 

Moses  1  acre 

Coury  9.594  sq.  ft. 

DeFilipo  (Dedham)  6.480  sq.  ft. 

Hicks  22.832  sq.  ft. 

DiAllessandro  37.200  sq.  ft. 

Wheeler  and  Motive  Parts  36.288  sq.  ft. 

Stonybrook: 

Feegas  14.580  sq.  ft. 

Community  Planning  &  Development  (3  parcels)  199,968  sq.  ft. 

Other: 

North  End  Park  (2  parcels)— transfer  129.102  sq.  ft. 

Peddocks  Island  (E.  Coast  R.)  (Hull)  133,78  sq.  ft. 

Camp  Hihan  (No.  Bay  Boy  Scouts)  (Saugus)  47  acres 

Kennedy  Farms  (Dedham— Cutler  Park)  .65  acres 

Seabrooke  (Wellesley/Natick)  109.000  sq.  ft. 

Factory  Hill  Playground  — transfer  5.5  acres 

Stodder's  Neck  — Daley  Cronin  Landscape  (Hingham)                 22  acres 

Hallet  St.  Dump-Verrochi  34.10  acres 

Hallet  St.  Dump -transfer  458.600  sq.  ft. 

Kolligan  Realty  Trust  (Medford)  56.251  sq.  ft. 

Dellaporta  (Lynn)  19,011  sq.  ft. 

Ford  Leasing  Dev.  (Medford)  6.233  sq.  ft. 

Neponset  Realty  .3  acres 

Redstone  Realty  1.3  acres 

SOURCE:      Metropolitan    District    Commission  acquisition    tile. 
1969-1974. 
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Appendix  K 

General  Determination  of  Project 
Significance  and  Inclusion  in  Report. 

A.  Ecologically  Critical 

Through  the  use  of  the  Council's  landscape  analysis  and 
natural  areas  survey  studies  of  the  United  States  Geologic 
Survey,  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  the  State's  Depart- 
ment of  Environmental  Management  and  local  agencies,  the 
Council  has  attempted  to  determine  those  areas  in  the  region 
that  because  of  their  ecological  character  would  be  irreversi- 
bly damaged  by  any  form  of  development,  i.e.  wetlands, 
unique  topographical  features,  rare  vegetation  or  soil 
groupings  etc. 

These  areas  were  included  as  part  of  the  regional  open 
space  plan  irrespective  of  whether  they  had  regional  or  local 
significance. 

B.  Projects  with  Regional  Significance 

Projects  recommended  by  regional  and  state  agencies  that 
had  a  total  acreage  of  over  250  acres  were  generally  included 
in  the  report.  In  all  instances  the  proposals  were  reviewed  for 
ease  of  access.  Also  the  areas  considered  had  topographic 
and  other  natural  features  that  allowed  for  a  variety  of  open 
space  and  recreation  uses. 

C.  Locally  Controlled  Projects  with  Regional  Significance 
All  locally  controlled  and  small  projects  in  terms  of  total 
acreage  were  included  in  the  report  if.  One:  they  are 
essential  to  the  linking  of  other  open  areas,  particularly  open 
areas  of  regional  significance;  and  Two:  if  they  were  part  of  a 
larger  regional  open  spaces  proposal  such  as  acquisitions 
along  a  pond  or  a  river  bank;  and  Three:  if  the  proposal  was 
over  250  acres  and  because  of  its  accessibility  and  proposed 
use  it  would  attract  people  from  surrounding  communities. 

D.  Projects  Near  or  Overlapping  Local  Boundaries 
Many  projects  abutted  or  overlapped  town  boundaries. 
While  each  community  is  responsible  for  only  that  part  of 
the  area  within  its  corporate  boundary  the  MAPC  offered 
suggestions  on  how  towns  with  abutting  projects  could 
cooperate  for  mutual  benefits.  In  most  instances  these 
projects  also  had  to  have  regional  significance  beyond  the 
two  towns  in  which  they  were  located. 


Preservation  and  reuse  of  natural  and  scenic  open  spaces 
within  the  city  is  imperative. 

Two  thousand  acres  of  natural  land  were  identified  and 
surveyed  for  the  Boston  Urban  Wilds  Study.  The  initial 
identification  of  the  143  sites  was  made  through  discussions 
with  each  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  district  planner 
and  the  Boston  Conservation  Commission,  city  base  map 
analyses,  and  field  investigations  of  undeveloped  land 
throughout  the  city.  The  basic  criterion  on  which  identifica- 
tion was  based  was  the  natural  appearance  of  the  site.  For 
this  study  a  natural  area  is  defined  as  any  area  of  land 
containing  elements  such  as  hills,  rock  outcroppings.  wood- 
land, ponds,  brooks,  wetlands,  and/or  beach,  which  appear  to 
be  natural;  that  is,  they  present  an  image  of  nature  unaltered 
by  human  activity. 

A  survey  was  made  of  each  identified  site  in  which  the 
natural  and  manmade  elements  of  the  area  as  well  as 
character  of  the  surrounding  neighborhood  were  recorded. 
This  information  was  then  used  to  prepare  an  analysis  of 
each  site  from  which  a  numerical  score  is  formulated.  These 
scores  reflect  the  importance  of  the  site's  natural  features  and 
provide  a  basis  for  comparison  for  the  143  sites. 

The  city  has  over  4,000  acres  of  public  parks,  play- 
grounds and  reservations.  An  open  space  plan  has  been 
developed  which  would  increase  the  present  urban  park 
system  by  50  percent.  The  major  components  of  the  plan 
include  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  five  open  space 
corridors  in  neighborhoods  throughout  the  city.  Each 
corridor  would  link  existing  open  spaces  with  proposed 
conservation  areas  by  establishing  a  system  of  urban 
wilderness  trails  and  greenways  along  residential  streets. 
Existing  open  spaces  would  be  enlarged  and  parks  estab- 
lished on  all  of  the  city's  major  hills  and  waterways. 

The  first  phase  of  implementing  the  plan  has  begun  by 
the  transferring  of  25  city-owned  natural  properties  from  the 
Real  Property  Department,  (which  normally  auctions  its 
land)  to  the  Boston  Conservation  Commission  which  will 
manage  them  and  other  natural  areas. 


Appendix  L 

Boston  Urban  Wilds 

Exploring  undiscovered  natural  and  scenic  resources  within 
the  city  is  the  primary  objective  of  the  Boston  Urban  Wilds 
Study.  Sponsored  by  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts, 
"City  Options"  Program  and  the  Boston  Redevelopment 
Authority,  the  Boston  Urban  Wilds  Study  takes  the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  Bicentennial  to  look  at  the  city  with  a  new 
perspective  of  preserving  its  remaining  natural  areas.  The 
study  is  designed  both  to  inform  Bostonians  about  natural 
and  scenic  recreational  areas  accessible  to  the  public  and  to 
develop  an  open  space  plan  for  preserving  unprotected 
natural  resources.  A  major  portion  of  the  study  was  an 
investigation  of  natural  and  scenic  open  spaces  that  are 
privately  owned  and/or  not  dedicated  to  public  use.  These 
areas  were  studied  as  individual  sites  and  as  components  of  a 
citywide  open  space  plan.  The  site  analysis  and  open  space 
plan  can  be  used  as  a  basis  for  decision-making  regarding 
land  acquisition,  conservation  easements  and  restriction  and 
development  opportunities. 

The  aesthetic,  recreational,  educational  and  psychologi- 
cal value  of  such  areas  greatly  enhance  the  character  of  the 
city,  keeping  Boston  an  attractive  place  in  which  to  live. 
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Summary 


The  Open  Space  and  Recreation  Program  for  Metropolitan  Boston 


INTRODUCTION 


During  the  past  six  years,  Metropolitan 
Boston's  three  million  citizens  have  lost  access 
to  approximately  15,000  acres  of  land  recom- 
mended for  use  as  open  space  by  the  Metro- 
politan Area  Planning  Council.  The  Council's 
1969  study  of  open  space  available  to  the  public 
suggested  a  vigorous  acquisition  program 
which  would  meet  the  region's  growing  open 
space  needs.  Unfortunately,  many  of  the  areas 
suggested  in  1969  now  accommodate  compet- 
ing land  uses— residential,  commercial  and 
industrial  development— shutting  out  any  pos- 
sibility for  open  space  land  use. 

The  amount  of  available  open  space  has 
not  decreased  in  the  original  79  community 
study  area  — and  in  fact  has  increased  by  8,828 
acres  since  1969.  But  with  the  growing  demand 
for  open  space  and  recreation  areas  by  an 
expanding  population,  the  region's  gains  pale 
when  compared  to  the  15,000  acres  of  potential 
open  space  land  that  has  been  lost. 

The  three  main  reasons  for  the  loss  of  land 
are  inadequate  available  funding  to  purchase 
land,  weak  laws  regulating  the  use  of  sensitive 
environmental  areas  and  a  lack  of  a  strong 
commitment  to  the  preservation  of  open  space 
and  recreation  land  at  all  levels  of  government. 

The  1976  Regional  Open  Space  Plan,  an 
update  of  the  MAPC's  1969  Open  Space  and 
Recreation  Plan  and  Program  for  Metropolitan 
Boston,  once  again  attempts  to  correct  the 
deficiency  of  available  open  space  and  recrea- 
tion land.  Under  the  direction  of  the  Council's 
Technical  Advisory  Committee  on  Open  Space 
and  Recreation,  the  MAPC  staff  examined  the 
progress  of  1969  proposals,  evaluated  their 
effectiveness,  and  suggested  an  updated  strat- 
egy taking  into  consideration  various  changes 
in  the  region. 

To  meet  regional  open  space  needs,  the 
1969  plan  proposed  an  open  space  system  of 
190,000  acres  which  added  145,000  acres  to  the 
45,000  acres  of  existing  open  space. 


The  1976  plan  calls  for  development  of  an 
open  space  system  of  approximately  215,000 
acres,  of  which  68,000  acres  are  already  in 
public  ownership.  Except  for  those  areas  that 
are  now  used  for  public  purposes,  the  remain- 
ing 147,000  acres  must  be  brought  under  some 
public  control  or  ownership  during  the  next  15 
years  in  order  to  satisfy  the  growing  need. 

MAPC's  1976  Regional  Open  Space  Plan 
stresses  that  existing  op*n  space  must  be 
protected,  maintained  and  improved,  and  new 


•  Protect  environmentally  sensitive 
areas. 

•  Provide  adequate  open  space  acreage 
for  passive  and  active  recreational 
opportunities  to  accommodate  the  pro- 
jected population  increase. 

•  Disperse  open  space  and  recreation 
benefits  more  equally  throughout  the 
region. 

The  following  summary  highlights  major 
findings  and  conclusions  of  the  report.  Recom- 
mendations for  specific  geographic  areas  can  be 
found  in  the  body  of  the  report. 


acreage  added  to  the  system  where  increased 
demand  is  anticipated.  Further,  open  space 
must  be  considered  a  major  element  in  urban 
design  with  a  significant  impact  on  the  shape 
and  form  of  development. 

The  1969  MAPC  plan  was  the  starting 
point  for  the  development  of  the  1976  plan.  All 
previous  proposals  and  assumptions  were  stud- 
ied and  their  validity  after  five  years  was 
carefully  evaluated.  Information  on  land  use 
such  as  topography,  ecologically  sensitive 
areas,  transportation  improvements  and  popu- 
lation increases  was  gathered  and  studied,  and 
an  intensive  public  participation  program  was 
carried  out.  In  addition,  the  study  area  was 
expanded  to  include  the  101  cities  and  towns 
that  presently  make  up  the  MAPC  region. 

The  result  of  this  effort  is  a  current,  up-to- 
date  regional  open  space  plan  for  the  Boston 
Metropolitan  Region.  It  is  concerned  with  four 
major  categories:  the  coast,  fresh  water  re- 
sources, reservations  and  urban  open  space.  In 
these  areas  the  plan  attempts  to: 

•     Preserve  significant  natural  areas. 


REGIONAL  POLICY 


General  policy  statements  form  the  basis  for 
the  specific  recommendations  and  programs 
contained  in  this  plan.  They  are  designed  to  be 
used  by  local,  regional,  state  and  private 
agencies  as  a  framework  to  make  open  space 
and  recreation  decisions. 


Administration  of  Open  Space  Areas 

1.  The  implementation  of  a  regional  open 
space  and  recreation  plan  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  existing  federal,  state,  regional 
and  local  agencies  such  as  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Interior.  Executive  Office 
of  Environmental  Affairs,  Metropolitan 
District  Commission  and  local  conserva- 
tion commissions. 

2.  Private,  nonprofit  charitable  organizations 
and  associations  concerned  with  open 
space  and  recreation  should  be  encour- 
aged to  participate  in  all  decisions  regard- 
ing the  implementation  of  the  regional 
open  space  and  recreation  plan. 

3.  The  open  space  and  recreation  plans  and 
policies  of  all  local,  regional  and  private 
charitable  agencies  should  be  coordinated 
by  a  single  clearinghouse  so  that  priorities 
can  be  established. 

4.  Educational  programs  that  inform  people 
about  the  natural  history  of  the  region  as 
well  as  recreational  opportunities  avail- 
able to  them  should  be  encouraged. 

5.  Existing  laws  that  prohibit  the  diversion 
of  public  open  space  for  any  use,  unless  it 
is  a  public  necessity,  must  be  supported. 

6.  Where  there  is  a  scarcity  of  public  open 
space,  more  intensive  use  of  existing  areas 
should  be  considered.  This  may  involve 
night  use  through  lighting  and  more  on- 
site  supervision. 


7.  Regional  open  space  and  recreation  areas 
should  be  more  accessible  by  various 
forms  of  mass  transportation  as  well  as 
bicycles. 

8.  Areas  intended  to  provide  open  space  and 
recreation  for  regional  use  should  be 
assigned  top  priority  by  all  public  and 
private  agencies  concerned  with  the  pro- 
tection, control  and/or  purchase  of  open 
space. 


Quantity  of  Open  Space  Areas 

1.  Fee  simple  acquisition  and  conservation 
restrictions  should  be  basic  methods  used 
to  carry  out  open  space  proposals. 

2.  Both  inland  and  coastal  wetlands  should 
be  publicly  regulated  through  restrictive 
orders  or  zoning  and  where  necessary, 
acquired  either  in  fee  or  controlled  under 
a  conservation  restriction. 

3.  Areas  such  as  power  line  rights-of-way, 
large  commercial  and  public  parking  lots, 
ski  slopes,  watershed  lands  and  water 
supply  areas  should  be  considered  for 
recreation  use. 

4.  The  multiple  use  of  all  existing  public 
open  spaces  related  to  water  supply  areas 
should  be  encouraged  where  possible. 

5.  Because  of  population  density  and  the 
accompanying  lack  of  open  space,  the 
special  needs  of  densely  settled  urban 
areas  should  be  emphasized. 

6.  Existing  private  open  space  which  can  be 
classified  as  recreationally  or  ecologically 
critical  should  be  included  as  part  of  the 
regional  open  space  plan. 

7.  Activities  such  as  gardening  should  be 
encouraged  by  all  local  and  regional 
groups. 


Quality  of  Open  Space  Areas 

1.  All  communities  should  amend  their  zon- 
ing by-laws  to  permit  planned  unit  de- 
velopment (PUD). 

2.  Historic  buildings  and  locations 
throughout  the  region  sould  be  protected 
and  integrated  with  the  regional  open 
space  plan. 

3.  Urban  design  techniques  such  as  sign 
laws,  architectural  review  boards,  off- 
street  parking  and  restrictions  on  outdoor 
advertising  should  be  used  to  preserve  the 
urban  physical  environment. 

4.  A  program  to  reduce  pollution  in  inland 
and  coastal  waters  must  be  developed. 

5.  Strong  and  effective  maintenance  pro- 
grams for  open  space  and  recreation  land 
should  be  developed  at  the  local,  state  and 
regional  levels. 


THE  COAST 


'tu}Rt*<1  -f^ 


The  coastline  is  one  of  the  greatest  natural 
resources  in  the  MAPC  region.  Because  of  its 
economic  and  recreational  value,  many  homes 
and  businesses  have  been  built  near  the  coast. 
In  some  instances,  this  has  caused  environmen- 
tal damage.  Worse,  it  has  caused  the  coastline 
to  become  inaccessible  for  public  use. 

Only  about  one-sixth  of  the  MAPC  region's 
approximately  (iOO  miles  of  tidal  shoreline  is 
available  to  the  public.  Sinpe  swimming  and 
other  related  sports  are  the  recreation  activities 


most  in  demand,  the  few  public  areas  that  do 
exist  are  heavily  used.  In  accommodating 
future  demands,  the  coast  may  be  overused  to  a 
point  where  irreversible  environmental  dam- 
age may  occur.  More  coastal  open  space  and 
recreational  land  is  needed  to  protect  this 
valuable  resource. 


3.  A  coastal  zone  management  program 
should  be  adopted  to  protect  fragile  coast- 
al areas.  In  conjunction,  all  existing  laws 
relating  to  the  natural  resources  of  the 
coast  should  be  strictly  enforced. 

4.  Alternative  modes  of  access  to  public 
areas  along  the  coast  should  be  encour- 
aged. 

5.  To  prevent  misuse  of  developed  portions 
of  the  coast,  waterfront  districts  should  be 
established  as  part  of  local  zoning  and 
subdivision  ordinances. 

6.  Areas  of  historic  significance  along  the 
coast  should  be  protected. 


Policies  for  Coastal  Resources 

1.  The  coastline  should  be  used  for  open 
space,  recreation,  research  and  aesthetic 
purposes  only.  Exceptions  to  this  would 
be  areas  that  are  essential  for  commercial 
and  industrial  activity  and  where  residen- 
tial development  will  not  damage  en- 
vironmentally sensitive  areas. 

2.  A  free  right  of  passage  to  coastal  areas 
between  mean  high  and  low  water  should 
be  secured  for  public  use.  Areas  that  are 
ecologically  sensitive,  such  as  salt 
marshes,  should  be  exempt  from  this 
policy. 


FRESH  WATER  RESOURCES 


In  the  MAPC  area  there  are  52  established 
Great  Ponds,  9  important  rivers  and  approx- 
imately 100,000  acres  of  wetland  and  swamp. 

The  primary  use  of  fresh  water  resources 
is  public  water  supplies;  however,  recreation, 
wildlife  habitats,  industry,  and  agriculture  are 
also  dependent  upon  fresh  water.  Because  of  its 
varied  uses,  the  demand  is  steadily  increasing. 

Without  compromising  drinking  water 
quality,  fresh  water  resources  could  alleviate 
the  present  shortage  in  water-oriented  recrea- 
tion, ease  the  burden  on  coastal  areas  and 
reduce  the  need  to  travel  significant  distances 
to  water-oriented  recreation  spaces. 

Policies  for  Fresh  Water  Resources 

1.  Pollution  problems  must  be  eliminated 
since  many  of  the  most  polluted  rivers  and 
ponds  are  those  directly  adjacent  to  the 
greatest  number  of  potential  recreation 
users. 

2.  The  ponds  and  reservoirs  used  for  public 
water  supply  also  serve  as  major  open 
space  assets  for  the  metropolitan  area.  But 


these  areas  should  be  available  for  "use" 
only  in  ways  which  will  not  jeopardize 
the  quality  of  drinking  water. 

Watershed  or  water  supply  land  should 
not  be  altered  or  disposed  of  in  any  way 


that  would  preclude  future  open  space 
and  recreation  use..  Recreation  agencies 
should  have  first  option  on  reuse  of  this 
land. 

4.  Private  watershed  associations  should  be 
established  and  encouraged  with  the  assis- 
tance of  public  agencies. 

5.  The  whole  watershed  is  the  natural  and 
logical  unit  for  management  of  water 
resources.  Water  removed  and  returned  to 
a  river  or  stream  should  be  monitored  and 
controlled  by  one  organization  or  a  coop- 
erative group  of  municipalities. 

6.  All  dump  and  sanitary  landfills  presently 
abutting  riverfront  and  wetland  areas 
should  be  closed  as  soon  as  alternative 
sites  can  be  found.  No  new  developments 
of  this  nature  should  be  allowed  on  soils 
associated  with  a  river's  100-year 
floodplain. 


RESERVATIONS 


Reservations  are  large  areas  set  aside  for 
conservation  and  recreation  purposes.  They 
also  serve  to  preserve  areas  with  distinctive 
topography  or  special  ecological  features, 
provide  large  breaks  in  the  urban  development 


pattern  and  offer  a  wide  range  of  recreation 
opportunities. 

The  rapid  spread  of  housing,  commerce 
and  industry  throughout  the  metropolitan  area 
has  turned  fringe  areas  into  established  subur- 


ban  development.  New  reservations  tire  needed 
to  provide  breaks  in  the  existing  development 
pattern  and  to  give  form  and  guidance  to  urban 
development.  New  reservations  will  also 
provide  needed  open  space  and  recreation 
opportunities  and  protect  ecologically  unique 
and  sensitive  areas  within  the  region. 

Since  1969,  there  has  been  some  progress 
in  acquiring  new  reservations,  but  there  is  still 
a  need  for  an  active  acquisition  and  restriction 
program  for  the  protection  of  large  open  space 
and  recreation  areas. 


Policies  for  Reservations 

1.  Areas  considered  for  reservations,  except 
in  heavily  urbanized  locations  should  be 
large  enough  to  completely  insulate  the 
users  from  the  sights,  scenes  and  sounds  of 
development,  and  guarantee  a  predomi- 
nantly natural  character  within  their 
bounds. 

2.  Acquisition  should  be  the  primary  method 
of  preserving  land  to  insure  creation  of  an 
adequate  reservation  system. 

3.  The  reservation  system  should  incorpo- 
rate examples  of  distinctive  natural  fea- 
tures of  topography  and  vegetative  cover. 

4.  When  possible,  reservations  should  be 
acquired  to  provide  a  variety  of  recreation 
experiences. 

5.  Areas  should  be  able  to  withstand  use 
without  significantly  altering  its  natural 
character. 

6.  Reservations  should  be  developed  to  ac- 
commodate varying  intensities  of  use. 

7.  Accesss  to  reservations  should  be  limited 
to  controlled  points  from  the  major  road 
system.  Public  transportation  should  be 
encouraged. 
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Before  a  new  reservation  is  opened,  a 
careful  study  of  its  impact  on  surrounding 
areas  should  be  made.  Action  necessary  to 
alleviate  local  problems  such  as  parking 
should  be  completed  before  the  reserva- 
tion is  opened  for  public  use. 


The  communities  of  Boston,  Brookline, 
Cambridge,  Chelsea,  Everett,  Maiden,  Medford, 
Quincy,  Revere,  Somerville  and  Watertown 
make  up  the  core  cities  of  the  region.  These 
communities  have  particular  open  space  and 
recreation  problems  not  found  in  suburban  and 
rural  areas;  specifically,  lack  of  open  space, 
traffic  volume,  pollution  problems,  and  spe- 
cialized recreation  needs. 


Policies  for  Urban  Areas 

1.  Urban  open  space  should  be  designed  to 
sustain  year-round  use  where  appropri- 
ate. 

2.  The  local  park  and  recreation  depart- 
ments should  publicize  the  availability  of 
existing  open  space  in  urban  areas  and 
their  uses. 

3.  Programs  and  activities  should  be  de- 
signed to  provide  both  active  and  passive 
forms  of  recreation. 

4.  Urban  open  space  and  recreation  areas 
should  be  accessible  by  foot,  bicycle  and 
public  transportation. 

5.  Barriers  to  movement  and  vision  should 
be  removed. 

6.  Design  of  an  open  space  and  recreation 
system  should  complement  the  area. 

7.  Highest  priority  for  capital  expenditures 
should  be  allocated  to  neighborhoods 
with  high  density  and  low  income. 

8.  Existing  open  space  and  recreation  areas 
should  not  be  diverted  to  non-open  space 
use,  and  should  be  carefully  maintained. 

9.  Urban  communities  should  involve  their 
residents  in  efforts  to  improve  open 
space  and  recreation  areas. 

10.  Large  institutional  holdings,  especially  in 
urban  communities,  should  be  consid- 
ered for  open  space  when  a  change  in 
existing  use  would  result  in  non-institu- 
tional character. 


HISTORIC  AREAS 


IN  CONCLUSION 


Preservation  of  historic  sites  and  districts  adds 
an  educational  and  cultural  dimension  to  the 
experience  of  city  life. 

In  general,  open  space,  educational  and 
historic  land  uses  are  compatible. 

When  historic  sites  are  adjacent  to  open 
space  or  educational  uses,  care  should  be 
exercised  to  assure  that  their  character  is  not 
altered  in  favor  of  accommodating  large  num- 
bers of  people. 

The  plan  refers  to  "significant"  historic 
areas  as  those  listed  in  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places  as  well  as  all  those  listed  by 
state  and  local  historical  commissions. 


Policies  for  Historic  Areas 

1.  Local  governments  should  be  encouraged 
to  create  historical  commissions. 

2.  An  accurate  survey  of  all  historic  sites 
should  be  a  priority  goal  for  all  historical 
commissions. 

3.  The  definition  of  historic  areas  should  be 
broad  enough  to  include  any  area,  facility 
or  building  that  represents  a  particular 
part  of  our  heritage. 

4.  Significant  acreage  should  be  included 
with  any  historic  site  or  district  to  protect 
both  the  character  and  setting  of  the  area 
in  question. 


The  report  presents  criteria  for  proposed  and 
existing  implementation  techniques  and  the 
extensive  appendix  material  provides  valuable 
statistical  information  about  the  region. 
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